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THE STRATEGY THAT WILL WIN THE WAR 
By Emite Mayer 


VENTS have justified in a striking way the conclusions 

forced upon me by some thirty years of study. In 

a series of publications, the earliest of which goes back to 
1888, I have ventured to make the following predictions: 

That warfare of manoeuvres would cease to be practicable, 
in spite of the general favor in which it was held. 

That the offensive was destined to yield to the defensive. 

That, if two armies, even when unequal in numbers and 
valor, had the wish and the means to do their duty—that is, 
were supplied with good weapons and ample provisions and 
munitions—the material conditions would keep them in 
almost absolute immobility. 

That their line of contact would support its extremities 
against a mountain, a sea, or the frontier of some neutral 
nation. 

That both armies, being thus condemned to stand on the 
defensive, would none the less retain an offensive attitude 
and would remain in a state of “active inaction,” anal- 
ogous to that in which besieged garrisons live, trying to 
harass their besiegers and, if not to break through them, at 
least to disquiet them by sorties. 

That successes, however dearly or desperately gained, 
would be powerless to secure a decisive result. 
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That under such conditions a decision cannot be obtained 
except upon other theatres of operations, or by use of other 
expedients. 

That it would be necessary to try distant expeditions or 
have recourse to methods of warfare previously unknown. 

That, more probably, belligerents would reach a decision 
by political influences, such as alliances. 

That, in any case, the economic situation would play an 
important part in terminating the war, by causing distress 
and weariness, and by provoking riots and rendering im- 
possible the creation of new resources. 

That, moreover, in spite of its defensive form, in spite of 
the fixed position of the fronts, in spite of the preponderance 
of financial questions, war would demand as much courage 
as in the past, and would cause even more bloodshed. 

It is to be expected that I should see confirmation of my 
own theories in the facts which we are now witnessing, and 
should draw from them certain inferences. These infer- 
ences may perhaps be useful at the present moment, by way of 
suggestion, to the American army, which is making its first 
appearance on the stage of war in Europe and which has 
never had an opportunity of studying thoroughly warfare 
on a large scale. It has never been specially trained, and 
it now finds itself thrown suddenly into a war that is not 
merely great, but colossal. Fortunately, the more immense 
the theatre of operations, the simpler become the tactics 
and strategy which are suited toit. In addition, the masters 
of military art have always repudiated the ingeniously com- 
plicated combinations in which generals of mediocre ability 
take so much pleasure. ‘Nothing is good in war except 
what is simple,”’ said Frederick the Great. And Napoleon 
loved to repeat: “The art of war does not require compli- 
cated manoeuvres; the simplest are the best. Good sense 
is particularly needed. This being true, it is hard to under- 
stand how generals make mistakes; the reason is that they 
wish to show their ability. The most difficult thing is to 
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guess the plans of the enemy, to see the truth in all the 
reports one gets. The rest demands only good sense. It is 
like a fist-fight; the more blows you give the better.” 

This conception fits admirably the capabilities of a young 
army furnished by a country which has a very highly devel- 
oped practical sense and whose commercial and industrial 
habits favor direct solutions of problems. There can be no 
possibility of seeking these solutions in military history or 
military tradition. It will be sufficient to look over the 
situation and then seek to disentangle its difficulties. In 
1866, at the battle of Nachod, the Prussian general, Verdy 
du Vernois, one of the most remarkable pupils of von 
Moltke, was greatly embarrassed as to the decision he ought 
to make in a critical case. He first appealed to all his mili- 
tary-school recollections, then to his courses in the war 
college and to the books on military science which he had 
studied. Finding nothing that met the needs of that 
moment, he suddenly exclaimed: “To the devil with the- 
ories!”’ In the present crisis we should not look for a rule 
of conduct in the lessons of masters, and in the writings of 
the highest authorities. We must seek them in ourselves, 
in our own minds, and in our firm will to triumph over 
obstacles. 

Americans, better than anyone else, can follow the ex- 
ample of Verdy du Vernois. Their special turn of mind, 
the kind of occupations they usually follow, the particular 
character of their military studies, which are both simple 
and simplifying, enable them to grasp the exact nature of 
modern warfare. This they can do all the better because 
the present war differs from every war that has preceded it, 
except one—that waged in 1861 by the Northern States 
against the South to prevent its secession. European 
officers, and more especially French officers, hampered by 
ancient tradition, still dazzled by the “sun of Austerlitz,” 
by the glory of that Napoleon in whom they see the sole 
master of the art of war, beheld facts through the distorting 
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prism of preconceived ideas. Therefore, many of them 
refused to admit the evidence of reality, and many even 
among the highest in command, still refuse to admit it. 

From the events of the war two truths seem to spring. 
In the first place, there are no longer tactics in the real 
sense of the expression, but the first principle of warfare 
is to strike straight and hard, as in the fist-fighting referred 
to by the prisoner of Saint Helena; in the second place, a 
decisive victory depends upon the army only to a relatively 
slight degree. Not that this fact in the least relieves the 
army of the necessity of struggling; the more it fights and 
the more heroism it displays, the more it facilitates the task 
of those responsible for decisive success. These two truths 
confirm what I wrote in 1891 in the “Bibliothéque Univer- 
selle” of Lausanne: “The combat of the future will be 
a juxtaposition of partial engagements, like the hand to 
hand conflicts of barbarous antiquity. The times are past 
in which victory depended on scientific dispositions of 
troops by means of which the genius of a Frederick or a 
Napoleon triumphed.” 

Fifteen years later, I further observed in commenting 
on the Manchurian campaign: ‘Tactics have lost much of 
their difficulty. Fighting can be done ‘rough and tumble’ 
and by mechanical means; machine work has taken the 
place of hand work. There is no need of artists; artisans 
or even laborers are good enough for this job. It is all over 
with strokes of genius, those happy inspirations which, by 
a movement directed opportunely at a judiciously chosen 
point, used to cause an enemy to crumble away.” And I 
added: ‘“‘To claim that tactics must hold henceforth the 
second rank in the art of war, to maintain that engagements 
are but comparatively unimportant episodes in the strife, 
to predict that it is no longer on the battlefield that victory 
will be won—this is to utter paradoxes which demand 
justification.” 

This justification has been furnished by events. During 
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more than three years of war no great general has appeared. 
There has arisen no great tactician whose superiority has 
imposed itself like the superiority of a Condé after the single 
battle of Rocroi, or that of a Bonaparte after the single 
campaign in Italy. The reason is not because France 
lacks officers who are valiant, intelligent, and learned, but 
because the present form of warfare does not offer them an 
opportunity to show their stature. Artillery pulverizes the 
terrain, levels the trenches, destroys the defending troops, 
terrorizes and benumbs such as escape the projectiles or 
the asphyxiating gas. When that is over, the infantry has 
merely to come out of its shelters and advance. 

There must be munitions, and good direction and range 
in firing. There is need, too, of courage and of the will to 
do one’s duty. But there is no necessity for evolutions 
that are carefully codrdinated, ingeniously dovetailed, and 
executed at a critical moment. There is no possible chance 
to show skill when the process is so simple. It is a question 
of making good use of shell craters in order to protect oneself 
from shots, and of managing to leave them so as to take up 
better positions. Any man whatsoever, if he has the bold- 
ness and the physical vigor, is capable of doing it. Any 
leader whatsoever, with good sense and a good grip on his 
men, will choose the proper minute for hurling forward his 
command. It has been astounding to see a perfectly new 
army like the British, after a few groping essays, come to 
succeed better in this kind of battle than an old army like 
the French, which has been trained by centuries of tradition 
and ceaseless exercise in the practice of war. 

Races who have practical sense, who do not allow their 
imagination to run away with them, who do not have minds 
trammelled by vague aspirations or by national prejudices or 
professional routine, succeed best in facing reality. They 
see things as they are, and not as they would like them to be. 
And if it is correct to say that a problem properly stated is 
almost solved, it is equally true that the more clearly we see 
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the difficulties of a situation, the better chance we have of 
overcoming them. 

Thus the American army is in an excellent position to do 
successful work. If it feels its inferiority and its inadequacy, 
it will acquire by that very feeling real strength in the sense 
of avoiding the weakness that comes from pride and over- 
confidence. This is a weakness from which, we must con- 
fess, France has suffered severely. National pride made us 
think that we were strong enough to cope with the Germans 
alone, and it urged us on to attack them at Charleroi. A 
little more modesty would have advised us to await their 
attack and to fortify our positions with reference to such an 
eventuality. We thought it braver and less dangerous to 
throw ourselves against their opposing lines. Our theories 
of warfare, full of infatuation, incited us to this course of 
action. Everyone knows what the result of it has been. 
Yet armies have continued in their desire to manoeuvre. 
They have persisted in trying to get out of a war of immo- 
bility into a war of evolutions. On both sides the govern- 
ment and the military command have announced to the 
people at home and to the troops that it was necessary to 
take the offensive. The fighting men have sacrificed them- 
selves with wonderful enthusiasm each time that the de- 
mand has been made upon them, and on every occasion the 
sacrifice has been barren. 

The lesson, at a cost of so many human lives, has not been 
lost, however. The repulse at Verdun calmed the Germans. 
The check received before Laon calmed the French. The 
halt called in their advance in Flanders and in their attempt 
upon Cambrai calmed the English. Better late than never. 
These hecatombs, however, would not have occurred, if the 
world had been willing to admit that war was ceasing to be 
monopolized by the army, and that we ought not to expect 
a final victory from mere triumph on the field of battle. 
There are strong odds that military operations may achieve 
nothing decisive and that the final settlement is likely to 
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depend upon diplomacy or finance, upon an impulse given 
by public opinion, or perhaps upon foreign intervention. 

Naturally, such a conception of war could not be pleasing 
to professional officers. They were bound to be aggrieved 
by the idea that they were to be dispossessed of a glorious 
inheritance, and that they were to become, not useless 
surely, but less useful than in the past. Their repugnance 
to accepting any degradation or diminution of individual 
importance was heightened, without their realizing it, by 
their natural longing to execute those beautiful manoeuvres 
for which they had been exclusively prepared by their 
education. It was to no purpose that the Manchurian war 
had demonstrated the uselessness of such methods. These 
soldiers would not admit the evidence, but remained faithful 
to the practices of the past. 

We must not be too greatly surprised by this contradic- 
tion. One of our profoundest thinkers has said that “the 
heart has reasons which reason does not recognize.” Cold 
logic is not the lawgiver of humanity. Men are dominated 
by the heat of their passions; they are the playthings of their 
instincts, the victims of their inheritance. Not in vain do 
these centuries on centuries of military glory trail behind 
us. Warlike tastes, developed through long years, are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Isit astonishing, then, 
that the ideas I worked out as long ago as 1902 have been 
disdainfully repudiated by my comrades? But I am mis- 
taken in speaking of disdain; the fact is that no one gave 
me the least attention; no one would listen to the solitary 
small voice of a mere captain of artillery. He was obliged 
to content himself with affirming always and everywhere 
that orthodox military precept had chosen the wrong road, 
that the conclusions of masters of the art were not based 
upon precise and real data, and that they would be reversed 
by the first genuine test. 

The proof came, as I have pointed out, in Manchuria and 
in the Transvaal; but military authorities attributed their 
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mistake to peculiar circumstances. They refused to find 
a resemblance between what was taking place in the depths 
of Africa or Asia and what would happen in the heart of 
Europe. To-day they ascribe the substitution of trench 
warfare for the campaign of manoeuvres to a quite excep- 
tional combination of conditions. The venerable General 
Canonge wrote me recently that the present stagnation, as 
he termed it, was to be explained by the fact that at the 
very opening of hostilities the professional army had been 
in large part destroyed, and that the sudden loss of so many 
officers of high attainment had necessitated the training of 
new ones to fill the empty places. We were accordingly 
forced to accept for an indefinite time the kind of warfare 
that, for well-known reasons, the Germans had adopted. 
“This trench warfare,” he added, “‘cannot last long because 
it cannot bring us to a decision.” 

Let us admit that this style of combat will not produce 
a decisive result. Why can it not continue for any length 
of time? Because an army demands the glory of delivering 
an overwhelming blow. Here is the real origin of these 
repeated offensives which, without exception, have proved 
so deadly to the armies attempting them. 

The lesson has been turned to advantage by the Central 
Empires. Since the reverses at Ypres and Verdun they have 
tried as yet no major action on the Western front, but have 
profited by the disorganization of the Russian army, and 
its lack of supplies, to turn their efforts in its direction as 
well as against the Italians, whose demoralization and want 
of caution offered a favorable opportunity. But especially 
have they acted through their air squadrons and their 
flotilla of submarines; they have had recourse to diplomacy; 
they have “worked” the neutral nations, as America cer- 
tainly knows; and in the very midst of hostilities they have 
given to their commerce all the expansion possible. They 
have endeavored to starve their adversaries, while they 
themselves have taken every means to avoid famine at 
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home by using chemistry to produce substitutes for the food 
that was unobtainable, or for the raw materials which 
their industries lacked. The German nation, so vain of its 
military power, has gradually ceased to depend exclusively 
upon its army. It has put into operation a multitude of 
expedients; and while it keeps up its war on land, the way 
it is employing its army shows that it no longer counts solely 
upon that force for final success. 

We should have acted wisely, I believe, if we had followed 
their example and renounced offensive actions, costly in 
money and precious human lives and yielding no real 
profit. The millions of francs thus saved would have had 
uses infinitely more productive of effect. Yet we have 
insisted on trying offensive operations because we flattered 
ourselves, against all probability, that we could thus break 
through and afterwards resume our warfare of manoeuvres. 
Having failed in such enterprises, we have excused them by 
saying that they were designed to fire the national enthu- 
siasm, and to give hope to the country and its allies, while 
helping to influence neutrals. 

In 1916, I argued that the failure to which these attacks 
were doomed would, on the contrary, spread in the nation a 
very justifiable depression, and that a mocking skepticism 
in foreign countries would greet their infinitely small ac- 
complishment. This is, unfortunately, just what resulted 
for the Allies after the Craonne action. A general uneasi- 
ness pervaded France, which found expression in a rear- 
rangement of the Cabinet and in a change of the high 
military command. A similar effect was produced in Ger- 
many after the futile drive at Verdun. These lessons have 
been expensive enough for us to profit by them. Henceforth 
we must be satisfied, on the Western front, with not letting 
our line be pierced. Of course we are not to remain in a 
state of inactivity which would permit our adversary to 
thin his lines. We must harass him incessantly by minor 
engagements and keep him under a threat of violent attacks. 
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We shall not succeed if we do not launch a real drive from 
time to time; but there should be no thought of actually 
breaking through. 

It appears, also, that there is nothing to gain in taking 
territory. The possession of a few kilometers of devastated 
land is of little importance. When a terrific bombardment 
has terrorized the foe to such a degree that we can penetrate 
his lines, “clean up” his trenches, and bring back prisoners, 
the better policy is to return to the positions we have left, 
whose defenses we have built and whose strength we have 
demonstrated. Why remain in the trenches that have 
been destroyed? This involves heavy labor in reconstruct- 
ing them; moreover, a line that suited the enemy is not 
likely to be advantageous to us. 

If the principles which I have just summarized were 
applied on all fronts, the belligerents would be compelled 
to direct their efforts, first to aerial warfare and submarine 
attacks, and, secondly, to all that contributes to material 
life, continuing meanwhile the manufacture of engines of 
war and munitions, and not neglecting the aid of diplomacy. 
Thus shall we win, but not otherwise. 

Still I do not say that the army has no réle to play. 
Pliny speaks of a huge dog that used to attack and conquer 
lions, tigers, and leopards, in the Roman circus. To-day we 
do not employ dogs for such a purpose, but merely to 
help the huntsman. It is the duty of the hounds to find 
and rouse the game; the hunter kills it. The function of 
the army has undergone a similar modification. Formerly 
the fate of states depended upon armies; now other and 
preponderant factors have intervened. But if military 
force is no longer sovereign mistress of the world’s destinies, 
it is nevertheless as indispensable to them as is the hound 
to the hunter. The army by its action puts the nation in 
a position to combat successfully on the economic or dip- 
lomatic field. This is the clearest task which devolves 
upon it. 
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It remains to define this task—in other words, to state 
exactly the part that modern war conditions impose upon an 
army. How can we best express the formula of twentieth- 
century military art? The tactics of our day are based upon 
the postulate that rapid-fire weapons have irresistible power 
against men exposed to their aim. The number of shells per 
minute from a cannon, and the number of balls and frag- 
ments proceeding from these shells, is so great, the space 
covered by these death-dealing projectiles is so large, that a 
single gun handled by half a dozen artillerymen can annihi- 
late a whole regiment. In fact, the very superiority in 
numbers of the regiment is what produces its inferiority 
when exposed to cannon fire. The bigger Goliath was, the 
greater was the probability of his being hit by the stone 
from David’s sling. 

What is termed rapid fire is a fire which goes faster than 
the object upon which it is directed. When bullets can 
keep ahead of marching infantry or galloping horsemen, 
neither class of soldiers can hope, except by a miracle, to 
escape death. Even such faint hope vanishes if progress is 
impeded by natural or other obstacles such as barbed wire, 
swamps, vineyards, hop-poles, pits, stakes, or craters opened 
by bursting shells. 

Napoleon, although he was a determined partisan of 
offensive tactics, many times said that “‘in mountain warfare 
one must let himself be attacked, and never attack.” Why 
did he make this exception to his general rule? Because in 
climbing a slope a force cannot advance quickly, but must 
be for a long time in sight of men standing on the defensive, 
who can, from high ground and at their leisure, crush them 
as they slowly approach. 

Now, if even in the day of flintlocks the defenders had an 
advantage whenever their assailant was obliged to come 
slowly towards them, how much greater must be this ad- 
vantage when rapid-fire guns can be brought to bear upon an 
advance that is impeded by wire entanglements and suc- 
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cessive lines of trench. Some twenty-five years ago, Cap- 
tain Azibert, afterwards a general, but then a professor in 
the artillery and engineering school at Fontainebleau, set 
forth with prophetic penetration the inference to be drawn 
from Napoleon’s utterance. ‘‘Owing to smokeless powder 
and the rapid and sweeping fire of artillery,” he said, “every 
surface offers to the attacking forces of to-day the same 
difficulties that mountain slopes presented a century earlier.” 
Otherwise expressed, the verdict of Azibert was that “every- 
thing becomes a mountain as soon as powder is made to 
speak, and Napoleon’s maxim concerning mountain warfare 
becomes the general rule.” No one could better describe 
the way in which war has developed. 

But to return to the unbreakable character of the fronts. 
No matter how terrific is the fire that sweeps the space in 
front of a line and makes that space impossible of entry, 
there still are points which do not profit by this advantage. 
They are the wings and the rear of the line; for a line taken 
in its rear is as vulnerable as the heel of Achilles. The 
enemy must, therefore, never be allowed to pass behind it. 
To use another term, he must not be able to turn its flank. 
This is the reason why Napoleon said at Saint Helena: “‘An 
army that is marching to the conquest of a country must 
rest its two wings on neutral countries or on great natural 
obstacles. . . . In such a position it has only to take 
care not to let its front be pierced.” For a motionless army 
the conditions are precisely the same, and the danger of 
being pierced hardly exists any longer. Consequently, if 
the extremities of the line are set against a neutral country 
whose neutrality is respected, or against a sea having pro- 
tection on its coast, or against a mountain whose passes are 
vigilantly guarded, that line will not budge; or if it should 
move, it would do so only to an imperceptible extent so 
long as its defenders have the will and the means to resist. 
If there have been offensives which have succeeded, as in 
Serbia, in Rumania, and more recently in Venetia and in 
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Russia, it has been because all the conditions I have 
enumerated have not been fulfilled, or because the troops 
were not supplied with all that was necessary, or because 
they were demoralized by propaganda. 

The victories of the Germans at Charleroi, at Guise, and 
at other points, as well as the victory of the French on the 
Marne, did not proceed from frontal attacks; they were 
obtained almost entirely by flanking movements and by 
threats of envelopment. Nothing like this is to be feared 
now between the North Sea and the Vosges, that is, in the 
region occupied by the army of the United States. That 
army, therefore, has only to take the precautions of which 
Captain Azibert spoke in 1893, and to conform to the direc- 
tions given a century before; it must show good sense, and 
strike as hard and as often as possible. 

The “fist blows” of which Napoleon wrote figuratively 
are literally cannon shots. It is necessary to reduce to chaos 
the wire defenses of the enemy and to fill up his trenches, 
so as to open passages through these obstacles and to create 
channels through which the waves of assault can roll for- 
ward. Tanks are used to break a road; but until they exist 
in large numbers and their construction is greatly improved, 
the artillery must still bear the greater part of the burden. 
Furthermore, multiplying the number of cannon shots fired 
is not enough; the projectiles must reach a point where 
some useful thing is to be accomplished. Now, the science 
of range-finding is decidedly difficult to acquire when an 
officer has not clear notions of the mathematics of the 
process. Trained artillerymen, in fact, count sometimes 
a trifle too confidently upon their knowledge, and hope too 
lightly to bring about the destruction of obstacles with a 
minimum of ammunition. As a result, the destruction is 
not complete when the infantry attack begins. On the 
other hand, gunners who know merely the rudiments of 
their trade rely upon a rather childish repetition in order to 
feel sure of having succeeded. They begin over and over 
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again bombardments that are already effective, at the risk 
of showering shells upon corpses, or, as we say, of killing 
only dead men. This expedient would not be so bad, if 
supplies of shells and powder were unlimited, if the pieces 
did not wear out from over-use, and if the men serving them 
did not become exhausted. 

Besides being an old artillery officer, I am an old adver- 
sary of ill-considered offensives, which is my excuse for 
concluding with what I have already said about them. I 
think it indispensable to put American officers on their 
guard against excess of confidence, a thing which has played 
many bad tricks upon our officers in Europe. The French 
wanted to go to St. Quentin and Laon. They did not 
succeed. The English tried to go to Peronne, Lens, Ostend, 
Brussels, and Cambrai. They did not succeed. The Ger- 
mans undertook to go to Paris, Dunkirk, Calais, and Ver- 
dun. They did not succeed. The Austrians wanted to go 
to Venice. They did not succeed. These checks experi- 
enced by very different armies ought to make us circum- 
spect. They seem to indicate that there is an impossibility, 
or at least an extreme difficulty, in making a success of 
enterprises of this sort. 

Consequently there can be nothing to be ashamed of in 
refusing to try an adventurous offensive. Let no one expect 
that his maiden essay is going to be a masterpiece, if I may 
thus paraphrase our old Corneille. Without doubt a young 
army, full of audacity, fertile in ideas, can put into operation 
new conceptions that will surprise and terrify an adversary. 
But if they should not be successful, that will be no reason 
for feeling the least discouragement. 

Lastly, it will prevent all misapprehensions if we do not 
look for brilliant success, but rather for long and tireless 
effort. Trench warfare puts patience to the proof. I have 
strong hopes that the American army and the American 
nation will meet the test with the admirable resignation 
that most of the forces of the Allies have managed to dis- 
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play. Such resignation and patience will be easy for the 
Americans if only they do not allow themselves to be hyp- 
notized by the conviction that a final triumph can come 
solely from the action of the armies. Confidence in that 
postulate has worked too much evil in the Old World. 
May it not do the like in the New World. Soldiers are not 
the only agents of progress and civilization. It is even 
believable that the victories they win contribute but indi- 
rectly to the betterment of the world, and that victories 
sometimes register a step backward. Diplomacy, priva- 
tions, financial crises, revolutions, imponderable moral 
factors such as fear or courage, faith or unbelief, great waves 
of enthusiasm or depression, a sentiment of human dignity 
and the hatred of national subjection, a horror of tyranny, 
the consciousness of civic duty—all these co-operate with 
tactics and strategy to bring to the world that lasting peace 
which we are invoking in all our prayers and with our whole 
heart. 








THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS 
By W. M. Lerts 


I saw the Connaught Rangers when they were passing by, 

On a spring day, a good day, with gold rifts in the sky. 

Themselves were marching steadily along the Liffey quay 

An’ I see the young proud look of them as if it was to-day! 

The bright lads, the right lads, I have them in my mind, 

With the green flags on their bayonets all fluttering in the 
wind! 


A last look at old Ireland, a last good-bye maybe, 

Then the gray sea, the wide sea, my grief upon the sea! 

And when will they come home, says I, when will they see 
once more 

The dear blue hills of Wicklow and Wexford’s dim gray 

shore? 

The brave lads of Ireland, no better lads you'll find, 

With the green flags on their bayonets all fluttering in the 
wind! 


Three years have passed since that spring day, sad years 
for them and me. 

Green graves there are in Serbia and in Gallipoli. 

And many who went by that day along the muddy street 

Will never hear the roadway ring to their triumphant feet. 

But when they march before Him, God’s welcome will be 
kind, 

And the green flags on their bayonets will flutter in the wind. 





THE SUBMARINE 
By WiuiaM O. STEVENS 


N the evening of February 17, 1864, a lookout on the 
“‘Housatonic,’’ a steam sloop of war lying just out- 
side Charleston harbor, caught sight of something that 
looked like a plank skimming along the surface of the water 
towards the ship. He gave the alarm, but before the vessel 
could swing clear the strange object was alongside. A 
moment later there was a tremendous explosion, and the 
‘“‘Housatonic” reeled and sank. The Federal sloop had 
been sent down by the Confederate submarine “‘ Hunley.” 
This was a little cigar-shaped contrivance, hardly more than 
thirty feet long, with a propeller shaft worked by hand, and 
a single spar torpedo projecting from the bow. She had 
already proved a death trap for several crews, and now in her 
moment of success she went down with all hands. When 
the wreck of the ‘‘Housatonic” was raised after the war, 
the little submarine was discovered wedged into the very 
hole her torpedo had made in the side of her enemy. 

In our Revolutionary War, Bushnell’s device had worried 
the British fleet; and in the time of Napoleon, Fulton had 
demonstrated that his own under-water craft could blow up 
a ship. But this primitive submarine of the Confederates 
was the first of her class to sink an enemy in time of war. 
The feat was not repeated in the Civil War and, strange to 
say, not in the wars that followed. The “‘Hunley”’ held 
her unique record till the summer of 1914. 

Just before the outbreak of the world war, Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott stirred up a controversy by a letter to the Lon- 
don “‘Times” of June 5, 1914, in which he declared that sub- 
marines, combined with aircraft, had made the surface navy 
obsolete; that in time of war no surface fleet could approach 
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a hostile coast defended by submarines; and, worse yet, no 
fleet of battleships could escape destruction even in its own 
harbors. The submarine had been developed amazingly 
since the days of the “‘Hunley” but, as its possibilities had 
never been put to the test of actual war, there was room for 
speculation and difference of opinion. The controversy 
over the Scott letter was going on merrily at the time of the 
Sarajevo assassination. About three months later Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Weddigen of the U-9 seemed to settle 
the issue by sinking, in less than an hour, the “ Aboukir,” 
the “‘Hogue,” and the “Cressy.” 

The first panic caused by that exploit has long since died - 
away, and we have had since then three years and a half of 
war in which to appraise this new weapon. By this time 
we ought to know pretty well what it can do, from its record 
in the hands of an enemy who has used it to the limit of its 
possibilities. These possibilities fall naturally into two 
groups; namely, what the submarine has accomplished as 
a man-of-war and what it has accomplished as an outlaw. 

Of course it was only as a recognized arm of the navy that 
Sir Percy Scott considered it in his startling prediction, and 
we might review first what the submarine has done in its 
legitimate réle in order to see just how far it has borne out 
his contention. In the first place it has proved admirably 
adapted for individual exploits in the hands of a daring com- 
mander. It is the sniper of the sea, finding ambush some- 
times even in the waters of itsenemy. It has done prodigies 
in worming through nets or under mine-fields, as in the case 
of the British E-7. This vessel penetrated the Dardanelles, 
cruised at will on the surface in the Sea of Marmora, paid a 
short but lively call on Constantinople and, after a destruc- 
tive cruise of twenty-four days in Turkish waters, squirmed 
its way safely back to the fleet through a maze of nets and 
mines laid especially to trap it in the Dardanelles. When 
the earlier type of U-boat proved too easy of capture and too 
hard to keep afloat in bad weather, the Germans launched 
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large under-water cruisers that had a wide radius of opera- 
tions. As evidence of what this type of submarine could do, 
we were treated to a visit by the U-53, which crossed the 
Atlantic under its own power and without convoy, and then, 
after a few hours’ stay at Newport, sank four merchantmen 
off Nantucket Lightship, and returned safely to home waters. 
From the time of the U-9’s exploit, fleet commanders 
have had a healthy respect for the submarine. Repeatedly 
we read of the effect of submarines on the character or ex- 
tent of fleet action. For instance, Admiral Beatty, in his 
report of the Heligoland Bight action, says that he “had not 
lost sight of the risk of submarines” but depended on his 
speed to baffle them. The peril of mines and submarines 
turned him back also from his chase of the battle cruisers in 
the Dogger Bank action, and liability to submarine attack 
was probably one reason why Admiral Jellicoe steamed 
away from the neighborhood of Heligoland the morning 
after the battle of Jutland. The presence of enemy sub- 
marines, seen or suspected, has been extremely trying to the 
nerves; but the actual damage they have done during a 
fleet or squadron engagement appears to be nothing at all. 
In the Heligoland Bight affair, the British light cruisers 
fought for six hours in waters that were fairly infested with 
German U-boats, and came out unscathed so far as tor- 
pedoes were concerned. There were submarines with the 
German fleet in the Jutland fight also, but although the 
misty twilight that put an end to that battle offered ideal 
conditions for torpedo attack, it did not enable a single U- 
boat to make a hit. The great speed of the capital ships, 
combined with the screening powers of the destroyers, made 
an effective defense. It seems fair to say, therefore, that 
although the submarine has proved deadly as a sniper, as a 
tactical unit of the battle fleet it has been disappointing. 
Its most important effect on naval warfare is its trans- 
formation of the blockade. The “Hunley” was constructed 
for the purpose of breaking the Union blockade, of making 
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it unsafe for a blockading vessel to lie close to the harbor 
entrance, the only position in which it could catch the elusive 
blockade-runner. The loss of the “‘Housatonic”’ alone was 
a source of much worry to Rear Admiral Dahlgren, who was 
in command of the fleet, and he urged the Secretary of the 
Navy to offer a reward of $30,000 to anyone who should 
capture or destroy one of these Confederate submarines. 
“It is worth more than that to us,” he wrote feelingly. 
And it was with special reference to the blockade that Sir 
Percy Scott emphasized the powers of the modern sub- 
marine. The blockade of a coast defended by submarines, 
he declared, was impossible, and unquestionably such a 
blockade as the Union navy maintained along the coast of 
the Confederacy is impossible to-day in the face of an effi- 
cient submarine defense. 

In the Civil War, after declaring the blockade, the North 
strung out all its available ships, beginning at Hampton 
Roads and ending at the mouths of the Mississippi. As 
fast as vessels could be built or improvised they were as- 
signed places in this long line. Certain of the ports were 
forced by the fleet, as in the cases of Port Royal, New 
Orleans, and Mobile Bay; others like Charleston and Wil- 
mington held out till practically the end of the war. These 
ships of the main blockading force lay close inshore, some- 
times, as in the case of the “‘Housatonic,” actually at an- 
chor. As the blockade-runners made their dash at night, a 
second line of sentinels was stationed far out at sea in order 
to catch the blockade-runner by daylight. This line of 
patrol was called the “flying blockade,” and it was com- 


posed of the swiftest cruisers that could be spared from the 
duty of chasing the commerce-destroyers. 

In the present war, largely as a result of the submarines, 
no man-of-war can lazily stand back and forth off an enemy’s 
coast, much less lie at anchor. The modern blockade is now 
entirely the flying blockade, or, as it is called to-day, the 
“distant” blockade. The main fighting force is concen- 
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trated at the base, ready for “the day.” The work of 
patrolling the enemy’s coast is done by fast cruisers and 
destroyers, aided by armed trawlers. These latter are slow, 
but they are too shallow in draft for the torpedo of a sub- 
marine to hit and they mount a gun or two that out-range 
the guns of the U-boat; moreover they do yeoman’s service 
in mine-sweeping. The British cruisers and destroyers 
stand back and forth at a rate of speed that the submarine 
cannot hope to match, over the wide sweep of the North Sea 
and usually hundreds of miles off the German coast.  Al- 
though the modern blockade is different in character, it is 
still a true blockade so long as it accomplishes the two func- 
tions of cutting the enemy’s communications by sea and 
of preventing enemy action on the sea. 

The first duty, that of cutting the enemy’s communica- 
tions, has been thoroughly carried out. It is obvious that 
the submarine is an ideal type of blockade-runner so far as 
the ability to escape detection is concerned. But the fate 
of the “Bremen” and the transformation of the “‘Deutsch- 
land” into a mine-layer indicate that even a nation as 
closely beleaguered as Germany, has found the submarine 
blockade-runner a frail reed to lean upon for supplies. For 
one thing, it must be remembered that the carrying capacity 
of even the largest submarine is small indeed compared 
with the cost and the risks of transportation. 

The second duty, that of preventing enemy action on the 
sea, is another story. It is true that the capital ships of the 
German navy have been bottled up, but under the conditions 
of the distant blockade it is comparatively easy for single 
ships or even squadrons to dash out from their bases, make 
a swift raiding attack, and get safely home again. For the 
same reason a commerce-destroyer may slip out and take 
the high seas without being sighted by the blockading force. 
These things have been done repeatedly by the German 
navy, and it should be remembered that under present con- 
ditions such occasional exploits are almost impossible to 
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prevent. As for keeping a submarine flotilla from getting 
to sea, that is wholly impossible. Since the U-boat can slip 
through any line of patrols, and since it is the deadliest 
menace to the very existence of those patrols, one might 
incline to the belief that Sir Percy’s prediction had hit the 
mark. But the term “effective blockade” has always, as 
in our Civil War, been interpreted not absolutely but as a 
matter of degree. It is true that nothing threatens so seri- 
ously the very existence of a blockade as the submarine, but 
if we compare the actual extent of enemy action on the sea 
with what it would be if there were no blockade whatever, 
we shall see that, after all, this second function of a blockade 
is being carried out in the main. 

The entire significance of the submarine as a man-of-war 
may be summed up by saying that it has proved a deadly 
weapon for a naval power on the defensive. What effect 
will this fact have on the navy of the future? 

At the outset let it be borne in mind that this record of 
the submarine shows nothing that the majority of naval 
officers had not foreseen. We have just noted that it has 
not made a blockade impossible. It has, however, as ex- 
pected, proved itself an ideal weapon for defense. It is 
ideal because of its ability to base its defense on offensive 
tactics; or, to borrow a phrase from Mahan, to make an 
“‘ offensive-defensive.”” Therefore, for the security of our 
coasts we shall, in the future, depend on the submarine far 
more than on coast batteries or mines. 

Strikingly as its powers have been demonstrated in this 
war, nevertheless the submarine has revealed its weaknesses 
as well. It cannot carry heavy guns or sufficient armor to 
protect it from an enemy’s fire; it is forced to come often to 
the surface to recharge its batteries—in fact, it spends nine- 
tenths of its time on the surface; it is also slow under water, 
capable of only ten to fourteen knots at top speed, and can 
make only short spurts at that, on account of the quantity 
of fuel consumed at full speed. On the surface, of course, 
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it does better, attaining a rate, under full power, of about 
eighteen knots; and while this is too fast for the great bulk 
of merchantmen, it is no match for the men-of-war. 

These weaknesses have laid the submarine open to attack 
by swift, quick-manoeuvring surface ships, particularly the 
torpedo-boat destroyers. These destroyers are, in fact, the 
best remedy yet devised for the submarine. Just before 
the war our naval board had announced a policy of build- 
ing four destroyers for every battleship, because manoeuvres 
had demonstrated clearly the great value of these vessels in 
scouting and screening operations in connection with the 
battle fleet. Add to this the immense importance of the 
destroyers revealed during the war in the campaign against 
U-boats, and one may imagine the proud position of the 
destroyer to-day. We are building vessels of this type now 
just as fast as we can; we shall continue to build them for 
our navy of the future. There is also the hope of an un- 
sinkable ship. 

A curious by-product of the under-sea warfare is the re- 
vival of the monitor. At the outbreak of the war, certain 
monitors were being built in England for the Brazilian 
government for use in the Amazon. At that time a moni- 
tor was regarded as only a shade less obsolete than a frigate. 
But since the Admiralty requisitioned everything in the 
yards that could be called a man-of-war, these monitors 
took the sea, and because of their shallow draft were used in 
the shoal waters off the coast of Belgium. There they 
proved themselves most useful. They were able to co- 
operate with the troops on more than one important occa- 
sion; they moved as a rule in waters too shallow for sub- 
marines to pursue, and even if exposed to attack, their draft 
was so slight that the ordinary submarine torpedo, set to 
run at a depth of eighteen feet, would pass far below their 
keels. Consequently these despised monitors banged away 
most effectively and stayed afloat at a time when it began 
to look as if every other type were doomed to go down. 
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The result has been that monitors of all shapes and sizes 
have been built and operated ever since. There has been 
considerable mystery about them, but it can be said that 
the largest monitors mount the heaviest naval ordnance in 
the fleet, and that as special protection against the torpedo, 
the hulls of these vessels are adorned with “‘cushions” or 
“blisters.”” The value of these protective devices has 
never been put to proof because no monitor has yet been hit 
by a torpedo. It is this enviable distinction that enables 
the venerable monitor to cock its hat in the presence of 
younger but more vulnerable men-of-war. 

The most important influence of the submarine on the 
fleet, as predicted by the enthusiasts, has failed of realiza- 
tion. The U-boat has not driven the surface navy from 
the sea, and the super-dreadnaught has not yielded place to 
the super-submersible. Nor is it likely to do so in the im- 
mediate future. The reason is clearly put by Lieutenant- 
Commander Gill in his ‘‘ Naval Power in the War”: 


The evolution of the submarine appears to be towards the sub- 
mersible battleship; but the consensus of naval opinion at present 
seems to be that a super-submersible capable of navigating under 
the water and also strong enough to fight battleships on the sur- 
face involves an almost prohibitive cost, which would be out of 
proportion to the advantages gained. By increasing the tonnage 
of the submarine its mechanical difficulties are aggravated. On 
the other hand, the large tonnage of the surface battleship is like 
a reserve of wealth, which may be expended in any desirable way; 
if under-water attack is a serious menace to the battleship, some 
of this tonnage can be drawn upon to supply suitable protection, 
such as a series of outer and inner bottoms so constructed and sub- 
divided as to make the ship practically unsinkable; or, if attack 
from the air is dangerous, reserve tonnage may be drawn upon 
for aero defense—and so on. In estimating the value of the sub- 
marine in wars to come it would appear safe, therefore, to assume 
that in future struggles for control of the seas the réle of the sub- 
marine will always be secondary to that of surface ships. 
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The battleship fleet has been safe in its base, and it has 
been able to take the sea for battle without harm from the 
submarine. This immunity has been due to screening de- 
vices and speed. Even a seriously wounded ship like the 
“Lion” was able to limp slowly home after the Dogger Bank 
action because it was surrounded by destroyers. Sir Percy’s 
prediction, therefore, has not been fulfilled; the surface 
navy holds its own, and the capital ship is still the unit of 
naval power. Hence we must continue to build battleships 
as the backbone of our fleet. 

Up to this point we have considered the submarine as a 
legitimate man-of-war; there remains the more important 
aspect, the submarine as an outlaw. From the first shot 
of the war the Germans have made it clear that they re- 
garded no international law that stood in the way of their 
injuring the enemy. By its insistence on visit and search 
for merchantmen under neutral flags and on due regard for 
the lives of non-combatants, international law interferes 
with the full effectiveness of the U-boat as a commerce- 
destroyer. As the Germans saw it, unrestricted warfare 
would relieve the submarine commander of these handicaps 
and throw open a campaign of destruction that would force 
Great Britain to her knees. Of course, neutrals like the 
United States might be annoying but they were not likely 
to interfere; and even if they did, they could not make 
themselves felt before the damage was done and the war 
won. Hence during the last year we have seen the pirate 
submarine dominating the situation. It has brought the 
United States into the war, but at the same time it has come 
perilously near succeeding in its purpose, far nearer than the 
British censorship allowed us to realize. 

The German contention need not be argued here. It 
strikes every neutral in the face, and we have gone to war 
rather than submit. The point to be emphasized here is 
that this piratical use of the U-boat had never been taken 
into account by British strategy preceding the war, because 
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it was assumed that a civilized nation would employ the 
submarine in accordance with civilized standards. Even 
the Germans, with their invasion of Belgium prepared and 
their poison gas concocted and stored away, had not planned 
ruthless submarine warfare. It was merely an alluring way 
out of a bad situation, when the war had settled down to a 
long siege for the army, and Der Tag had not amounted to 
anything for the navy. As the invasion of Belgium was 
the foul stroke of the German army, ruthless warfare was 
the foul stroke of the German navy; and the peril in both 
cases lay in the fact that as neither had been considered 
possible, neither had been provided for by the opposite side. 
A naval defense against the outlaw submarine, therefore, 
has had to be improvised; Great Britain has had to patch 
together overnight, so to speak, some shield against a weapon 
that threatened to cut the very arteries of the Empire. 

Tactics and devices that had proved effective against the 
U-boat as a war vessel would naturally be useful against the 
U-boat as a buccaneer, but unrestricted warfare increased 
the difficulties enormously. Already as a sniper or mine- 
layer in English waters, or as a counter-blockader off its own 
coasts, the U-boat had strained the British supply of de- 
stroyers and light cruisers; but when it turned pirate it 
made the problem desperate. It was ‘desperate because the 
fate of the war hung on finding a solution. 

This solution, in so far as it has been approximated, has 
depended on keeping at the old tactics rather than develop- 
ing something new. Ever since the beginning of the war 
the British have guarded a highway for troopships and sup- 
ply barges across the Channel. In the language of Mr. 
Pollen, they have “‘canalized” a route. Aeroplanes dart 
back and forth overhead, nets and mines fence off the route 
from beneath, and destroyers act as patrols on either hand. 
Thanks to these extraordinary precautions, not a ship or a 
man has been lost in the crossing. Similarly, by heavy 
escort of cruisers and destroyers, Canadian troopships have 
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made the long crossing from Halifax without loss, and we 
are to-day following the same method with regard to our 
own. The sinking of the ‘*Tuscania,”’ however, is evidence 
that even the best convoy system is not invulnerable. At 
all events, ruthless submarine warfare means that the 
method that has protected troopships must now be extended 
to all merchantmen; otherwise for every vessel actually 
sunk, nine would keep away for fear of the same fate, and 
England’s “‘splendid isolation” would become a grim jest 
indeed. 

We have seen that the supply of vessels suitable for anti- 
submarine warfare had already been used to the limit. 
Now, perforce, a large number had to be detached for this 
new duty. Rendezvous and routes had to be established 
for merchant ships of all nations. These ships had to be 
gathered from time to time into squadrons, their captains 
had to be taught to keep squadron formation, to change 
course, or steer zig-zag on signal from the naval officer in 
charge. This task has been far from easy. The skipper of 
a small tramp or tanker is a lordly soul who does not take 
kindly to the orders of a naval person, and he prefers often 
to trust his luck rather than steer zig-zag. The spirit is 
illustrated by the tale of the old captain who always re- 
moved his coat when he read prayers because in uniform, as 
he explained, he could imagine no higher authority. Re- 
cently two merchantmen ran aground in Chesapeake Bay 
because they declined to submit to the authority of the 
captain of a battleship which had come to rescue the ice- 
bound ships in Baltimore harbor. 

A greater difficulty is due to the slowness of the ships. 
As a squadron can go no faster than its slowest unit, a con- 
voying officer usually has a hard time making his charges 
travel faster than seven or eight knots. At this rate it 
would be a poor U-boat captain who could not pick off at 
least one of the ships. Of course the ‘‘wind-jammers” can- 
not operate in squadrons with steamships, and they must 
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take their chance of tagging on to some convoy when they 
reach the danger zone. 

This system of convoy is only a defensive measure. For 
offensive tactics more destroyers are needed in order to 
throw a net of swift scouts over the entire North Sea and 
the waters west and south of the British Isles. Farragut’s 
famous saying, “‘the best defense against an enemy’s fire is 
a well-sustained fire from your own guns,” embodies a vital 
principle of naval warfare; namely, that any scheme of de- 
fense must be based on offensive tactics. To defeat the out- 
law submarine it is not enough to try to shield the merchant 
ships from attack; it is imperative that the hunters them- 
selves be hunted down. 

All the burden of this campaign against the outlaw U- 
boat falls upon the swift, light vessels of the fleet, primarily 
the destroyers. For defensive tactics, screening the fleet, 
transports, or merchantmen, or for offensive tactics, block- 
ading the coasts or pursuing the submarine, the need is al- 
ways for destroyers. Not even the largest navy in the 
world could supply these vessels in any adequate numbers 
to meet the crisis. It was an impossible task, but the 
British navy had to grapple with it because it was a matter 
of life or death. 

Although Entente and American newspapers maintained 
a “ Pollyanna”’ optimism while the sinkings went on, it is no 
secret now that the campaign was steadily going against 
the British at the time the United States declared war. 
And if our allies had had to wait for us to improvise a navy 
as they are still waiting for us to improvise an army, it is not 
unlikely that Kultur would by this time be riding the neck 
of civilization. Fortunately we were able to send at once 
a squadron of precisely the kind of vessels needed—the de- 
stroyers. It is forbidden to state just how large that force 
was then or is now, but it arrived on the scene as oppor- 
tunely as the hero in a melodrama; and it implies neither 
criticism of the English nor glorification of the Americans 
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to say that these American destroyers turned the scale. It 
was like the arrival of Bliicher on the field of Waterloo after 
the heroic all-day resistance of the British troops. 

Turning the scale does not mean that the menace is re- 
moved. The tonnage sunk still outruns the tonnage 
launched, and though England is not yet starving, steady 
attrition on the part of her under-sea enemy would bring her 
to it in time. It must be borne in mind that great damage 
can be done by a few U-boats; in fact, it is quite possible 
that the Germans have no more than twenty-five operating 
in British waters at any one time. Hence it is not enough 
to reduce the sinkings, they must be stopped altogether. 
Every destroyer added to the patrol is one more mesh in the 
gigantic net, and the outlaw submarine will be beaten only 
when the meshes of that net are so numerous that not a 
periscope can break the surface without grave risk of dis- 
covery. 

In the Civil War it was the task of our navy to strangle 
the Confederacy by means of blockade. In this war its 
task is to exterminate the outlaw submarine. It is sound 
strategy to accept this as our true naval offensive against 
Germany and to bend all our energies to the task. It may 
be that we shall adopt some new protective device, like the 
specially constructed hull proposed by Mr. Maxim, or an 
offensive device like a sound detector, by which a U-boat 
may be located when submerged. But for the immediate 
future we must rely primarily on the destroyer, operated 
with sleepless vigilance and at the highest point of efficiency. 

Here, then, is the influence of the outlaw submarine on 
the immediate future of our navy. Having been the cause 
of bringing that navy upon the battlefield, it also supplies 
its instant and pressing task. New and swifter destroyers 
must be—as in fact they are—launched and commissioned 
as fast as possible. Meanwhile, many of the British patrol 
ships which have been racked by long sea duty from which 
they could not be spared, have, since the arrival of the 
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American flotilla, been well overhauled and have taken the 
sea again in fresh trim. Destroyer officers, returning to 
this country, speak of the campaign against the U-boat 
with a confident ring, and we have a right to believe that 
this last ace that von Tirpitz produced from his sleeve will 
be trumped. Whatever happens on land, the Germans 
have nothing else with which to threaten the Allied control 
of the sea, and in the last analysis they must make terms 
with sea power. 

Thus the line for our navy to follow while the war lasts is 
drawn clear. On the return of peace the first duty of the 
Allied nations will be to rehabilitate international law. This 
step is essential to the “partnership of free peoples” which 
must spring from the ashes of this war, else it has been 
fought in vain. The one thing needful that international 
law has always lacked is force. This force must be pro- 
vided by an international league in such a degree of power 
that the most rabid Pan-German will despair of challenging 
it. Since international law dwells chiefly on the sea, the 
meeting place and common highway of all nations, the force 
that supports its mandates must be primarily naval. The 
two powers that can best combine their navies for this pur- 
pose are Great Britain and the United States; and their 
allied fleets must be so imposing that an unregenerate Mittel- 
europa may never hope to rival it in size or defeat it by an- 
other ruthless submarine campaign. Indeed, since the out- 
law U-boat typifies on the sea the German contempt for 
international law, it will be the business of the Anglo- 
American navies to guarantee that it shall never again 
terrorize the ocean highways. 














SCANDINAVIAN NEUTRALITY 


By Maurice Francis EGan 


ETURNING from Denmark after ten years spent 
very near to the German frontier, I am astonished 
to find how little understood are the position and difficulties 
of the three Scandinavian nations, which have contrived to 
remain neutral during the war. I attribute this ignorance 
to the inability of free Americans to conceive conditions in 
which great and mighty countries have an over-powering 
influence on the destinies of smaller lands. To live in Den- 
mark, as I have done so long, is to make one even more 
deeply in love with liberty, for the shadow of a colossal 
despotism is never absent from the minds and hearts of the 
people. A second reason for our misunderstanding the 
situation of these countries is an inadequate knowledge of 
their essential peculiarities. 

The three Scandinavian nations, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, are closely allied in blood; but owing to the effect 
of circumstances on their development they are very different 
in their ideals and points of view. The Danes and the 
Norwegians are in love with popular freedom; the influences 
on their national life come from below. In this sense, they 
are very democratic. The Swedes are still dominated by 
those ideas of authority which moulded the world before the 
French Revolution. Sweden, until April 24, 1917, was be- 
lieved to be governed by the authority of a king little less 
autocratic than his ancestor Bernadotte, that Marshal of 
Napoleon who had imbibed a certain flavor of imperialistic 
ideas. The Swedes, in spite of the great break towards 
Socialism made under the lead of Hjalmar Branting, are 
still much less democratic than the other two Scandinavian 
countries. 
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It is no longer a diplomatic secret that Norway, after its 
rupture with Sweden, would have set up as a republic, 
had not the great powers, including England, interfered. 
However, the Norwegians did the next best thing. They 
accepted a king—a brother of the present ruler of Denmark, 
married to a daughter of Edward the Seventh—who was 
willing to be a president, with very limited constitutional 
powers, for life. It is generally understood that if little 
Prince Oluf, the heir to the throne, did not exist, Norway 
would as a matter of course become a republic on the death 
of the present king. The natural resources of Norway are 
great; she is proud of her water power, of her fisheries, of 
her sailors, of the strong trees that she uses for her ship- 
building, and, above all, of the position she has lately taken 
in the world of music and letters. She is not so proud of 
Ibsen as of Bjérnsen; and I doubt whether she is so proud 
of the powerful race of scientists and engineers arising to 
conquer her natural forces as she is of Grieg. The idea 
that many of us have of a wild country of fjords, of isolated, 
darkly passionate people, disturbed mentally by such phan- 
tasms as Ibsen evoked, is just as false as were our concep- 
tions before the war of a happy Germany full of Gemiitlich- 
keit. The Norwegian is practical, brusque, demanding 
what he wants and generally getting it; he is of a tempera- 
ment in which bluffness must not be taken for frankness, 
and he is above all a natural politician. 

It does not follow that the Norwegian peasant who comes 
here, speaking bad English, is an ignorant person. His bad 
English is very deceptive, and he can probably whistle with- 
out a flaw the Peer Gynt Suite or analyze with genuine de- 
light a novel of Jonas Lie. His tendencies have always been 
anti-German; he has loved England, and has been very 
sympathetic with the United States, because among the 
peasants in the Norwegian country and the poorer citizens 
of Norwegian towns, there is scarcely a family which has not 
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some representatives in the country of Washington and 
Lincoln—two names which he loves and reveres. 

The points of view of the Swede and the Norwegian were 
diametrically opposite during those years in which Sweden 
and Norway were united under one king. If the older 
union between Denmark and Norway had not been broken, 
more sympathetic feelings might have existed, as the Dane 
is less autocratic than the Swede. However, if King Oscar, 
who was a very charming and interesting person, had thrown 
off the ideas of the circle of aristocrats by which he was sur- 
rounded, Norway and Sweden might have remained united, 
but never without a distinct change in the attitude of the 
Swedish ruling classes. 

Not that Sweden looks on itself as a small nation; until 
the Socialist revolt in 1917, the strongest party in Sweden 
—the party which believed that all power should come from 
the aristocrats of birth or intellect—thought that their 
country was destined to become the Prussia of Scandinavia. 
This feeling, so well understood in Denmark and Norway, 
deepened the dislike which these two other countries had for 
rich and arrogant Sweden. 

When the war opened, the three countries were at heart 
opposed to one another. Foreign readers of Scandinavian 
history imagine that the bond of religion kept these Lu- 
theran peoples close together. Whatever bonds of religion 
had existed after the Reformation and until the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus, disappeared in the course of time, as 
the interests of the three peoples diverged more and more, 
and religion ceased to be closely allied to politics. Later, 
Socialism, growing in all three countries, looked towards 
Germany for its inspiration; and Socialism does not concern 
itself with the dogmas or prejudices of any form of the Chris- 
tian religion. At the opening of the war the differences 
among the three nations were marked, and Socialism hardly 
counted as a factor in bringing them nearer. The haughty 
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cast off the Swedish royal power, the disdain of the Nor- 
wegian for a dominating country whose yoke he had thrown 
off, and the scorn of the Dane for the illiberal tendencies of 
the Swede and his lack of aesthetic qualities, did not tend 
to produce that Scandinavian Confederacy which in 1918 
has become more than possible. 

The ill feeling of Sweden for Denmark was accentuated 
by the acceptance of the Swedish throne by King Haakon. 
Although the mother of King Haakon, the present dowager 
queen of Denmark, is a daughter of the late Charles the 
Fifteenth of Sweden, yet the Swedes resented the placing 
of her son, a Danish Prince, on the throne of a country which 
they had hitherto regarded as an appanage. There is a 
story of a Swede in Minnesota who proudly said to an Ameri- 
can: “ You may talk of New York, but we have the beautiful 
city of Stockholm; you may talk of Niagara Falls, but we 
have hundreds of splendid cascades; you may talk of your 
electric cars, but we have finer ones in Sweden.” “But,” 
replied the American, “‘ you have no Indians in Scandinavia.” 
“Yes, we have,” retorted the Swede, “we have Indians, but 
we call them Norwegians.”” This may be exaggerated, but 
it gives a fair idea of the Swede’s attitude towards Norway 
just before the present war. 

Of the three countries, Norway felt itself to be the most 
independent. Since the government was mild and liberal, 
destructive Socialism gained very little headway. As the 
king retained no royal prerogatives worth considering, there 
was nothing to fight against, and so the Norwegian did not 
feel himself bound in any way to imitate the methods of the 
German Socialists. Germany was hateful to the Norwegian 
because it meant autocracy; he had not abolished titles and 
come within an ace of doing away with all decorations, 
to be caught in the toils of an international movement which 
meant the absolute supremacy of the state. Besides, Ger- 
man Socialism had broken down; in vcting military supplies 
for the Kaiser, it had ceased to be international; conse- 
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quently the influence of German Socialism in Norway in no 
way assisted in diverting the sympathies of the Norwegian 
from the cause of the Allies. Until our embargo became so 
extremely stringent, Norway was almost openly unneutral. 
Her great coast-line, her belief in her sailors, and her uncon- 
querable spirit of independence made her one of the freest of 
nations. She feared neither Russia nor Germany. 

In Denmark fear of Germany is still a natural condition 
of mind. If you study the map of Denmark you will ob- 
serve that the northern provinces of Schleswig-Holstein are 
geographically part of Danish territory, and that Germany 
herself seems to melt into Denmark. In truth, the German 
Junker constantly speaks of Denmark as “our northern 
province.”’ The population of Denmark is about 3,000,000; 
the country is purely agricultural, unless we except what- 
ever mines may exist in Greenland and Iceland. On the 
West, you have the North Sea; on the North you have the 
Skager-Rak, which is a branch of the North Sea; on the 
East the Kattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic. Among the 
most precious and dangerous possessions of Denmark are 
the Great, the Middle, and the Little Belt. The Great Belt 
runs into Kiel Bay; and for military purposes this strait, 
which connects the North Sea and the Baltic, is most 
valuable. 

In the beginning of the war, a grave question as to the 
internationality of this Belt, was on the tongue of every 
thoughtful Dane. The precedents were all in favor of the 
internationality of the middle part of it; but as it was ex- 
pected that England might send a fleet to attack the im- 
prisoned German ships, it was presumed that Germany 
might regard this as a breaking of the neutrality of Den- 
mark; and this is, above all, what Denmark fears. Sweden 
is no longer under the shadow of Russia, and Norway con- 
siders herself able to defend her coast; but Denmark knows 
that the fate of Serbia continually hangs over her. She has 
never had any reason to hope for assistance from the great 
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powers. In 1864, Europe stood by and allowed her prov- 
inces of Schleswig-Holstein to be unrighteously seized by 
Prussia and Austria. In addition to socialistic schemes of 
benevolence, she supports a standing army which, at a pinch, 
might number 100,000 men. Her navy, destroyed by 
England early in the nineteenth century, has been revived; 
it has taken years to bring it to its present condition; but 
this condition is meagre compared with the navies of the 
great powers. Nevertheless, in spite of the socialistic dis- 
couragement of the defense of the country, she makes a brave 
military show; but this would be as a mist before a tornado 
if the Germans should land in Jutland or send a group of 
aeroplanes and Zeppelins over Copenhagen. 

Up to the outbreak of the war, Denmark had furnished 
the English breakfast table with butter, bacon, and eggs; 
she had exported fish, a certain amount of cream, beef, and 
pork to Germany; she was deeply indebted to Germany for 
importations and money advanced. Germany had man- 
aged through manipulation of the commercial classes, even 
though they were sentimentally against her, to secure a 
strong grip on her resources. Like Holland, she was begin- 
ning to be a commercial adjunct to her powerful neighbor, 
and the only offset to this was the export of an enormous 
amount of agricultural products to England. While Sweden 
sent out iron and ore, which found a ready market in Ger- 
many, and Norway furnished Germany with the most deli- 
cious fish, almost equal to the famous salmon of the Rhine, 
Denmark continued to divide herself into three parts, like 
Caesar’s Gaul—and England was her best customer. In 
spite of the fact that Denmark was filled with German 
agents offering to buy the exports intended for England, 
at exceedingly high prices, the Danes tried, to the best of 
their ability, to keep up their usual trade with England. 

The literary sentiment in both Sweden and Denmark, was 
not wholly anti-German. The Swedish men of letters, the 
scientists, in fact, clever folk of all kinds found their most 
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discriminating appreciation in Germany. The Swedish 
university education looked entirely to the German univer- 
sities and their methods of thought and practice. For 
Sweden, English culture and English literature hardly 
existed, while from the Swedish point of view American 
culture did not exist at all. What little the Swede found 
good in American literature, he attributed to a rather old- 
fashioned English influence. He admired Longfellow and 
knew of the existence of Washington Irving and Hawthorne. 
The English made no attempt whatever to influence the 
Swedish mind, although we all knew that, once the terror of 
Russia was removed, the influence of English and American 
culture might be made, by judicious propaganda, to offset 
the adoring respect which the educated Swede has for every- 
thing German. Germany to the Swede of the higher class 
represented a mild and benevolent power, which prevented 
the undue manifestation of individuality, while it conserved, 
through well-ordered intellectual power, all that was fine 
and great which could not be disseminated among the 
masses without force from above. 

The three Scandinavian countries have in common their 
love of music and literature; this is innate, natural, not 
exotic; yet a Danish book, while it may be read in Norway, 
will not be read in Sweden unless it is translated. Similarly, 
a novel by Selma Lagerléf loses much of its beauty for the 
Dane and the Norwegian, while the exquisite poetry of 
Johannes Jérgensen is deprived of its bloom when read by a 
Swede, who is unacquainted with either Danish or Norwe- 
gian. Unless a Scandinavian author has an English or 
French market, he must largely depend on Germany for his 
circulation. Georg Brandes, for example, has always had a 
great market for his literary works in Germany. He has 
hitherto been a prime favorite among the French, but since 
his quarrel with his friend Clemenceau, he is looked on by 
many of his countrymen as having pro-German leanings, 
and Brandes, although ferociously attached to the belief 
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that Schleswig should belong to Denmark, has disappointed 
his French admirers by regarding the destruction of Belgium 
as a necessity of war rather than an outrage against human- 
ity. His opponent, Johannes Jérgensen, has become one of 
the bitterest enemies of German ideals. He was Professor 
at Louvain when that city was practically destroyed, and his 
“Clock of Roland” was one of the bitterest arraignments 
of German policy in that unhappy country. But Jérgensen 
has always been Danish of the Danes; he looked rather to 
France than to Germany for the circulation of his books, 
which, through their mystical quality, commanded a great 
audience. Jérgensen is considered to-day the most poetical 
of Danish poets—the Keats or the Spenser of Danish liter- 
ature. 

The University of Copenhagen is an essential part of the 
national life; and, when we think of the nearness of Ger- 
many and the wonderful organization of her universities, we 
wonder that the University of Copenhagen has managed to 
keep itself from being utterly Germanized. The professors, 
however, have always maintained their spirit of independence 
untouched by German political influence. I have merely 
to mention the names of Harold Hoefding Jasperssen, 
Fischer the Egyptologist, Johannsen the biologist, Warm- 
ing the botanist, Andersen the interpreter of literature, 
Amundsen the theological historian, and a dozen others 
whose work is known in this country only to scholars. 
It seemed logical that Danish literature and science should 
turn to Germany for support, and lose much of its freedom 
in so doing. Nevertheless, while it has depended on Ger- 
many for an encouragement which has been readily given, 
yet it has lost none of its national life or freedom. 

The same thing may be said of Danish art. The influence 
on the greatest of all Danish painters, Croyer, is entirely 
Latin; Zahrtmann, who has just died, lived in a world of his 
own untouched by foreign influences; and the modern 
schools of Danish painters are going as far as possible in the 
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line of French impressionism. While the lighter forms of 
dramatic art in Denmark are dominated by the Viennese 
ideals of modern music, while Wagner is sung every year at 
the Royal Opera, with the great tenor, Cornelius, in the 
heroic réles, a Danish singer who should attempt to sing in 
German on the stage of any theatre of Copenhagen would 
be hissed from the stage. The most popular operas of the 
last three years have been ‘‘ Eugene Onegin” and “ Faust,” of 
which the Danes never tire. No year passes without the 
revival of the most important comedies of their great dra- 
matic author, Holberg, whose traditions are very scrupulously 
maintained at the Royal Theatre. Their favorite buffo, 
Olaf Poulsen, was the ideal actor of certain of Holberg’s 
heroes, and certainly one of the best of Falstaffs. As to 
modern plays, very few are imported from Germany. Of 
late, since the French dramatists have ceased to produce, 
the Danish stage has turned to the United States and Eng- 
land. ‘‘Milestones,” for instance, was an enormous suc- 
cess, and ‘‘Romance” held interested audiences for weeks. 
I have merely mentioned the attitude of the Dane towards 
literature, art, and science, to show that in these vital things 
he is Danish to the core, and in no way under the spell of 
the dominating mentality of his southern neighbor. 

The English and French management of the blockade in 
the beginning of the war had much to do with the slight 
change in public opinion concerning the attitude of the 
Allies towards Denmark. In Denmark, France has been 
always the most favored of nations. Among the traditions 
of the past there was nothing to show any antagonism on the 
part of France towards Denmark. In matters of aesthetics, 
since at least the middle of the eighteenth century, Den- 
mark has looked towards France as Sweden looked towards 
Germany; notwithstanding the strict embargo in which 
France assisted England, the indignation caused by the 
brutal invasion of France by the Germans was almost as 
fervent as that aroused by the invasion of Belgium. But 
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the treatment of Denmark by the English, which has been 
by turns drastic and tolerant, of an uncertainty even more 
exasperating than a hard and fixed policy, made the Danes 
feel that the commercial tyranny of the Allies was almost as 
much to be feared as the political tyranny of their opponents. 
But no, I cannot say that, for nothing to the Dane is more 
horrible, more heart-breaking than the prospect of the 
absorption of his country into one whose ideals are so dif- 
ferent from his own. 

At first, certain of the commercial classes made great 
profits, developing a type known as “Gulasch,”’ similar to 
the kind of merchant called “‘Shoddy” during our Civil 
War. These people invested their resources in supplying 
hashed meat to the German army. Every horse that could be 
sold was sent over the border, until the government and the 
more far-seeing of the merchants and the Allies themselves 
put a stop to these wholesale exportations. Denmark as a 
neutral claimed the right to export both to England and to 
Germany, and did not resent the consequences of the block- 
ade when its restrictions were applied impartially. 

As the embargo became more stringent, and English coal 
became almost unobtainable, Sweden began to suffer even 
more than Denmark. The lack of warmth and food, felt 
deeply by the common people, was attributed to the bad 
management and pro-Germanism of the government. This 
was made an excuse for the Socialist and Liberal disturb- 
ances which culminated recently in a change of the Swedish 
government from autocracy to constitutionalism with liberal 
tendencies, and practically forced King Gustav to enter into 
consultation with Norway and Sweden. Three years ago 
such condescension on the part of the Swedish potentate 
would have been looked on as impossible. 

Norway bore the beginning of her deprivations more 
philosophically; she kept her ships going; her sailors braved 
the danger zone without a murmur; yet she managed to re- 
main officially neutral. If Swedish officialism was undoubt- 
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edly German, Norwegian officialism was quite the reverse; 
it reflected exactly the sentiments of the people; the tor- 
pedoing of her ships would have led inevitably to war, if the 
cooler heads of Norway had not perceived that such a defi- 
ance was impossible without the assistance of Sweden. 
It was believed when the German outrages on Norwegian 
shippers were most lawless, that if Sweden had been willing, 
there would have been an open break with Germany. The 
Norwegian press itself, though apparently neutral, was not 
backward in expressing its sense of the utter brutality of the 
Prussians towards a neutral nation. 

The sympathy with the Allies, made ardent by the inva- 
sion of Belgium and the tone of Germany’s despotic actions, 
continued until the United States entered the war. Then 
Norwegians felt the strangle hold at once, and, astonished 
by the treatment their commerce received, began to recon- 
sider their admiration both of England and of the United 
States. They held that, being neutral, they could not cut off 
all exports to Germany and that, in trying to force them to 
do so, the United States was denying its own traditions. 
They held, and do hold, that, notwithstanding the necessity 
that America and the Allies win the war, the drastic treat- 
ment of small neutral nations is contrary to the professions 
of friendship for the little countries which the United States 
has always made. When I left Norway in December, this 
opinion was expressed more in sorrow than in anger; but 
the admiration which the Norwegian people had always 
shown for the United States had begun to cool. “I do not 
blame your country,” a distinguished Norwegian said, “‘for 
strangling us, if that is a necessity of war; but I do blame 
you for departing from your traditions and adopting those 
of the European nations and not making a distinction be- 
tween starving us for a possible good end, and starving us 
in the interest of military red tape.”” The Norwegian, de- 
prived by superior force of his right to trade with belligerent 
nations and obliged to live without the necessities of life, is 
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beginning to take the view of Georg Brandes, who has said: 
‘‘As for myself I believe in the bestial cruelty of each 
party.” 

Now the Germans have begun to show great benevolence, 
even to the hated and stiff-necked Norwegian. They have 
tried to placate the Swede with offerings of coffee, potatoes, 
and coal, saying: ‘“‘Impoverished as we are, we give you 
what we can out of our store, while the Allies, including the 
rich Americans, take the bread out of the mouths of your 
children.” The term “rich Americans” has much to do 
with the irritation in these northern countries. It is useless 
to talk of our want of tonnage; it is useless to point out the 
difficulties of our railways, and quite useless to make any 
excuse whatever. American abundance, American generos- 
ity and, above all, American efficiency have been so much 
exploited in Europe that our difficulties as to tonnage and 
our embarrassment under the enormous strain suddenly put 
upon us, cannot be understood. 

Finding that she was losing her grip on Sweden, and that 
she had already lost commercial power in Denmark and 
Norway, Germany is now counteracting the influence of the 
Allies by offering Rumanian and Galician petroleum and 
coal to the Scandinavian nations. Denmark, patiently 
waiting for the American crude petroleum on which nearly 
all of her industries depend, held off for many months; but 
she was beginning in December to consider the feasibility of 
accepting the German offers. The reasons for these offers 
are obvious. To Germany Denmark is of special commer- 
cial value; Germany’s free harbor is the way to the North, 
and she feels deeply the necessity of controlling Denmark, 
in order that American competition may not interfere with 
her designs after the war. 

After the fateful August of 1914, the three Scandinavian 
countries looked on the United States as the spokesman of 
the neutrals. The United States, using her rights as a 
neutral, continued to trade with Germany; but the blockade 
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forced her to find new routes,—Norway and Sweden became 
roads of transit, but Copenhagen was the most used because 
of its geographical position. The Entente watched our 
exports most closely, and the Scandinavian countries, espe- 
cially Denmark, became involved in an unusual complica- 
tion. Denmark paid for her value commercially by becom- 
ing the very centre for the Argus eyes of England; but the 
three Scandinavian countries worked hand in hand with the 
United States, feeling that though she, as the most potent 
power of the world, could maintain her neutral rights to 
trade, they would be without her in a most precarious posi- 
tion. When we were forced into the war in defense of an 
idea, Denmark and Norway and even Sweden were filled 
with admiration, though they knew that our ceasing to be 
neutral meant perhaps almost a cessation of their agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The United States had become the only country from 
which Denmark could receive raw material, and it was at 
once understood that, unless food stuffs could be sent from 
America, she must kill her cattle. To force this would be 
for the Entente a short-sighted policy, as the cattle thus 
slaughtered must be sent to the German market or rot in 
Denmark. The English could not take these supplies of 
meat, owing to lack of tonnage, the dangers of the blockade, 
and their inability to furnish convoys in the North Sea. 
Again, for Denmark to refuse to export her surplus to Ger- 
many might be looked on by her neighbor as an act of un- 
neutrality. It would take exactly eight hours to bring a 
fleet of destructive airships over Copenhagen, and probably 
not more than twenty-four hours to put an army corps into 
Jutland. This result would not only give Germany her 
coveted northern province, but at the final reckoning would 
add to the territory with which she could bargain. 

The recent meeting of the three kings of the Scandinavian 
countries, so unexpected and so unusual, was practically a 
meeting in self-defense, forced on them by the precarious 
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situation in which the war had placed their countries. 
Sweden had prided herself on her militarism, copied from 
the German system. Norway relied on its coast-line, its 
shipping, its fisheries, and the firm belief that it was practi- 
cally independent of the world, with an assured future made 
by its own brains and its natural resources. Denmark, 
never free from the fear of the German Colossus, believed 
that England and Russia might save her from extinction at 
the crucial moment; and the preponderance of American 
opinion at the various Hague conferences made her hope that 
the moral force of our opinion might prevent her national 
extinction. These hopes are gone. Denmark fed England, 
she exported certain products to Germany, she had made 
herself the foremost scientific agricultural nation of the 
world, she was the freest, she was working out the ideals of 
her national life without desiring to acquire territory or to 
infringe on the rights of others; but the moment the United 
States entered the war, she and the other Scandinavian 
nations gave up hope of any protection or help, and they 
have now determined to band together in an industrial, 
economic union. The world has deserted them, and they 
have determined to do their best to become independent of 
the world. 




















THE NEW CHEMICAL WARFARE 


By Juuius STIEGLITZ 


STRIKING feature of the great war is the prom- 
inent part played by the natural sciences in its in- 
ception and its progress. The major nations on each side 
are bringing to bear upon the problems of offense and de- 
fense, of supplies of foods and other necessities, upon the 
preparation and preservation of their man power, all the 
vast resources of scientific knowledge and research which 
the last hundred years have given to our civilization. 
Nearly all the sciences have been called upon to render im- 
portant service, but it is not surprising that the leading 
roles have fallen to the two fundamental natural sciences— 
physics, the science of the transformation of energy, and 
chemistry, the science of the transformation of matter. 

The public was not unprepared for the great feats of the 
physicists: their mastery of gravity in the magnificent de- 
velopment of the aeroplane, their mastery of the buoyancy 
of the sea in the modern submarine, their masterful use of 
light in observation and range-finding methods of remarkable 
precision, and their impressive control of all forms of sound 
transmission in wireless telegraphy and wireless telephony 
and in submarine detectors. All these have been rapid 
developments of inventions with which men have been 
familiar in earlier, cruder forms and which were easily un- 
derstood. But there is little question that the leading part 
played by chemistry in the war in an almost infinite variety 
of ways came with a shock of surprise to the public, and for 
the first time in history roused men to a realization of the 
power and resourcefulness of this fundamental science. 
Chemistry is a difficult science; its greatest triumphs are 
based on the application to given problems of its theories 
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and laws concerning those invisible, sub-microscopic worlds, 
the atoms and molecules, of which matter is composed. 
The high powers of scientific imagination controlled by 
rigorous logic, which makes the intangible, ultimate par- 
ticles realities to the chemist, appeal to comparatively few 
men who do not devote their whole lives to the science. 
Consequently, the achievements of chemistry are commonly 
accepted as completed results, while the processes by which 
they are obtained still have for the public much of the air of 
that mystery which shrouded the efforts of the alchemists in 
the Middle Ages. 

It is no exaggeration to say that chemistry made this war 
possible in its very beginning and is now primarily respon- 
sible for the prolongation of its terrible ravages. There is 
no question that without the recent development by her 
great chemists, especially by Professor Haber, by Professor 
Ostwald, and by Dr. Caro, of methods of converting the 
atmospheric nitrogen on a large scale into ammonia and 
nitric acid, Germany would not have dared to open the war 
in 1914. It was these discoveries that insured to her ample 
and constant supplies both of explosives for the battlefields 
and of fertilizers for her farms for an indefinite length of 
time. The Haber process alone has been estimated to have 
produced in 1917 no less than 500,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate as against a yield of 60,000 tons in 1914, and the 
total yield of nitrogen products obtained from the air in 
Germany in 1917 has been estimated at 1,600,000 metric 
tons! Without this aid, in the face of the possibility of 
Great Britain’s control of the seas and the cutting off of sup- 
plies of nitre and food, Germany would have been compelled 
to stake all on the chance of a speedy conquest, such as she 
failed to achieve in 1914 as a result of the Battle of the 
Marne. 

With chemistry thus a vital factor in the very inception 
and planning of the war, it is not a matter of surprise to find 
in its progress that the power and resourcefulness of the 
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science of the transformation of matter should have been 
drawn into the conflict to an ever increasing degree, until at 
last we have chemists at the very battle front waging war ona 
scale never witnessed before in history. Twenty per cent 
of the shells now fired on the western front, it is estimated, 
are charged with chemical poison or irritant rather than 
with shrapnel. Besides this direct participation in the 
actual fighting, chemists behind the lines are the ““key men”’ 
in huge industries, in part supplying the warring armies with 
munitions, in part meeting the more peaceful but pressing 
needs of the civic population for articles which before the war 
were imported from foreign and, especially, enemy coun- 
tries. In addition to contributing thus directly to the de- 
mands of the war, chemistry has been called in a number of 
imperative ways to the aid of her sister sciences in the solu- 
tion of war problems. Within the limits of this article, it 
will be possible only to touch upon the most striking of 
these activities in which chemists have been engaged, es- 
pecially in our country’s own relations to the war. 

Medicine is doing wonders in protecting the millions of 
men in arms against disease in camp and trench, which in 
previous wars was prone to count more victims than did the 
battlefield. The science is writing an even more wonderful 
record in saving life and limb from the carnage of the long 
battle fronts. To medicine chemistry is giving its anti- 
septics and disinfectants, iodine, phenol and bichloride of 
mercury, chloride of lime and formaldehyde, as well as the 
modern preparations of Dr. Dakin, derivatives of hypo- 
chlorous acid, made to have a maximum disinfecting and 
antiseptic effect with a minimum of injury to the tissues. 
To medicine, too, chemistry must contribute on a scale 
never before demanded, the anaesthetics for the operating 
tables of the base hospitals, a shortage of which in the early 
stages of the war caused so much needless suffering. 

Here we have an excellent instance of the great possibili- 
ties of the science. Cocaine, found in the leaves of eryth- 
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roxylon coca, which was first used as a local anaesthetic, 
has the great disadvantage that it is dangerously poisonous, 
and its use led occasionally to fatal consequences. More- 
over, the supply was limited and its cost often prohibitive 
for all but the wealthy. A profound study by chemists of 
the arrangement of the atoms in the molecule of cocaine 
gave the world the plan key for the preparation of sim- 
ilar, but simpler drugs, which can be made in any quan- 
tity from coal-tar products and which, above all, show far 
lower degrees of toxicity than cocaine. Thus, one of the 
best of these products, procaine (the new official name of the 
drug introduced as novocaine) is only one-sixth as toxic as 
cocaine and its use is practically devoid of danger. Again, 
chemistry must supply medicine with its anodynes and 
hypnotics, such as chloral, sulphonal, trional, and barbital— 
the official name of the drug introduced as veronal. These 
are all products of the ingenuity of chemists in devising 
means to an end; and in barbital, which is closely related to 
substances like uric acid to which our bodies are accustomed, 
we have perhaps the least harmful of the agencies for bring- 
ing sleep to the sufferer while nature exerts her healing 
powers. 

In the face of the fast disappearing margin of safety in 
the food supplies of the world, final success or failure of the 
warring nations may rest with the botanist, under whose 
guidance should be placed the effort to produce a maximum 
yield of food despite a shortage of men. To this vital cam- 
paign chemistry is giving the lore of the composition of the 
soil, the recipes for fertilizing it properly with potash or 
phosphate, with nitrate, ammonia, or lime, in order to make 
possible intensive cultivation. There is no exaggeration in 
the statement that German chemists have saved their 
country from the alternative of starvation or surrender by 
the aid they have rendered agriculture in supplying it with 
the thousands of tons of ammonium sulphate and nitrate 
prepared from the atmosphere by the processes of their 
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great chemists. When parasites threaten the growing crops 
or a blight attacks the garnered grain, fruit, or vegetable, it 
is again to the chemist that the botanist is wont to turn for 
his cyanides and arsenicals, copper salts and sulphur mix- 
tures. Finally, the efforts of the botanist in control of 
agriculture must be supplemented by the chemist in per- 
fecting methods of preservation, and especially of desic- 
cation of foods, which in one operation could relieve diffi- 
culties of transportation, of storage, and of preservation. 
To the physicists chemistry has supplied as needed, inijis- 
pensable materials, without which their brilliant achie¢e- 
ments would probably have been in large part impossiby. 
The keenness and accuracy of Xision of the modern range. 
finders, of telescopes, field-glass@s, and cameras—the eyes 
with which physics has equippedtmodern armies and fleets 
on the sea and in the air—depend yn the preparation by the 
chemist of optical glasses of purest: quality and fine adjust- 
ment in composition to a great variety of needs. It is well- 
known that this problem of optical glass was one of the most 
serious of the many confronting us when we entered the 
war, and a very brilliant and rapid solution was worked out 
by a staff of chemists under the able direction of Dr. Arthur 
L. Day, whose success is destined to be remembered as one 
of the great achievements of American scientists in this war. 
Again, the modern aeroplane would collapse under its 
load of pilot and observer, of armor and ammunition, did 
not chemists supply those cunningly devised alloys which 
combine greatest strength and toughness with a minimum 
of weight. In fact, every single component of the aeroplane 
and its equipment has been made the subject of intensive 
chemical study, designed to meet the new conditions of 
strength and lightness, power and compactness, resistance 
to vibration and to the moisture of the clouds and the fri- 
gidity of the skies. The fuel of the engine, the lubricant of 
its parts, the metal of the engine and of the framework, the 
material of the wings and of their coating, all these are 
25 
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chemical problems, still engaging the attention of investiga- 
tors who would improve this vital weapon of the air. No 
doubt, we all regret that the chemists by stored oxygen, by 
reagents absorbing carbon dioxide and producing oxygen, 
by the storage of energy in electric batteries, have kept the 
submarines, an invention of the physicists, from suffocating 
in their own foul gases in the depths; but there is comfort 
for us in the thought that our own submarines may profit 
by these discoveries. 

If we turn now from the services of chemistry in support 
of the important war work of other sciences, to achieve- 
ments wholly her own, we have, first, the more peaceful and 
beneficent duty of chemists to supply the people of this 
country with chemicals hitherto imported from abroad. 
Three typical and important illustrations of these tasks must 
suffice: the providing of drugs for the health of our people, 
the manufacture of coal-tar dyes for our textile, leather, and 
related industries, and finally the production of potash for 
farm and factory, the supplies of which were to a great ex- 
tent cut off from us when commerce with Germany ceased. 
These three great tasks of chemistry have been selected be- 
cause it is important for us to realize that it is our duty to 
free our country for all time, if possible, from dependence 
on foreign countries. We must have chemical independ- 
ence in peace if we wish to have it in war, and if we wish to 
avoid any repetition of the grave perils to which the health 
of our people, the stability of our industries, and the pro- 
ductiveness of our farms were exposed by our situation at 
the outbreak of the war. 

It is a pleasure to be able to summarize the situation in 
regard to drugs, and especially in regard to the so-called 
synthetic or artificially produced drugs, which as specifics 
are in many instances superior to any natural product, by 
saying that the worst is over. Almost all the essen- 
tial drugs are now being manufactured in the United States, 
and in a very few weeks the shortage that has existed 
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will be a matter of the past. Thus, Ehrlich’s famous speci- 
fic salvarsan, officially known as arsphenamine, is to-day 
being manufactured in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and New 
York on a scale sufficient to supply the army, the navy, and 
the public with an article which is superior even to the orig- 
inal German brand. It is also cheaper to-day than before 
the war as the result of conditions imposed by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the issuance of licenses for its manu- 
facture. The sufferer from gout may have his phenyl cin- 
choninic acid to clear his system of uric acid, the victim of 
insomnia his diethyl barbituric acid (barbital or veronal) ; 
and for the patient on the operating table or in the dentist’s 
or oculist’s chair, procaine (novocaine) is now being made 
and soon will be available in the quantities needed. 

The situation has been acute, and “‘ Bulgarian operations” 
—operations without an anaesthetic—had become all too 
common according to reports from hospitals. Why should 
we ever again expose ourselves to such unnecessary inflic- 
tion of suffering upon the patient? The Federal Trade 
Commission is charged with the duty of issuing licenses for 
the manufacture of drugs under enemy owned patents, and 
it has taken hold of the problem in a broad and constructive 
spirit, with the object not only of encouraging manufac- 
turers to meet present needs but also of helping them to 
build up an American industry that may continue after the 
war. Accordingly, licenses are being issued not merely for 
the period of the war but for the entire life of patents, and 
new official names are being given to important products, 
so that after the war the market may be open to all and the 
public may benefit by the existence of several sources of 
supply in place of an exclusive one. 

A most encouraging sign of our future independence in this 
field, which must include freedom from foreign patents if it 
is to be a permanent and worthy independence, lies in the 
research that is going on to discover new and, if possible, 
better remedies than those made under foreign patents. 
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Even in this short time, encouraging results have been ob- 
tained. One American house has invented a local anaes- 
thetic, apothesin, which, according to the investigations of 
eminent surgeons, may be safely and effectively used in 
place of the toxic cocaine and as a substitute for procaine, 
and the Rockefeller Institute has reported most promising 
progress in the development of a less dangerous and much 
cheaper specific than arsphenamine. 

In regard to the manufacture of coal-tar dyes to take the 
place of those formerly imported from Germany we find, 
according to the report of Secretary Lane, that at the out- 
break of the war in 1914 we had five or six manufacturing 
houses producing dyes and that we now have over ninety 
such concerns, besides a hundred firms producing so-called 
“‘crudes”’ and “intermediates,” from which the dyes are 
ultimately “‘built up.” In a recent conversation, a for- 
mer representative of one of the great German manufac- 
turing establishments—an American of unusual ability and 
keenness of vision—told me that in his opinion Germany 
has lost forever the great bulk of her trade in dyes with 
us. We are now making the blues and the blacks and 
other plain colors in as good quality as they could be im- 
ported. It is especially in the field of the fancy dyes—for 
instance, the fluorescent dyes—that we have as yet done 
little more than make a beginning. Whether we can de- 
velop the production of these finer dyes, or indeed hold 
our own in the manufacture of the more common ones, in- 
volves a very important issue for the country. 

The total value of the dyes is not so very great—a fact 
which has been too often over-emphasized by men who ap- 
parently would discourage dye manufacturing in this coun- 
try—but the value of the fabrics on which dyes are used is 
enormous. There is little reason to doubt that after the 
war Germany will make a great effort, perhaps not to re- 
cover at once her commerce in dyes, but rather to gain a 
great initial advantage by selling fabrics colored with her 
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best and finest dyes in the markets of the world. A wise 
and liberal policy on the part of Congress in encouraging 
capital investment in this field by protective duties until 
methods of manufacture on a large scale and outlets for the 
utilization of by-products have been properly developed, 
will be the decisive factor in making possible future 
American independence in dyes. Many of us remember 
the violent outcry against the duty on tin plate when 
this duty was first imposed—and yet this duty led to the 
development of the huge industry which has supplied us 
during the war with the tin plate we needed. No sensible 
individual would care to contemplate what our situation 
would have been if we had been obliged to start an infant 
tin plate industry at the outbreak of war. Let us at least 
have time to develop in the same way a great and independ- 
ent coal-tar dye industry to supply us in peace or war with 
dyes as well as the synthetic drugs we need more urgently 
even than dyes; for the same plant that converts the benzene 
and the toluene, the anilin and the toluidin of the coal-tar 
into flaming colors or into pain-soothing or disease-curing 
medicinals, can also convert in war time these crude products 
into the all-powerful T. N. T., picric acid, and similar “high 
explosives.” 

The potash problem is perhaps the most important in- 
dustrial problem which chemists must solve for our country. 
Germany has in the Stassfurt deposits the greatest easily 
mined potash supplies in the world. Some of her ardent 
patriots are already boasting that after the war Germany 
will be in a position to dictate to the rest of the world exactly 
how much of this invaluable fertilizer each country may 
have, or, in other words, exactly how productive the wheat, 
corn, and cotton fields of a country will be permitted to be. 
This is not altogether a vain boast. At the lowest estimate 
Germany would have in her hand a trump card by which 
all agreements on the part of her enemies as to after- 
the-war trade embargoes and all resolutions by our own 
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chambers of commerce not to import goods from an im- 
perialistic Germany might be set at nought. We must re- 
call that even before the war, the German government 
regulated and limited the quantities of potash which could 
be exported. How much more readily will she now avail 
herself of her potash supplies to insist on liberal terms for 
trade after the war and for the materials she herself stands 
in sad need of! The value of such a controlling position in 
regard to this necessary fertilizer can only be destroyed if we 
and other nations succeed in making available other great 
potash supplies at before-the-war prices. 

The United States has ample quantities of potash in its 
mineral resources, but most of it is locked up in silicates like 
feldspar, from which it cannot be leached by water—as can 
the potash in the Stassfurt deposits—and which is so resist- 
ant even to acid that at present the recovery of potash from 
feldspar is expensive and possible only as a war enterprise. 
We have potash in salt lakes like Searles Lake in southern 
California and the Nebraska Lakes in northwestern Ne- 
braska, in the sea-weeds of the Pacific Coast, in the alundite 
deposits of Utah and the flue dust of cement mills; and we 
are now supplying from sixty to seventy per cent of the 
country’s normal needs—but at war prices, prices which the 
farmer and manufacturer would refuse to pay if a trade 
agreement with Germany should bring in a cheaper product, 
for which she would try. 

In the development of our own resources surely lies the 
greatest problem for the ingenuity and the scientific ability 
of the American chemist. Increased exploitation of our 
salt lakes, more scientific methods for the purification of 
their product—which in important instances is contaminated 
with borax, a poison for the soil—a careful survey, with the 
proper chemical analysis, of the potash content of waters of 
the United States and of Mexico, and attempts, with the aid 
of geologists, to locate the mother beds from which the, pot- 
ash is derived in these lakes, and, finally, continuous effort 
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on that hardest of all the problems, the economic extraction 
of potash from our abundant feldspars, represent the most 
promising lines of work in this field. Chemists have a great 
classic precedent for bending their best energies to such 
problems, for van’t Hoff, the great Dutch chemist, erhaps 
the greatest chemist of the generation that is now passing, 
devoted some of his last years and his fine command of the 
science to one of the most difficult of the Stassfurt prob- 
lems. By his solution the potash in the mineral carnallite, 
a double salt of potassium and magnesium chlorides, be- 
came available as pure potash salt. 

In chemistry “behind the lines,”’ we find, in the first 
place, our great steel industries meeting a demand for steel 
for guns and shells, for ships and for armor, for the innu- 
merable accessories in buildings, railway equipment, and 
machines, a demand greater than at any time in the history 
of the world; for the steel industry is simply our greatest 
chemical industry, consisting of a series of chemical opera- 
tions carried out on a huge scale. From the assaying of 
the ore at the mouth of the mine and in the yards of the 
mills, from the regulation of the coking oven and the closest 
inquiry into the composition of every ingredient mixed with 
the ore in the furnaces or with the crude iron, through the 
supervision of manufacture by specimens drawn off and 
sent to the chemical laboratory for rapid tests, to the final 
stages of its purification, steel is the product of chemical 
control and investigation. The chemist’s knowledge of how 
the properties of steel can be modified as to toughness 
or hardness, elasticity, temper, and resistance to heat and to 
cold through the cunning admixture of other components, 
has been used as never before to give a longer life to great 
guns, to add to the resistance of armor, to preserve the cut- 
ting edge of high-speed tools working without loss of effi- 
ciency at temperatures at which ordinary steel would melt 
like butter on a July day. 

Side by side with steel stand the explosives for the mil- 
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lions of shells we are making. Thus the best of modern 
explosives, trinitrotoluene or T. N. T., is being manufac- 
tured from toluene with the aid of nitric and sulphuric acids 
at the rate of many tons per day. The power of this ex- 
plosive was never shown in a more tragic and overwhelming 
manner than in the recent destruction of Halifax, which was 
brought about by the explosion of a cargo of T. N. T. in the 
harbor. Other high power explosives, picric acid or trini- 
trophenol, gun cotton or nitrocellulose, nitroglycerin, the 
explosive ingredient of dynamite, and nitrogelatin, are 
being manufactured on a colossal scale under the direction 
of expert chemists. Let the compounding go a bit too fast 
and temperature control be lost, then the giant powers 
inevitably pass from the control of man, whose only safety 
lies in flight from the approaching volcanic upheaval. 

For the scientist all of these high explosives are sub- 
stances whose ultimate molecules are extraordinarily un- 
stable, because they contain in closest proximity within 
each molecule the combustible component represented in 
ordinary gunpowder by charcoal and sulphur, and the 
oxidizing component represented in black powder by the 
nitre. Or, in more modern terms, these explosives contain 
huge quantities of electricity, in the form of electrons ready 
to leap within each tiny world like a flash from atom to 
atom and, when they do let go, producing gases that can 
raze cities and remove hills by the energy of their quick 
expansion. But “that is another story,” to which I have 
referred only to emphasize that it is through our knowledge 
and control of this ultimate structure of matter that chem- 
istry can transform at will the same crude material toluene 
into a destructive giant like T. N. T. or into the fairies of 
modern realism—hypnotics, anaesthetics, and other cura- 
tive agents. 

Upon the chemist also falls the duty of insuring a con- 
stant stream of supply of the basic materials from which 
these high explosives are made. The manufacture of sul- 
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phuric acid is in itself a vast industry, working at its utmost 
capacity and seeking every available source of its own crude 
material, sulphur. For the production of nitric acid we 
are still dependent on the nitrates of Chile and Peru, but at 
the end of last August our government at length made a 
definite start on the erection of plants for the production of 
nitric acid from the atmosphere. Similar factories in Ger- 
many, as I have already said, have kept her supplied with 
this absolutely necessary material, without which she could 
not have faced the possibility of a prolonged war. 

Along the Atlantic coast huge plants for the manufacture 
of alcohol from molasses and other cheap fermentable ma- 
terials, have risen as war industries. From the alcohol 
acetic acid is obtained by oxidation on a scale which pro- 
duces in a single plant a quantity approximately equal to 
the vinegar made in the world the year before the war; 
and the acetic acid in turn is converted into acetone for the 
munition manufacturer. Similarly, the needed production 
of toluene and benzene for the high explosives has led us 
under the guidance of chemists to begin to recover the by- 
products of our coke ovens, by-products which formerly 
went to waste in smoke to the amusement and hardly sup- 
pressed scorn of the European chemist. From the recent 
report of the Secretary of the Interior we find that this 
industry has doubled its capacity since 1914, but that half 
of our coke will still be made this year in the old beehive 
ovens, from which the coal-tar, the benzene, and toluene so 
urgently needed for increasing the output of high explosives, 
escape into the air. So precious are these products that our 
larger gas plants are introducing, with the aid of the govern- 
ment, expensive machinery for the collection of the three or 
four drops of benzene and toluene which are found in every 
cubic foot of gas, the total quantity thus to be recovered run- 
ning into the millions of gallons. If the critical situation of 
the food supply of the world and the war weariness of the fight- 
ing nations do not bring the war to an early close, a decision 
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probably can be forced only by the side that can hurl against 
the enemy the greater number of thousands of tons of high 
explosives. A maximum production to the limit of our 
capacity by a rapid extension of the modern coking oven to 
all of our coking plants would, therefore, prepare us for an 
attempt to duplicate on the western front in Europe some 
such tremendous effects of T. N. T. as were witnessed in the 
Halifax disaster. 

In passing, we may ask what can be done with all these 
by-products of the gas and coking plants after the war. 
Benzene, toluene, and the other coal-tar ingredients will no 
doubt be a drug on the market; but ‘chemists are contin- 
ually discovering new uses for these materials. Moreover, 
for dyes and medicinals they are being used on an ever in- 
creasing scale in the manufacture of modern plastics, like 
Dr. Baekeland’s bakelite, a condensation product of 
phenol and formaldehyde, like redmanol and condensite, 
which have found innumerable applications. These range 
from the preparation of finer articles, like the plates 
for phonograph records, to the manufacture of massive 
insulating blocks and the manifold other insulating devices 
needed by the electrician. With the great excess of'supplies 
of coal-tar after the war we may also expect to see a rapid 
extension of the applications of these useful inventions of 
modern chemistry, possibly to articles of furniture, flooring, 
and similar household appliances. 

The part which chemistry has in the battle-line itself is 
perhaps the most interesting and absorbing chapter in the 
history of the war so far as it is being written by chemists; 
it is also the most horrifying and depressing, and for very 
obvious reasons it can be written in detail only after the war 
is over. When Germany let go the first wave of poison gas 
in contravention of all international agreements, it is said 
that the British general in command wired to London that 
if relief were not sent within three days the whole British 
line would be compelled to retire. This is a measure of the 
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intolerable suffering of the first victims of this treacherous 
mode of attack, which has been justified in the eyes of the 
German public only by the claim that the French had first 
used chemical “‘stinkpots.” To the credit of the co-ordi- 
nation of science and government in England it is reported 
that within thirty-six hours a million and a half of the first 
crude but sufficiently effective gas masks were delivered at 
the front—simple gauze affairs saturated with absorbent 
(probably some alkaline liquid) for the dread chlorine gas of 
the enemy. 

Since that day chemical warfare has developed rapidly 
on both sides, offensively and defensively. At first it was 
simply a matter of a “gas wave”’ propelled by the wind and 
rolling over the land from trench to trench; but this mode 
of attack was too dependent on the whims of the shifting 
winds, and chemical warfare very soon had recourse to the 
hurling of shells loaded either with a deadly poison or with 
irritants for the eyes and all exposed mucous membranes. 
It is estimated that on the western front every fifth shell 
now fired is loaded with chemicals, which are held in much 
greater fear by the men in the trenches than shrapnel or 
bomb. Most dreaded of all, however, is the last form of 
chemical attack, the attack by liquid fire, against which 
there is no defense except speedy flight or retirement and 
the species of defense which lies in the fact that the at- 
tackers in flame warfare are usually easily detected and 
rapidly “picked off.” 

It is best on the whole not to name the materials used in 
this savage business. Some of my readers may recall the 
incident in a London murder trial when a chemist was asked 
whether all poisons could be detected, and replied “all but 
one.” When the question—‘‘ which one?”—was next put, 
the wise judge instantly forbade the chemist to reveal the 
dangerous secret. A few of the facts, nevertheless, con- 
cerning the materials used in chemical warfare have already 
received such wide dissemination that they may be men- 
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tioned here. Chlorine was the first gas used, a violent 
irritant for all mucous membranes and especially for the 
lungs, as every student in chemistry has experienced at some 
time or other. Chlorine is still much employed both for 
gas waves and in bombs charged with the liquefied gas under 
high pressure. Indeed, the manufacture of chlorine on a 
very large scale is becoming speedily one of the great muni- 
tion industries of the United States. Even more terrible 
than chlorine is phosgene, a combination of chlorine with 
that other deadly gas, carbon monoxide, which is produced 
in a coal or charcoal stove when the glowing coal has an 
insufficient supply of air for complete combustion. The 
specific gravity of phosgene is greater than that of chlorine, 
and it has been largely used, often mixed with lighter and 
more poisonous gases, for the gas wave attack under the 
favor of the winds. Even a single whiff is oppressive to the 
lungs for a day. It will be better to say nothing about the 
nature of the ingredients carried by shells intended to 
scatter poison or irritant among the ranks of the enemy. 
Some of them are so deadly that two small whiffs are suffi- 
cient to cause death, others so irritating that they are blind- 
ing or cause such edema of the lungs that men are totally 
incapacitated 

Against this dread offensive chemical warfare, after the 
first surprise attack, effective defense has been developed 
on both sides by masks containing suitable absorbents for 
the purification of the air which is inhaled. The nature of 
the absorbents is known to many, but in war time it seems 
wiser not to be specific in these matters. It should suffice 
to say that the most important quality which a good mask 
must have is to absorb a great variety of poisons with a 
speed which will allow the strenuously working soldier to 
inhale at least thirty litres of air per minute. This repre- 
sents a tremendous rate of flow, and only the best, most 
porous, and most active materials are of any value. Chem- 
ical officers in the camps are teaching our men, by object 
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lessons with some of the materials they are likely to en- 
counter at the front, that the gas mask, uncomfortable as it 
no doubt must be, is the very best friend a man in the 
trenches can have. 

With the perfecting of the gas mask has come a great duel 
of skilled minds on both sides in the invention of new devil- 
tries, with the hope of surprising the enemy by some ingre- 
dient which cannot be absorbed by the common reagents 
used in masks. Chemists are stationed at outposts and in 
the trenches to detect the first signs of a chemical attack, 
both for the issuing of a quick warning to their men to be 
ready for the attack and also, if possible, to make a speedy 
identification of the material used. Between this service 
at the front and the development of new poisons and the 
supervision of the manufacture of old ones behind the lines, 
the chemist’s share in the war is both exciting and dangerous. 
Any scientist who has experienced the joy of discovery by 
arduous research can imagine the feverish intensity of the 
men engaged in the invention of the new deviltries, with the 
prospect of their gaining a victory by surprise, not only 
over one or two opponents, as in the aeroplane service, but 
rather over a long front of the enemy. Typical of the life 
of a chemist in war time is the report sent to me concerning 
one of my recent students, Lieutenant B , who was one 
of the first chemists sent to France. Working with an 
eminent French professor, it was reported to me that Lieu- 
tenant B “is getting results,” but “for the present is 
laid up on account of too intimate contact with some of his 
results.” 

It is worthy of record and illustrative of the humane spirit 
underlying our own entry into the war, that our government 
at first thought it would be possible for us to refrain from 
this savage method of attack, forbidden by international 
conventions, and so organized competent bodies of men to 
take charge of the problems involved primarily in defensive 
measures only. But it soon became apparent that we should 
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be fighting on disastrously unequal terms with an unscru- 
pulous enemy if we did not include in our offensive measures 
all the dread weapons which the foe had introduced into 
warfare in a desperate effort to win at any cost. Hence, we 
have now completely organized divisions of Gas Offense as 
well as of Gas Defense. The work of the former division 
includes supervision in the preparation of the chemicals 
required and in the training of men to use them, as well as 
intensive investigations for the discovery of new materials 
to be employed in attack. On the other hand, for gas de- 
fense, not only are continual efforts to perfect the mask 
necessary but also investigations which aim to anticipate 
any chemical surprise the enemy may attempt to spring, 
and to prepare for the use of any needed absorbent in the 
mask to counter the stroke. Recently a new division, the 
Chemical Service Section, has been attached to the general 
staff of the army. Accordingly, a chemical unit under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Raymond F. Bacon, direc- 
tor of the Mellon Institute, and including a long list of 
selected chemists, has now been dispatched to France to 
serve as adviser to General Pershing in all chemical matters 
of the war at the front. 

With chemists thus needed everywhere for the battle- 
line itself as well as for the key positions in the vast indus- 
tries behind the line which supply munitions to our army 
and to the armies of the Allies, with chemists in no less 
urgent demand to assist in the solution of the pressing war 
problems of fellow scientists than to meet the more peaceful 
needs of the country in the matter of supplies formerly im- 
ported from abroad, our country has cause to congratulate 
itself that there is one important article which some twenty 
to twenty-five years ago it was wont to import from Ger- 
many or have manufactured there, but which it fortunately 
learned in good time to produce for itself, both of excellent 
quality and in goodly quantity,—and that article is the 
American chemist himself. We owe this result in largest 
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measure to the rapid growth of the graduate and other pro- 
fessional schools of our American universities, a develop- 
ment in which chemistry happily has been second to no 
other science. 

The emphasis placed on scientific research with ever 
growing insistence for twenty-five years was a most fortu- 
nate element of unconscious preparation for the greatest 
test, the greatest strain, to which the skilled minds of our 
nation have ever been put. With a very few exceptions, 
found especially among the older chemists in the country, 
it is the American trained chemist that is guiding our great 
war industries; it is the American made chemist that is 
providing the medicinals, the fertilizers, the dyes, and other 
essentials of which our country first realized its need when 
its supplies were cut off; it is an American led corps of 
American trained experts that are serving under General 
Pershing at the front. At the same time the pick of our 
university staffs have been called upon, in the government 
laboratories and factories and in the research laboratories 
of the universities themselves, to organize at shortest notice 
the means for providing our nation with those new dread 
arms of poison gas and noxious liquid, of fluid flame and 
flaming bomb, which characterize what we all hope is the 
last desperate effort of a militaristic aristocracy to force its 
yoke on the necks of the peace-loving peoples of the world. 
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GOOD TEMPER IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


By L. P. Jacks 


THICAL reconstruction does not require the invention 
of a new system of ethics. The old systems contain 
enough and more than enough to serve our purpose, if 
people would only put them into practice. These old 
systems are not all of equal value or of equal truth, but the 
least true of them stands for something in advance of the 
actual practice of the world. If any of them were to be 
adopted and loyaliy carried out by mankind—any one of 
them from the Chinese system of Lao-Tse to the idealism 
of T. H. Green—we should see an immense improvement 
in the conduct of men. I was reading the other day about 
Epicureanism, a much discredited system. But I could not 
resist the impression that if we were all good Epicureans we 
should behave ourselves much better than we do. The 
trouble about ethics is not that the systems are wrong— 
though many of them are—but that people don’t follow 
them even where they are right. 

There is no department of thought where the distinction 
between teaching and learning is of more importance. 
To teach ethics is one thing; to get the ethics learnt which 
is taught is quite another—though the two are very often 
confused. A vast amount of ethics has been taught which 
mankind has never learnt: and we may well ask ourselves 
whether a world which has refused to hear Moses and the 
prophets will be more attentive to our improvements of 
their doctrine. Let us remember that the moral reformers 
of our time are not the first to attempt ethical reconstruc- 
tion. The Ten Commandments were an ethical reconstruc- 
tion of great importance. And yet many generations of 
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men have been taught them without learning them. What 
better fate have we to expect? 

So then, though I believe ethical reconstruction to be 
much needed to-day as a result of the great social upheaval 
of recent times, I doubt if it is to be brought about by the 
invention of a new system of ethics. Nor need we invent 
so much as a new virtue. Here again the old virtues are 
sufficient. What we should try to do, in the interests of 
ethical reconstruction, is to study the old virtues more 
closely and fix our attention on that one which is the mother 
of them all. Perhaps “the mother” is too strong a term. 
Some of the virtues are climatic—by which I mean that 
they furnish the climate, the atmosphere, the soil in which 
all the other virtues grow. As moral reformers—not as 
moral philosophers only, but as moral reformers anxious for a 
reconstruction of ethics—we should fix our attention on 
these climatic virtues. We may be sure that if only we can 
get the climate right, the atmosphere right, the soil right, 
the rest will be comparatively easy; whereas if the climate 
is wrong all our labors will be in vain. 

The climatic virtue I am about to name as the basis of 
ethical reconstruction is one which is hardly mentioned in 
any text book of moral philosophy. Its name lacks the 
dignity which would entitle it to a place in a philosophical 
treatise. It is simply good temper. But though good 
temper is a very homely expression, it is certainly not more 
vague, nor more likely to be misunderstood, than any of 
the great moral terms which we spell with capital letters, 
such as Justice, Liberty, or Truth. Suppose a group of 
people were asked these two questions in rapid succession: 
first, What is truth?—then, What is goodtemper? I venture 
to say that most of them would find the truth question 
the harder of the two. They would agree more rapidly 
about good temper than they would about truth. William 
James, not to speak of others, devoted a considerable 
part of his philosophical gifts to defining truth. But no 
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philosopher, so far as I am aware, has found it necessary 
to write a treatise on the meaning of good temper. The 
reason is that the term is sufficiently well understood by 
everybody who hears it. Assured of that I name good 
temper as the basic virtue of ethical reconstruction. 

If the reader is not satisfied with this and insists on having 
a proper definition of the term I will do my best to meet 
him. Fortunately I am able to quote a very high authority, 
if not for a definition of good temper at least for a most 
accurate description of it. It may be found in the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
That we may have them before us, here are a few of the 
statements: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not charity I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

“Tf I should bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I 
give my body to be burned and have not charity it profiteth 
me nothing.” 

“Charity never faileth; but whether there be prophecies 
they shall fail, whether there be tongues they shall cease, 
whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away.” 

It is plain that St. Paul has here got hold of one of those 
“‘mother-truths” to which Goethe attached so much im- 
portance. He is describing a climatic virtue—a virtue, that 
is, which provides the air, the light, the soil in which all 
the other virtues grow. It is quite easy to translate his 
language into modern phraseology—and to bring it home 
to this modern question of ethical reconstruction. “If 
you want a new moral world,” St. Paul says to us, “improve 
your temper. Do not put your trust in mere arrangements 
of one kind or another. So long as your temper remains 
bad no good arrangement can do itself justice. Even a 
League of Peace would not work if the parties to it were in a 
bad temper. Unless the charity that never faileth is present 
the League of Peace will spend its time in quarrelling. 
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Do not trust in knowledge, for knowledge can be perverted 
to bad ends, and always is so perverted when temper is bad. 
Then as to social problems—poverty, distress, and the 
others. By all means let public money be raised for these 
objects; let the public tax itself that the poor may be fed. 
But don’t spoil your temper in the process, or it will profit 
nothing. Above all, place no final confidence in tongues. 
Ethical reconstruction is not to be effected by making 
speeches about it, nor by writing books about it, nor by 
passing laws about it, nor by spelling it with capital letters. 
Tongues shall cease, partly because the speakers grow tired, 
partly because the hearers grow tired of listening to them. 
But good temper is never tiresome either to itself or to 
others.” 

Such then is good temper; and I submit that it is the 
greatest ethical need of the present time. No matter 
where you look, to international morals, to state morals, to 
political morals, to private morals—the need stands out as 
one and the same. If we take the evils that exist in any of 
these departments, and the crimes that are committed, we 
shall find ultimately that bad temper is at the root of 
them all. 

First as to the international situation. When we look at 
this in a broad light what must strike us all is the utter 
unreasonableness of it, the sheer, stark, flagrant unreason- 
ableness—all signs of bad temper! If any dozen individuals 
were to take up the reciprocal attitudes in which the leading 
states of the world now stand, if they were to do the same 
things to one another and to say the same things of one 
another, how should we judge those dozen individuals. 
These men, we should say, have lost their tempers and their 
heads. They are beside themselves. They have got into 
such a rage with one another that they literally don’t know 
what they are doing nor what they are talking about. 
They are all mad together. 

Let us go to the mother-truth of things—even though it 
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was a German who gave us that advice. What was the 
origin of the present war? Bad temper. What has main- 
tained it for three years and more? Bad temper. What 
has given it a character of ferocity which has no parallel 
in the recorded wars of history? Bad temper. What 
threatened the peace of the world for generations before 
the war? Bad temper. What, unless we are very careful, 
will continue to threaten the peace of the world after the 
war has come to an end? Bad temper. 

Turn next to the ethical conditions as they exist within the 
national boundaries of the British Empire—I am writing 
from England—or at least as they did exist before the war. 
What was the outstanding feature of those conditions? 
Again, I answer, bad temper. Bad temper was hindering 
all round. It was preventing a working accommodation 
between labor and capital. It was preventing a settlement 
of the Irish question and is preventing it now. It was 
keeping a whole multitude of groups, parties, and sects at 
loggerheads with one another. It was actually dividing the 
sexes, and England was threatened with a woman’s war. 
Everybody was in a rage with somebody. Reform was 
being discussed all round; but it was not being discussed 
amicably, and the reformers instead of helping one another 
were hindering one another and getting in one another’s 
way. There were many of them abroad, and their temper 
was not good. 

I have just been reading Mr. Bertrand Russell’s book on 
social reconstruction; and I confess to finding in it a certain 
oversight, and that at the point where most people are apt 
to be similarly blind. Mr. Russell speaks of the strife that 
always goes on in democratic communities between the 
supporters of established order on one side and the innova- 
tors, the friends of progress, on the other. He shows how 
these two tendencies by operating together may be made 
to work out to a good result. Now, all that is very impor- 
tant, but it is by no means the whole of the story. In 
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addition to this strife between established order and inno- 
vation, there is the more active strife that goes on among 
the innovators themselves. One of the commonest mistakes 
we make is to speak of progress as though it had a unitary 
aim, as though all innovators, all advocates of change, from 
the nature of the case, formed a like-minded band of 
brothers, agreed on the changes that ought to take place, 
agreed on the order in which they ought to come, and agreed 
as to the manner in which they ought to be carried out. This 
is seldom or never the case when progressive tendencies are 
at work. On the contrary, a severe struggle for existence 
goes on among these tendencies themselves. This is 
why so many promising revolutions have come to nothing. 
It is not so much because the old order was wrong as because 
the new tendencies became weak by exhausting their 
strength in mutual quarrels. In this way the French 
Revolution ended in the military despotism of Napoleon; 
and we can all see how a like danger threatens the Russian 
Revolution at the present moment. 

These things suggest to us the immense importance of good 
temper in a democratic community. Of all the forms of 
government man has devised, democracy is the one which 
requires the largest amount of sweet reasonableness. It is 
required in order to adjust the immense diversities of 
opinion and policy which inevitably arise where thought is 
free and where an open field is offered for the proposals 
of the innovator. Per contra, bad temper is never so dis- 
astrous as it is under democratic conditions. Once let it 
prevail, and the forces of progress, instead of working to- 
gether, fall upon one another, hinder one another, thwart 
and paralyze one another; intelligence is expended in party 
or sectional warfare, strength goes into quarrelling, and 
there is an immense wastage of good ideas. Under these 
circumstances democratic government is not self-government 
—of the people, by the people, and for the people—and it is 
only by a fiction that we can call it even representative. 
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For what is then done by legislators does not represent 
what the people want, but only so much as is left over of 
what they want after the various quarrelling sections have 


settled their accounts and exhausted their spleen and their 
rhetoric. 

Now, this was the condition towards which all classes in 
England were drifting before the war. Some people might 
say they had actually arrived at it; I will content myself 
with saying they were drifting towards it. The good of 
democracy was in danger of being spoilt and undone by 
the abominable ebullitions of bad temper which had broken 
out among the various parties and sections in the progressive 
movement. It was not merely that the old was arrayed 
against the new; but the new was arrayed against itself. 

One of the effects of freedom, as we all know, is to breed 
strong individualities. Freedom allows men to develop on 
their own lines; and when they have developed, the result is 
an immense diversity of strongly marked individuals with 
opinions of their own as to what ought to be done, and how 
it ought to be done. This is what we all want; the best 
society is precisely that which includes the largest variety of 
character and type. But the danger is this: that strongly 
marked individuals are apt to be intolerant of one another. 
That danger can be avoided only when the spirit of accom- 
modation, the spirit of sweet reasonableness, I had almost 
said the spirit of good humor, is in the ascendant. If the 
opposite spirit prevails, democracy becomes a mere clash 
and struggle of the divergent types it has created; and 
often it has gone to pieces from that very cause and has 
been replaced by some form of autocracy. 

The terms I have just used—the spirit of accommodation, 
and the rest—are only other names for what St. Paul calls 
“‘the charity that never faileth.”” And again I name it as 
the basis of reconstruction. As time goes on, the strong 
individualities which liberty produces will grow stronger, and 
the differences among them will become more ard more 
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numerous. I see no prospect whatever of uniformity of 
type; all the tendencies of the time are towards diversities 
of type. 

Let us turn back for a moment to the international situa- 
tion. The Allies are fighting for the right of nationalities 
to develop on their own lines. If that ideal is realized, what 
may we expect? We shall have a large number of nations, 
a larger number than ever, each of them developing a culture 
and character of its own, becoming a strong and distinct 
individual with opinions and ideals of its own—diversity of 
type. But suppose these nations, each with its own strongly 
marked character, should be intolerant of each other. 
Suppose they lack the spirit of accommodation, of sweet 
reasonableness, of tolerance, of good humor. Will you have 
peace? No, you will have war. Dangerous as bad temper 
is when a dozen distinct nationalities are involved, it will 
become far more dangerous when there are a hundred of 
them. Once more, all depends on the charity that never 
faileth. 

Or consider the state of affairs in any one country, say, 
England, after the war. Think of the immense number of 
reconstructions of all sorts that have been already planned 
out. Two pictures arise before the mind. One is a picture 
of jostle and chaos in which all these schemes are fighting for 
front place, nobody willing to give way, or to make room, 
each section insisting on the immediate realization of its 
own demand, and threatening this and that if it is refused. 
If that picture comes true, there will result an atmosphere 
as unfavorable as it well could be to any kind of ethical 
improvement. The other picture is more difficult to paint. 
It is the picture of a good tempered community animated 
by a spirit of give and take, accommodating, reasonable, 
considerate, abounding in good fellowship, ready to treat, 
and to make the best of things until something better can be 
provided. In such an atmosphere ethical improvement 
would have a favorable climate. Nay, more. The advent 
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of this social and political good temper, in place of the bad 
temper to which we have been accustomed, would itself be a 
real step of progress. It would do more to improve the 
value of human life than any law that could be put on the 
statute book. Indeed, it would do the work of law to a very 
great extent. For we should then see that many of the 
changes we seek to effect by means of law are far better 
effected by the exercise of common sense and kind feeling as 
between man and man. 

The general conclusion is that if we are to have a real 
ethical reconstruction—actual improvement of conduct—we 
must have a basis for it, or rather an atmosphere and climate, 
in the temper of the community. The question then 
arises, How are we to secure good temper? What are the 
causes of it? Perhaps it would be well to frame the question 
rather differently. What are the causes of bad temper in 
a community? I rather think that if we could keep bad 
temper out good temper would come in of itself. 

Bad temper inevitably arises whenever material wealth is 
the main object of social pursuit. This is so much of a 
commonplace that I need hardly pause to prove it. Some 
people, however, hold it in a rather half-hearted way. 
They hold that wealth causes bad temper only when it is 
unfairly distributed. As an abstract proposition I daresay 
that is true. The trouble lies in the application of it. In 
practice it is extremely difficult to convince anybody that 
his share of wealth is a fair one. It may be a liberal share, 
it may be a large share, but what is to prevent him from 
thinking and claiming that it ought to be much larger? 
People are not easily satisfied on this point, especially when 
they are inclined to be suspicious of one another. Far be 
from me, however, to belittle the importance of fair distri- 
bution. Its importance cannot be exaggerated. But no 
scheme of that kind, even though it is worked and backed 
by the authority of the state, will be successful unless certain 
conditions are present. The conditions are that the parties 
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concerned in the distribution shall be on good terms with 
one another; that the various trades, and the various ranks 
of labor, from the most skilled to the least, shall have con- 
fidence in each other’s good faith, and be ready to take 
a generous view of each other’s merits. Only in such an 
atmosphere can anybody be got to accept his share as a fair 
one. If the opposite conditions are present, if the spirit of 
suspiciousness is abroad, if bad blood is in circulation, if 
groups and parties have no confidence in one another, if 
men think their neighbors are trying to take advantage of 
them, if the habit is to assume that every man is a rascal 
until he has proved the contrary, then the scheme of dis- 
tribution, no matter what it is, will satisfy nobody. “‘ Fair- 
ness” will be treated as a dodge, and if the state backs 
the scheme up, the cry will be raised that the state has been 
captured by villains. We are fond of talking of the economic 
basis of society. I venture to say that society has no basis in 
economics either good or bad. The basis of society is 
human; it consists in the mutual trust of man in man, which 
no economic scheme can ever replace. 

The same holds true of international relations. So long as 
the great states of the world base their greatness on material 
possessions they will never love one another, and there will 
be mighty little of the charity that never faileth in their 
mutual dealings. Rich states will always be objects of 
envy to those less rich than themselves. We shall always 
have one state complaining that it hasn’t got its fair share 
—a sufficiently large place in the sun—and pointing to some 
other state which has more than its fair share—which is 
exactly what Germany, a very rich state, has been doing 
for years. It is’ impossible to exaggerate the amount of 
international bad temper which arises from this very cause— 
and at times it becomes so bad that nations are perfectly 
irrational, and the very elements of ethics are cast to the 
winds. Of course the state which is the richest of all, and 
has no cause to envy the others, may be in the best possible 
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temper; but this will not protect it from the evil temper of 
the others who envy its supremacy. Its riches will expose 
it not only to envy but to robbery; and no sooner does that 
start than all the evil passions are let loose. So long as 
civilization is based on wealth the outlook for international 
good temper is very black. 

Looking now to the inner life of the community, can we 
name any other cause of bad temper, besides that connected 
with the pursuit of wealth? I believe we can. There is a 
tendency in all democratic communities to over-legislate, to 
produce more laws than are needed. Jeremy Bentham, 
who knew all that was to be known in his time about law- 
making, regarded all legislation as a necessary evil. Every 
law provokes a certain amount of bad temper in the process 
of making it. It irritates the community for the time 
being. In plain language there is always “‘a row.” Can we 
name an important law about the making of which there 
was not a row? Well, these rows may be necessary, and 
even wholesome up to a point, but don’t let us multiply 
them to such a point that we get into the row-habit.’ In- 
stead of trying how many laws we can make, let us rather 
try how many we can do without, if only for the sake of 
checking the habit of quarrelsomeness; because, if quarrel- 
someness becomes chronic, if it becomes the normal temper 
of the community, then unreasonableness will be general, 
and ethical reconstruction will be out of the question. 
Remember that ethical reconstruction is always reconstruc- 
tion by consent. But we shall never get that consent 
out of a nasty-tempered community. One of the main 
conditions of ethical reconstruction is that we shall keep 
legislation within proper bounds, that we shall avoid having 
so much of it that our tempers become permanently spoiled. 

Putting all this together, it is evident that ethical recon- 
struction depends on certain profound changes in the struc- 
ture of civilization. They indicate a time when wealth will 
no longer be the basis of civilization; and when people will 
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trust one another more than they do and rely less on the 
arm of the law. Such changes will not come about suddenly, 
and any attempt to make them sudden would only lead to 
disaster. We have before us no more than an object of 
gradual endeavor. Yet to have even that in these times 
of rocking confusion is no small thing, and we can begin at 
once. 

A civilization not based upon wealth; a democracy whose 
ideal is not the maximum of legislation but the minimum. 
Such is the dream. Can it be realized? In answer let me 
remind the reader of Plato’s conception of the invisible 
state. The true state, according to Plato, is not only in- 
visible now, but remains invisible for ever. Its nature is 
to be invisible; it can never be otherwise. “I do not believe 
it is to be found anywhere on earth,” says Glaucon at the 
end of the ninth book of the “Republic.” “Ah well,” 
answers Socrates, “the pattern of it is perhaps laid up in 
heaven for him who wishes to behold it. . . . And the 
question of its present or future existence on earth is quite 
unimportant.” 

But many persons are not content with that. They insist 
on turning the invisible state into a visible one. They appear 
to think that so long as the state is invisible it is not real 
and doesn’t work. It never occurs to them that in trying 
to make it visible they may do violence to its nature; so 
that it becomes not more real but less real, and gets into a 
condition where it works badly or doesn’t work at all. And 
yet I believe that such is often the case. 

We see exactly the same process at work in the history of 
religion. The mind of man has always kicked against the 
notion that the deity is invisible. The notion has been 
that a real deity, an effective deity, must be a deity that 
can be seen; that an invisible deity, if I may say so, is no 
good. Hence in the history of all religions we can trace a 
process of turning the invisible deity into the visible one, 
and the process ends in setting up some wooden idol of the 
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god, a thing one can see and feel and handle—a thing of 
which one can say “there it is.” Then it is discovered 
that by making the god visible men have done violence to 
his nature. The visible wooden idol won’t work. It can 
neither save nor help nor deliver. By becoming visible it 
has lost the attributes of God—and when that is discovered 
the idol is smashed. 

Most of our current notions of the state, even as they are 
sometimes expounded by philosophers, are at the stage of 
idolatry. They lead to a worship of visible institutions- 
Now, I have nothing to say against visible institutions. 
The need of them is obvious—parliaments, laws, highly 
trained departments, systems of town arrangements, and 
perhaps armies and navies—though of these last I am not so 
sure. What I object to is the worship of them. Nothing 
will ever persuade me that these visible things, either singly 
or together, are the state; while, as to worshipping them, 
I would as soon think of falling down on the pavement of 
Whitehall and saying my prayers to the War Office. These 
things I can see; but the true state is something which cannot 
be seen and which I for one do not expect to see and do not 
want to see. I agree with Socrates: the question of its 
present or future existence on this earth is quite unimportant. 

The coming changes in social structure will take the form 
of a fuller recognition of the claims of the invisible state— 
unless indeed the war end in such a way as to set them back 
for the time being—as would unquestionably happen if 
Germany were to win. We may expect a gradual decline of 
emphasis on the visible state, and a gradual increase of 
emphasis on the invisible. The change will come without 
violence, and there will be nothing in it to offend the sup- 
porters of established order. Little by little it will be dis- 
covered that what is now entrusted to the visible forces 
can be much better done by the invisible. It will be seen 
that human nature contains immense reserves of invisible 
force which have never yet been made use of. The world’s 
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resources of common sense and kind feeling have hardly been 
tapped up to now; but we shall tap them more and more, 
and by using them we shall build up the true, invisible state. 

What the new basis will be is hard to say. Perhaps Mr. 
Russell has got the right word—creativeness. Quality 
must take the place of quantity. The ideal will no longer 
be to produce as much as possible, nor to get as large a 
share as you can of what has been produced. The ideal 
will rather be that every man shall enjoy his day’s work 
and that a good article shall come out at the end of it. 
Beauty, which we have banished from our common life, 
with such dreadful consequences to us all, so that many of 
us have almost lost the taste for excellence; beauty, which 
cannot be bought for gold and riches and is so shy of the 
places where men make money, will return with healing on 
its wings. 

The creation of beauty—by which I do not mean mere 
pictures to hang in our drawing-rooms or ornaments to 
place on the chimney piece—but excellent articles of every 
description, things which it will be a delight to make, a 
delight to have, a delight to use—things which plainly 
declare that the workman has enjoyed his day’s work and 
that a good article has come out at the end of it—this 
will provide a slowly widening field for human intelligence 
and human energy. It will not do away with competition: 
but instead of competing as heretofore as to who can 
produce most, we shall compete as to who can produce 
best—a very different thing—a kind of competition in 
which men can freely indulge without the least danger that 
they will learn to hate one another in the process. It will 
teach them to love one another. Meanwhile the true 
state will remain just as invisible as it now is. But wherever 
two or three are gathered together, there it will be in the 
midst of them. 

In conclusion I will add one word more in the hope of 
persuading the reader that the invisible state is the real 
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state. Who are the members of the state? What are they? 
Where are they? Shall we say that the members of the 
state are the sum total of the persons who happen to be 
alive at the moment? Shall we say that a man remains a 
member of the state only so long as he draws the breath of 
life and ceases to be a member the moment that breath goes 
out of his body? What then of the thousands, of the tens 
of thousands of men, who have laid down their lives for the 
state in these three years? When the bullet struck them 
down, when the bursting shell blew them to fragments, did 
they cease then and there to be members of the state for 
which they had sacrificed their lives? I trow not. I claim 
them as the dearest and the closest and the most influential 
of all my fellow-citizens in the great commonwealth. And 
yet they have no votes, and yet they are invisible! Votes? 
If votes could be given to those who have most influence, 
to whom would they be given first? They would be given 
to the invisible multitudes of the mighty dead—not to these 
recent dead alone, but to millions behind them, rank behind 
rank in the long tale of the buried generations. That is not 
the language of psychical research. It is the language of 
severe political philosophy. It is the statement of a fact. 
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A NEW HEAVEN 
By Joun Gou.tp FLETCHER 


We have our hopes and fears that flout us, 

We have our illusions, changeless through the years; 
We have our dreams of rest after long struggle, 
After our toil is finished, folded hands. 

But for those who have fallen in battle, 

What Heaven can there be? 


Heaven is full of those who can remember 

The ebbing-out of life that slowly lingered 

At the dark doors of pain; 

Heaven is full of those who dropped their burden 
At last through weariness; 

But these the War has taken 

Remember naught but their own exultant youth 
Filling their hearts with unaccomplished dreams: 
The trumpet-call—then the swift searing darkness 
Stilling the proud sad song. 


How will these enter in 

Our old dull Heaven? 

Where we seek only to drowse at ease, unthinking, 
Since we are safe at last. 

Safe? For these souls who faced a thousand dangers, 


And found sly Death that robbed them of their chance, 


Ere it befell? 
Safe—can a Heaven which is safe and painless, 
Ever be Heaven to them? 


Somewhere amid the clouds there is the home of thunder; 


Thunder is naught to them, 
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It is a ball, a heavy plaything 

They may kick hither and thither with their feet. 
Lightning is but a toy—the flaming stars 

Are endless camp-fire lights; 

And for the silence of eternity, 

They too on out-post duty, often heard it speak. 


We have the dreams of our fat lives that lead us 

To waste our lives; 

We have the false hope we are serving others 

When it is but ourselves we serve; 

Yet for these who have never lived, and whose sole service 

Was but to die too soon, 

Perhaps somewhere they are making a new Heaven 

Filled with the divine despair and joy this dead earth 
never knew. 














LABOR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


By Orpway TEAD 


ECRETARY BAKER'S paradox that “this war will not 
be over when it is over” shows an apprehension con- 
cerning reconstruction in America which is as yet all too 
rarely met. His utterance has pointed to the fact that 
even in the midst of a world war it is not too early to be- 
think us of the kind of social organization we intend to 
bring out of the conflict. It recalls us forcibly to America’s 
major task—the creation of a world organization in which 
democratic purposes and institutions can flourish as never 
before. And because for us in America the outcome of the 
war in terms of practical peace-time policies is no less 
important than victory itself, we should at once examine 
the meaning and implications of “‘reconstruction.”’ For 
already this word has attached to itself a connotation which 
is new and significant. Reconstruction stands to-day not 
merely as an inclusive designation for sundry schemes of 
social change. It has come to signify more specifically those 
thoughtfully conceived programmes which boldly attempt to 
project as drastic a re-organization of political and economic 
institutions as is believed necessary to assure for all people 
and all peoples a tangible share in the genuine values of life. 
Reconstruction has thus become synonymous with a fuller 
application of the democratic idea. It is in this sense that 
the word is widely used in Great Britain; it is in this sense 
that it will be used here. 

The question at once arises, therefore, as to the nature of 
the British reconstruction proposals, and as to the place and 
influence which reconstruction is destined to achieve in our 
own country. 

Great Britain’s earnestness in pursuit of reconstruction 
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and the fundamental nature of the programmes which are 
receiving serious consideration should at the outset be ac- 
counted for; since in certain vital respects the situation out of 
which they grow has its parallel in America. Great Britain 
after the war will face a serious economic problem. She will 
be confronted with the ambitious and confident upthrust of 
a strongly organized working class. She will be saddled with 
war debts. Her export trade, while not demoralized, has 
been greatly diminished by munitions production. The price 
of industrial survival will be the maintenance of a great 
productive system which functions smoothly and _ bounti- 
fully. England requires a new degree of industrial peace 
and stability if she is to resume her place in the world’s 
markets. This reason alone would be sufficient to assure 
the affirmative action which is already being taken to 
ameliorate the industrial conflict. But there-is a further 
reason, to be ascribed less directly to economic causes. 
The world movement for democracy has obtained a profound 
hold on the British working-class mind, and the claims of the 
workers for a larger share in the good things of civilization 
will have much to do with the vitality of reconstruction. 

As early as the autumn of 1916, an influential Reconstruc- 
tion Committee was officially appointed to work out pro- 
posals looking to the establishment of better industrial 
relations after the war. At the end of the year a Ministry 
of Reconstruction was added to the Government, under the 
direction of Dr. Christopher Addison, formerly of the Muni- 
tions Ministry. And out of the work undertaken by its 
sub-committee on the relation of employers to employed 
has grown the so-called Whitley Report—already become 
historic as the official expression of a new attitude towards 
industry and towards the workers. With little elaboration 
it has recommended “the establishment for each industry 
of an organization representative of employers and work 
people, to have as its object the regu... consideration of 
matters affecting the progress and well-being of the trade 
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from the point of view of all engaged in it, so far as is con- 
sistent with the general interest of the community.” 

In this succinct sentence are packed implications of 
revolutionary import for industrial organization. The re- 
port takes it for granted that there will be working constitu- 
tions or bills of rights in each industry, under which a hier- 
archy of representative bodies will be built up; an increased 
scope of joint dealing which will admit to joint discussion 
and decision all matters of controversy between employers 
and workmen; and a more deliberate concern for output and 
technical improvements than has hitherto prevailed. And 
if we turn to the reconstruction programmes advanced by 
voluntary groups we can find these implications made ex- 
plicit and concrete. The following, which is quoted by 
Mr. Sidney Webb from the proposals of a prominent London 
builder, is typically expressive of their agreement as to the 
advisability of throwing the whole industrial problem open to 
joint deliberations: 

The Parliament would not concern itself with the adjustment of 

differences or the settlement of disputes. Means already exist for 
conducting the negotiations and settling such issues. The func- 
tion of the Parliament would be . . . constructive. 
The following matters call urgently for attention from such a joint 
council of employers and employed in the building industry at 
the present .moment: (1) Regularization of wages. (2) Un- 
employment. (3) Employment of partially disabled soldiers. 
(4) Technical training and apprenticeship. (5) Publicity. (6) 
Investigation into possible lines of improvement. 


In discussing the importance of higher productivity and 
the need for abolishing limitation of output—upon which 
there is universal agreement in the reconstruction pro- 
grammes—Professor A. W. Kirkaldy on behalf of the Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science makes the following 
suggestion: 

These matters might be determined with the assistance of a 
committee of werkers who know the conditions existing in the 
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factory. . . . A certain minimum output would have to be 
fixed for each workshop so controlled, and it would be to the in- 
terests . . . of all those engaged in the industry to increase 


the output as much as possible. Such a committee would be able 
to guard against speeding up, and would remove one of the main 
causes to which the restriction of output is attributed. 


But the programmes do not stop with proposals for joint 
control. The increasing popularity of the “guild” idea 
bears witness to the desire for an extension of the workers’ 
influence over the whole industrial enterprise. The goal of 
the national guildsmen is the transformation of the trade- 
unions into associations of producers in each industry, in 
which all the workers, mental and manual, carry on the 
business, with the state providing the capital and protecting 
the consumers’ interests. Although this proposal goes a long 
step ahead of the others in the end it has in view, it is ap- 
parently put forward with no illusions as to the ease of its 
attainment. Indeed Mr. Cole, the young Oxford protagonist 
of the guild idea (who is also, significantly enough, a secre- 
tary in the influential Amalgamated Society of Engineers), 
says definitely that “‘they do not hope to achieve this object 
at a blow and they are prepared to consider any step in the 
right direction, provided it is without prejudice to their right 
to go further.” 

The significance of the guild proposals lies in the fact 
that they are symptomatic of the new courage which is 
actuating the labor world and that they are supplying it 
with a sorely needed definite objective. It is this new audac- 
ity which one notes above all else in the so-called Lansbury 
programme, published last summer in ““The London Herald” ; 
and in the recently advanced programme of the British 
Labor Party. They are in such substantial agreement on 
many points that we can best consider them together. Both 
advocate the abolition of the House of Lords, the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads, mines, land and water power, as well as a 
national minimum wage, and a forty-eight hour week. 
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What has to be reconstructed is not any particular govern- 
ment department, says the Labor Party, but society itself. 
‘We must insure,”’ it asserts, “ the building up of a new social 
order.” 

Scant justice will, however, be done the reconstruction 
schemes if we allow them to stand in our minds disassociated 
from the relative political and economic strength of the 
groups which sponsor them. For, seen in their proper set- 
ting, the proposals give adequate evidence of power to affect 
practical affairs vitally. The recent re-organization of the 
Labor Party is one development calculated to assure more 
immediate adoption of certain of the proposals. Through 
its admission of head as well as hand workers, of women, and 
its virtual although not formal alliance with the political 
workers of the co-operative movement, this party will number 
four and a half million members; and it will contest at the next 
general election over three hundred seats in the House of 
Commons. This makes of it a political force to be seriously 
reckoned with. Its influence is daily increasing, as Mr. 
Arthur Henderson’s leadership in the declaration of labor’s 
war aims assumes national and international proportions, 
to the point where even the possibility of a Labor Ministry is 
being seriously discussed. Indeed, it is not inconceivable 
that the coming era of peace will find the conscious power 
and unity of the labor movement in politics such as to make 
it the one single, most effective political group in England. 
And its unity will be based upon the surest of foundations— 
the consciousness of a successful diplomatic coup in the 
declaration of war aims coupled with a definite knowledge 
of the specific things labor wants when the war is over. 

Not alone in the parliamentary field, however, is the 
organization of workers imposing and respected. The trend 
towards industrial unionism and towards larger amalgama- 
tions of working-class bodies for industrial action is strong. 
The miners, the railroad workers, and the dock workers—all 
organized on an industrial basis—are leagued together to the 
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number of well over a million workers to make their demands 
effective when an hour of crisis comes. And the movement 
in the great Amalgamated Society of Engineers and other 
metal trade-unions for more inclusive alliance and consolida- 
tion goes on apace. 

But the pressure for a harmonious operation of industry 
has already forced the employers and the Government to 
move in the direction of national representative bodies on an 
industrial basis. Viscount Milner, addressing the Lords at 
the end of 1917, said that the Ministry of Labor was already 
trying to establish.joint industrial councils along lines of the 
Whitley Report in several industries, such as the building 
and pottery trades which can most readily adapt themselves 
to this plan of organization. And “The Round Table” con- 
cludes that despite the difficulties to be confronted in getting 
such national industrial bodies under way, their adoption 
will lay “the firm foundations of the new industrial order 
which the country expects to see after the war.” 

It is clear, therefore, that out of the sombre losses of the 
war the workers of England are gaining a status, a political, 
economic, and moral leverage, and a new vision which will 
go far towards making Great Britain a radically different 
sort of dwelling place in the years to come. There is des- 
tined to be born a country reconstructed materially and 
spiritually, in the upbuilding of which labor will have had a 
major share. And under the stimulus of these achievements 
in Great Britain—to say nothing of what may happen in 
Russia—the workers of the other western nations will 
find a progressive aim which will energize their own activi- 
ties. 

In just this position will American labor find itself. The 
war has brought our own workers certain substantial gains, 
to be measured less perhaps in momentary material ad- 
vantages than in a moral and political strengthening; and 
these gains will leave organized labor after the war more 
firmly entrenched in American life than it has ever been be- 
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fore. There will be a larger union membership, more col- 
lective agreements, wage increases granted voluntarily in 
relation to rises in the cost of living, a wider acceptance of 
the eight-hour principle with a penalizing of over time and 
Sunday work. Yet with all this there will be widespread 
skepticism as to the reality of labor’s progress and as to the 
brightness of its prospects. This uncertainty can, I believe, 
be definitely attributed to the lack of a far-reaching and 
forward-looking programme within the American working- 
class movement. 

The American workers must have a reconstruction pro- 
gramme if the uncertainty and disorganization which will 
inevitably accompany the whole demobilization process are 
to be safely weathered. Reconstruction in the United 
States can contribute to labor’s entrance into the promised 
land—or into the wilderness. That labor shall go forward 
is a proper matter of concern not only to the rank and file of 
workers but to all who grasp the fundamental truth that our 
democracy cannot endure with four-fifths industrially dis- 
franchised and a scant fifth in control and comfort. America 
must have its own reconstruction agitation, proceeding out 
of our own conditions, ministering to our own needs. Great 
Britain’s progress can enhearten and enlighten, but the way 
forward for institutions which are to assure life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness for a hundred million people from 
all the lands of the earth is not easily marked out. This, 
nevertheless, is our task. What has the war shown us of 
the strength or weakness of our industrial and political 
machinery? To the end of fostering influences which will 
admit the manual worker of our country not only to material 
security but to a sense of freedom and self-direction and to 
a generous expansion of life’s horizon, what must we seek, 
what purposes must we set for ourselves? 

It is impossible to think of outlining a reconstruction 
programme here. That is not so simply done. But it will 
be useful to see what suggestions there are in the British 
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proposals which have relevance in our own situation. In- 
deed, if we consider in their relation to American problems 
the three points raised in the Whitley Report, we shall have 
made considerable headway towards an understanding of 
our own needs. It will be remembered that this document 
has shown the British industrial world that productivity, 
good will, and peace of mind are to be reconciled in one way 
alone—by the admittance of the workers to a steadily in- 
creasing share of responsibility for management and output. 
Practically this implies the immediate drawing up of in- 
dustrial constitutions which guarantee rights and prescribe 
the obligations of all parties to the industry; which allow 
joint dealing on all matters of dispute and which make pos- 
sible greater productivity by protecting the workers from any 
of its possible ill effects. Of the values of these contractual 
securities in helping to solve the gravest problems of man- 
agement and control I shall speak presently. But if these 
values are to be realized, America must take the first and 
elementary steps in the direction of constitutions for in- 
dustry and of the joint dealing on a national scale which 
they imply. Our first reconstruction proposal must assure 
that labor has a status before the law which puts the legality 
of working-class organizations beyond all question. 

Upon the two fundamental problems of union rights and 
status American constitutional opinion is still unclear. 
The Supreme Court recently handed down a decision which 
in effect legalizes a contract by which an employer can pro- 
hibit employees from joining a trade-union; and it added 
that ‘“‘the purpose of the defendants to bring about a strike 

. in order to compel plaintiff through fear of financial 
loss to consent to the unionization of the mine ‘ 
was an unlawful purpose.” In other words, the endeavor 


to secure a strike in the face of an agreement of workers to 
‘remain non-union men is illegal. The implications of this 
decision are clearly ominous and clearly at odds with the 
whole assumption on which our government has been acting 
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during the war—namely, that collective agreements are 
the only type of negotiation which equalizes bargaining 
power between the parties, and are therefore the only kind 
of contract worthy of official recognition. The other ques- 
tion which is still in doubt—at least legally—trelates to the 
appropriation of union funds by the courts to pay fines under 
the anti-trust laws because of acts undertaken in an effort 
to equalize bargaining power. Surely if it is to become part 
of our purpose to do as Great Britain has done in accepting 
the unions officially as the agents of the workers in statu- 
tory, national deliberative bodies, it becomes an immediate 
duty to remove any doubts attaching to their legal compe- 
tence and to their right to act in the fulfilment of their 
avowedly legal purpose. The unions as the natural spokes- 
men of the working class must no longer be conceived as 
unlawful associations in restraint of trade or for depriving 
people of property without due process of law. 

Another problem in the same realm demands solution if 
the idea of representative government in industry is to make 
headway. I refer to the status of organized labor in dealing 
with governments—city, state, or nation—as employers. 
American thinking has been singularly blurred in its efforts 
to envisage the rights and duties of employees in publicly 
owned industries. Our conception of the absolutism of state 
sovereignty has been at the bottom of our reluctance to ad- 
mit that governments should enter into collective contracts 
with their workers. This reluctance has already appreciably 
affected the attitude of the Railroad Brotherhoods towards 
complete nationalization of the railroads. It has caused the 
United Mine Workers in their last annual convention to ad- 
vocate public ownership of the mines only on the condi- 
tion that labor is guaranteed its rights to a defined share in 
management. And the New York State Federation of 
Labor has this year failed to endorse a plank on municipal 
ownership because of its doubts on this same score. The 
stand which Mr. Burleson has taken in opposition to the 
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postal employees’ organization reflects a substantial body 
of current opinion. But over against it has to be set the 
more liberal view which has brought with it during the war 
collective agreements between the federal government and 
the labor unions in at least three separate industries. The 
problem presses the more for settlement, now that the ex- 
tension of government operation to additional industries, 
both national and local, becomes imminent. Should the gov- 
ernment consent to bargain with its workers? Nay more, 
should those workers be allowed to strike in protest against 
terms which they believe to be unjust? Answer to these 
questions is no proper part of this essay, but it is an essential 
part of any clear and forward-looking programme of re- 
construction. There will be more rather than less govern- 
ment employment as time goes on; and there will be less 
rather than more quiet submission to the terms and con- 
ditions of employment which an all too preoccupied govern- 
ment allows to endure unchanged almost from one genera- 
tion to another. In this situation the maintenance of fair 
relations as between governments and workers must be 
thought through on a fresh and democratic basis. 

In the field of public and private industry, therefore, the 
position of organized labor must be made clear if we are to go 
forward to national deliberative bodies in which associations 
of employers are to deal with nation-wide unions or federa- 
tions of unions in the same industry. 

The usefulness of this hierarchy of agencies of joint 
control will depend wholly on the latitude which is accorded 
them in the problems they may treat. The present cir- 
cumscribed character of almost all collective dealing should 
give way to a completely unrestricted scope of subjects for 
discussion and decision. To bring into the field of common 
consideration problems which surround the quantity and 
quality of work, “scientific management,” the conditions 
of work, and the hiring and “firing” of workers, will be to air 
grievances and reach agreement upon matters regarding 
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which both sides are generally found to be nursing a grudge. 
I have, however, no illusions as to the ease of bringing this 
about. The war has shown us clearly the deep bitterness 
and stubborn, acrid hate which can attend the industrial 
conflict in America, and which can effectively keep both 
sides from even meeting each other at the conference table. 
I am only saying that if labor wants to take sound steps 
towards a democratic reconstruction it must exert itself in 
behalf of this idea of national representative bodies which 
function solely in the industrial field and are competent to 
deal with all types of problems. And if the employers and 
investing interests want the workers to co-operate in pro- 
duction they must realize that efficiency is impossible without 
the popular consent which popular representation in the 
government of industry brings. 

This securing of labor’s interest in output should be singled 
out for separate consideration as a third distinct factor 
to be coped with in reconstruction, because upon this prob- 
lem American public opinion is sadly at sea. Labor, deeply 
suspicious of the employers’ efforts for large output, takes 
little positive interest in production. Employers meanwhile 
resent their workers’ indifference and are at no pains to 
accommodate the introduction of methods for increasing 
output to the obvious rights and interests of the workers. 
In this situation the advice of the British reconstructionists 
is directly to the point. In discussing the industrial situa- 
tion after the war the Garton Foundation Memorandum 
recognizes that full security against the dangers of scientific 
management can be obtained only “by introducing the 
system with the full co-operation of the men; and such co- 
operation can only be secured by putting the whole proposi- 
tion before them, explaining frankly the risks to be faced as 
well as the benefits to be obtained, and transforming the 
whole constitution of the works in such a way that the men 
themselves may have an interest in the new system and some 
share of control over the working of it.” 
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But in the face of an increasing application of machinery 
to industry, of the readjustment of labor to peaceful oc- 
cupations, and of the dangers of temporarily glutted markets 
which high productivity will bring, some more definite protec- 
tion must be afforded the workers than industry at present 
accords them. Serious unemployment in the future is 
inevitable—and it will be due to no personal faults. We are 
adequately prepared neither to shift workers on a national 
scale from munition to peace-time industries, nor to support 
our wage-earning group through a period of depression which 
may very possibly follow upon the close of the war. We 
must, therefore, prepare to cope with the problem on a 
national scale and as a national responsibility. Great 
Britain faces this problem with a national labor exchange 
system comprising two thousand local offices and with a 
national unemployment insurance which entitles millions 
of workers to weekly out-of-work benefits. Contrast with 
this the recent decision of our Supreme Court which declared 
unconstitutional a law forbidding private employment 
offices to do business—thus to a serious degree hampering 
and retarding the much needed, unified, national organiza- 
tion of the labor market. And it has also to be borne in 
mind in this connection that the House of Representatives 
early in January of this year emphatically voted down a 
widely supported resolution for a federal commission of 
inquiry into the problem of unemployment insurance. Any 
rational programme of reconstruction must certainly in- 
clude adequate provision for the reduction of unemployment 
and for the subsidizing of workers who become involuntarily 
idle. 

The carrying out of all the proposals I have enumerated 
will, however, result in no little disappointment if at the 
same time no efforts are made to conquer new territory in 
theffield of taxation. For if the present structure of high 
prices remains after the war, the discontent thus engendered 
will not be offset even by concessions in the greater control 
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of shop management. Only the continuation of taxes on 
excess profits and the increase of graduated income and 
inheritance taxes will make possible the abolition of all the 
indirect taxes which now burden the consumer and the re- 
payment of war loans which now inflate prices. Without a 
radical shifting of taxation to the shoulders of recipients of 
all forms of unearned income, no fairer distribution of the 
national income is possible; and without that fairer distribu- 
tion, no genuine reconstruction will take place. 

No honest observer can believe that our American indus- 
trial situation is as sharply defined, or as well developed in 
respect to the extent of working-class organization, as is 
the case in Great Britain. Our labor movement is less 
strong; opposition to it is more firmly entrenched. But 
the problem of bringing our workshops into an atmosphere of 
good will, efficiency, and happiness remains. Even before 
the war ends we must, as Great Britain has done, consider 
the influence of war-time policies on practices after the war. 
There must be some plan, some objective, if we are not to 
face the new peace in a complete muddle. Precisely as in 
our international relations the affirmation of democracy must 
be accompanied by suggestions as to the structure and func- 
tions of democratic international associations, so in industry 
we must bring forward programmes of reconstruction drawn 
up, as in Great Britain, in as great detail as possible and 
representing all shades of liberal opinion. Only the people 
themselves can safely select the plans upon which they will 
work. For to be real and permanent, reconstruction must be 
a people’s movement. As Mr. Arthur Henderson recently 
put it, “the party of the future, upon which the chief tasks 
of reconstruction will devolve, will be the one which derives 
directly from the people—of both sexes and all classes— 
who work by hand or brain.” 

Reconstruction is not the matter of a day ora year. It is 
not the responsibility of one social class alone. It is a matter 
of establishing in the minds of our generation the essential 
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principles of industrial democracy and the germs of a method 
for bringing it into existence. America faces, if to a less 
degree, the same forces which require Great Britain to ex- 
amine the major premises of her whole industrial enterprise. 
Yet we are strangely adrift, strangely without purpose, lack- 
ing in any criterion of material or spiritual value. If we 
are to put first things first, reconstruction must begin with a 
declaration of life’s true values. Labor must share in this 
discovery of positive values no less than the rest of the com- 
munity. Indeed, it must lead the way. There must come 
to all the ability to recognize genuinely democratic proposals 
when we see them. Here again Great Britain brings us aid. 

“There are two aims,”’ said Mr. Asquith in his December 
speech on war aims, “which to my mind should be steadily 
kept in view, and constantly applied as crucial tests to all 
schemes and proposals which deal with reconstruction. 

. . The first is that we shall need a largely increased pro- 
duction year by year of national wealth. The second that 
we must see to it that among the producers there is a fairer 
distribution of the product.” And the programme of Mr. 
Lansbury’s “‘London Herald” contains words of seeming 
contradiction but really of complementary value when it says 
that our problem is not so much “‘how to contribute to the t 
production of greater material wealth, but how to nourish : 
in every individual the desire for a full, free life, since with- 
out that desire there is no hope of social progress; and with 
the desire there must be the capacity for enjoying a full 
free life, since without that capacity social progress is un- 
meaning.” 

American democracy waits upon the creation of an in- 
genious Reconstruction Ministry and upon the passion of 
American labor for the realities of a full, free life. 
































TWO POEMS 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


Hands 


Strange, how this smooth and supple joint can be 
Put to so many purposes. It checks 

And rears the monsters of machinery 
And shapes the idle gallantries of sex. 


Those hands that light the fuse and dig the trap, 

Fingers that drive a world, or plunge through shame— 
And yours, that lie so lightly in your lap, 

Are only blood and dust, all are the same. 


What mystery directs them through the world 
And gives these delicate bones so great a power? . . . 
You nod your head. You sleep. Your hands are curled 
Loosely, like some half-opened, perfumed flower. 


An hour ago they burned in mine and sent 
Armies with banners charging through my veins. 
Now they are cool and white; they rest content, 
Curved in a smile. . . . The mystery remains. 


You 


Is this your body that my fingers touch? 
And are these lips but lips, that can reveal 
Splendor of marching skies—so much 
More than the flesh can feel? 


Under the savage heat and rude desire 

A sudden glory breaks, half-felt, half-seen; 
I rise upon a sea of singing fire 

That lifts and sweeps me clean. 
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The rumble and the clash of war have gone 4 
Into my blood that shouts its battle-cry! 

Even your beauty keeps me struggling on 
Toward that for which men die. 


You hold me closely, yet you set me free 
For unknown battles with a great release; 
You are my red desire of victory 
And my white dream of peace. 


— - amit . ‘a 
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IS THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DECADENT? 


By BranpER MatTrHEews 


HE American Academy of Arts and Letters has accepted 

a fund for the purpose of enabling it “to consider its 

duty towards the conservation of the English language in 

its beauty and purity”; and the Academy has held several 

meetings to discover what its duty might be. At these 

meetings it was made evident that many, if not most, of 

those present were of opinion that the present condition of 

our noble tongue is alarming and that this condition is 

perhaps even more alarming in the United States than it is 
in Great Britain. 

One of those who contributed to the discussion went so 
far as to suggest that English as spoken and as written here 
in the United States had entered on a period of degeneracy 
not unlike tliat which befell Greek in the days of its deca- 
dence in what is known as the Hellenistic era. He cited the 
dictionary definition of ‘Hellenistic’ as “‘resembling or 
partaking of Greek character but not truly Hellenic” and as 
“combining Greek and foreign characteristics or elements.” 
He ascribed the Hellenistic degradation of Greek to two 
causes. “In the first place, the change took place when 
the language was no longer young, with powers of expansion 
natural to youth, but was already mature and fixed; . . . 
and, in the second place, the change came when the 
language was no longer in the possession of the people 
alone who had created it, but was spoken and written over 
a vast territory among many peoples separated from the 
main stem by political and other traditions.” He asserted 
that “neither one of these conditions singly would have 
produced quite the actual result, which was dependent on 
the conjunction of the two.” He claimed that these two 
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conditions are conjoined here in the United States to-day 
since English “hardened by long usage”’ is “spread over a 
large territory among diverse peoples.”’ And he feared 
that we cannot “escape the ugly conclusion that English 
has entered upon a similar period” of disintegration. 

This is an interesting suggestion; it seems to be supported 
by not a little evidence; it provides an easy explanation for 
the lapses from good usage obvious to all of us; it is per- 
suasively plausible. But it will not resist scrutiny. For- 
tunately for us, the alluring parallel is not borne out by the 
facts. The decline of Greek into Hellenistic laxity was 
not due solely or even mainly to its “hardening” and its 
‘spreading over a wide territory.”” The debasing of Greek 
literature and of the Greek language was due directly to 
the debasing of the peoples who spoke Greek. They had 
lost character as well as ability. They had become weak- 
lings, mentally and morally; the virtue had gone out of them; 
and as an inevitable consequence it had gone also out of the 
literature and out of the language. If the Greeks had kept 
their virility Greek would never have “hardened.” So long 
as a people retains its vigor and its vital energy, its lan- 
guage never grows old; it preserves its freshness and its 
health; it has the secret of eternal youth. 

There is consolation and encouragement in recalling the 
fact that a language has no independent existence. Its 
strength depends upon the strength of those who speak it. 
Its extension is never due to its own merits but always 
to the enterprise and the prowess of those who created it in 
their own image. “No speech can do more than express 
the ideas of those who employ it at the time,”’ so Lounsbury 
assured us; and if these ideas are few and feeble, the lan- 
guage also will become enfeebled. So long as the people 
is sturdy and resolute, so long as it holds its own in the ri- 
valry of the nations, its language will be the fit instrument 
of its will. Linguistic decay is inseparable from racial 
decadence. Until the citizens of the United States and 
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the subjects of the British Empire have lost both character 
and ability, there is no danger that English will enter upon 
a period of Hellenistic disorganization, no matter how 
abundant and how diverse may be the superficial appear- 
ances which seem to point that way. So long as we are 
fit to do our share of the work of the world, we need not 
fear that our language will fail us in the hour of need. 

The suggestion was also made that the Hellenistic stage of 
a language “‘is in its very nature a paradox; it imports a 
union, or coexistence, of two hostile principles, unity and 
diversity, authority and independence, stability and muta- 
tion, tradition and ignorance.”’ But this is a perennial 
paradox of human speech; it is not peculiar to a Hellenistic 
stage. At every moment of its existence, every language is 
subject to these two hostile principles, authority and 
independence, stability and mutation; and in fact it is by 
the interplay of these two opposing forces that the language 
is enabled to keep itself abreast of its work and to discharge 
the duties that are imposed upon it. Only when a language 
is dead or dying does it surrender itself to a blind obedience 
to tradition. So long as it is proud of its privileges as a 
living speech, it dares diversity of usage and variety of vo- 
cabulary; and it ventures upon experiments often prompted 
by ignorance and sometimes none the less successful. 

Despite the exacerbated protests of the upholders of 
authority and tradition, it makes new words as these may 
be needed; it bestows novel meanings upon old words; it 
borrows words from foreign tongues; it modifies its usages 
to gain directness and to achieve speed. Often these 
novelties are abhorrent; yet they may win acceptance 
if they approve themselves to the majority. This irre- 
pressible conflict between stability and mutation and 
between authority and independence can be observed at all 
epochs in the evolution of all languages, in Greek and in 
Latin in the past as well as in English and in French in the 
present. The man in the street is likely to have a relish 
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for verbal novelty and even for verbal eccentricity; and the 
man in the library is likely to be a stanch upholder of the 
good old ways, especially hostile to what he contemptuously 
dismisses as “‘neologisms.” Théophile Gautier, for example, 
apparently regarded the French language in the light of 
an exclusive club into which a new word could be admitted 


‘only after being duly proposed and seconded and finally 


favorably reported by a committee on nominations. Swift 
was vehement and vociferous in his demand for power to 
forbid all innovation and to “fix” the language once for all. 
Ben Jonson was objurgated by his rivals because he had 
put into circulation words of his own coinage. 

The belief that a language ought to be “fixed’’—that is, 
made stable, or in other words forbidden to modify itself in 


_ any way—was held by a host of scholars in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries. They were more familiar with 
the dead languages in which the vocabulary is complete 
and in which usage is petrified than they were with the 
living languages in which there is always differentiation and 
extension. To “fix” a living language finally is an idle 
dream; and if it could be brought about it would be a dire 
calamity. Luckily language is never in the exclusive 
control of scholars. It does not belong to them alone, 
as they are often inclined to believe; it belongs to all who 
have it as a mother-tongue. It is governed not by elected 
representatives but by a direct democracy, by the people 
as a whole assembled in town meeting. The younger and 
more active citizens of this linguistic community may 
propose new usages and new words and new meanings for 
old words; and the elder and more conservative citizens 
may protest against these novelties with all the weight due 
to seniority. And when both sides have been heard, there 
is a show of hands; and by this the irrevocable decision of 
the community itself is rendered. 

When the community finds itself at a standstill because it 
lacks new words to name new things, it has to supply itself 
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in a hurry. It makes the new word it needs when it feels 
the need; it has no time to submit the extemporized term 
to revision by a committee of scholars. The new word 
may be made in the library or in the laboratory, in the shop 
or in the street; it may be well made or ill made; but if it 
approves itself to the special group which needs it, it is 
likely at last to win acceptance from the rest of the com- 
munity and to be received into the language. We Americans 
devised a new thing when we first built a huge receptacle for 
grain; and the men who devised this called it an “elevator,” 
which does not seem to be the best possible name for 
that particular thing, but which is its name none the less and 
itsonly name. Almost at the same time, a word was needed 
for another novel device, that by which passengers could be 
carried to the upper floors of a building. The French 
termed this device an “‘ascender”’ (ascenseur) ; the Americans 
called it an “elevator,” in spite of the fact that they had 
just given the same name to another and wholly different 
instrument of advancing civilization; and the British 
preferred “‘lift,”’ perhaps the best of the three as the shortest 
and simplest. 

Very often the verbal novelty is borrowed from a foreign 
tongue. “‘The great metropolitan English speech,” so 
Emerson reminded us, is “‘the sea which receives tributaries 
from every region under Heaven.” This is no merely mod- 
ern activity even if it may seem to be more frequent in 
the twentieth century than it was in the eighteenth. English 
began to appropriate words from other languages when it 
was in the early stage that we call Anglo-Saxon. This 
borrowing is wholly without danger to the purity of English if 
the word is definitely anglicized, if it is actually made to 
feel at home in our vocabulary, if it drops its alien accents, 
and if it modifies its foreign pronunciation to adjust itself 
to our speech habits. On the other hand, it must be 
regarded as a menace if it refuses to make this adjustment 
or if it cannot. So long as its users are conscious that it is 
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foreign, so long as speakers try to give it its original pro- 
nunciation, and so long as writers feel that they ought to 
indicate its exoticism by the use of italics, then it is a 
defilement of our native speech, since the foreign word 
discloses itself as a foreign substance imbedded in our 
sentences and not really assimilated. Sooner or later 
garage and hangar will be pronounced as if they had always 
been English; and perhaps in time even ennui and nuance 
will follow their example, discarding the French pronuncia- 
tion obnoxious to the English tongue. 

The new words, home-made or imported, may have been 
due to the effort of ignorance or they may have been inspired 
by tradition; they may be the result of individual independ- 
ence or they may be sanctified by traditional authority; 
they may win immediate acceptance or they may arouse 
prolonged controversy; but in the end they either fall out 
of use and into disrepute or they establish themselves in 
standard English. The ultimate decision as to their fate 
lies in the hands not of the educated alone or of the ignorant 
alone but of the main body of the users of English. When 
this verdict of the majority is once rendered, there is no 
appeal to a higher court. The decision stands for all time; 
and later generations will employ the verbal novelty un- 
hesitatingly, ignorant that its validity has ever been a matter 
of dispute. 

Of the two causes to which were attributed the decline of 
the Greek language in its Hellenistic stage, one, its ““harden- 
ing’ because it was senile, has no parallel in the present 
condition of English. Our language is still capable of 
renewing its youth since the peoples who speak it have not 
lost their virility and their vivacity. But the other cause, 
the dispersion of the language “over a vast territory among 
many peoples separated from the main stem by political and 
other traditions” —this has its parallel in the present con- 


| dition of English. We all know that our language is now 
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it.” In fact, English to-day occupies a position never 
before attained by any other tongue, in that it is the native 
speech of two great nations, politically distinct and more 
than once politically hostile to one another—the younger 
having now twice the population of the elder, and the elder 
having become the centre of a vast empire scattered on all 
the shores of all the seven seas. When Greek sank into its 
Hellenistic decay, Greece itself and all the other places 
where Greek was spoken were ruled by alien Rome; and 
when Latin spread abroad, all those who spoke it were 
proud of their citizenship in the politically united empire 
which had brought peace to the world. 

It may very well be asked if the condition which helped to 
bring about the degeneracy of Greek is not similar to that of 
English to-day, and if there is not a danger to the future of 
our language in its unprecedented dispersion and in its 
immediate contact with a host of other and inferior tongues. 
Not a few of those who have considered the consequences 
of this condition find it disquieting and doubt whether the 
substantial unity of English can be preserved much longer. 
They perceive an immediate menace in the abundance of 
Americanisms in the United States and in the prevalence 
of Briticisms in the little island where the language came to 
consciousness of its destiny. They fear that English may 
be split apart at last and separated into two rival tongues, 
American-and British, with the breach between them stead- 
ily widening until they are as independent of one another 
as Spanish and Portuguese. 

There is no denying that many facts might be adduced to 
justify this dread. There are indisputable differences 
between Londoner and New Yorker, in matters of enuncia- 
tion and of pronunciation, of vocabulary and of usage. 
That vehicle the Londoner calls a “lift” the New Yorker 
calls an “‘elevator’’; and where the New Yorker asks for a 
“spool of thread” the Londoner asks for “‘a reel of cotton.” 
An American straying near the Seven Dials feels himself as 
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little at home linguistically as an Englishman wandering in 
the Five Points. A Boston man needs a glossary to enable 
him to interpret the jests of the cockney humorist; and an 
Oxford man might lay down Mr. Ade’s fables in slang in a 
blank despair at his total inability to comprehend. Mark 
Twain went so far as to assert that when he spoke his native 
American tongue in its purity, no Englishman could possibly 
Mnderstand him. 

Yet when all is said, the differences between British 
English and American English, however many they may be, 
are relatively few. The immense majority of words pass 
current on both sides of the western ocean. Many Ameri- 
cans do not find fables in slang always easy to interpret; and 
no doubt there are recondite recesses of the cockney dialect 
that many Englishmen have never explored. Mark Twain 
might boast that he could speak the American language if 
he chose; but he did not choose, and his descriptions of the 
Sphinx and of the Jungfrau are written in English of a 
purity and a beauty surpassed in the pages of no contem- 
porary British author. The divergencies of speech between 
the United States and Great Britain are not important and 
are not more marked than those between two sections in 
the same country, between Yorkshire and Wessex or 
between Boston and Wyoming. If Mark Twain might be 
summoned again as a witness, he would testify to the 
linguistic gulf which yawned between Scotty Briggs and 
the minister who was requested to officiate at Buck Fan- 
shaw’s funeral; and yet both of them were native Americans. 
Probably an equal gap would divide a Cambridge don and a 
Cornish miner. 

Separatist tendencies are ever at work in every language; 
and they are constantly overcome by the cohesive restraint of 
a common literature in which all those who speak the 
language take pride. The centrifugal force of geographic 
dispersion is conquered by the centripetal force of a standard 
language chosen out of current speech but carefully selected, 
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recognized as a standard, imposed by the school-teacher 
and spread abroad by the printing-press. The Hellenistic 
decay of Greek was due mainly to the degeneracy of the 
Greeks themselves; but it might have been arrested more 
or less if a knowledge of standard Greek had been carried to 
all those who spoke the language, by books and magazines 
and newspapers, and if there had been schools everywhere 
impressing upon the young the nobility of the tongue in 
which Homer had told the early legends of the race. It is 
quite possible that if printing had been invented and if 
schools had been set up in the Iberian peninsula before the 
differentiation of Portuguese and Spanish, those two lan- 
guages might not have gone each on its own way, and we 
might have had a single Iberian speech strengthened by the 
best elements of both the existing tongues. 
Localisms—Briticisms and Americanisms, Australianisms 
and Afrikanderisms—may be frequent in casual conversation 
in the street and in the shop; but they have not affected and 
they are not likely to affect the standard English of books 
and of school-books. Localisms appear in print only rarely; 
and mainly in the dialogue of fiction. In British novels we 
have a parade of Scotticisms and of Hibernicisms, just as in 
American short stories we have the vernacular of the Yankee 
and the picturesque vocabulary of the westerner. But 
these works of fiction aiming at local color and local flavor 
confine the localisms to the dialogue; and the narrative 
passages are written in scholarly fashion. Sir James Barrie 
is not more careful in his style than Joel Chandler Harris; 
and Rudyard Kipling is not more conscientious than Bret 
Harte. The American writers eschew overt Americanisms 
as rigorously as the British writers strive to avoid Briticisms. 
Slang and its analogues—the contorted vocables of the 
Babu, for instance—are to be found chiefly in a few writings 
of the professed humorists, such as George Ade and “F. 
Anstey.” It is obvious that the “Courtin’” of Lowell and 
the “Tam O’Shanter” of Burns are not more threatening 
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to the purity of English than the Welsh and the Irish which 
Shakespeare put into the mouths of two of the characters 
who fellowship with Falstaff. 

A student of the history of the evolution of English may 
even be emboldened to go further and to declare that there is 
not only no peril to the security of the language in the wide 
dispersion of those who speak it, but to assert that there 
might be even actual advantage as a result of this geographic 
and racial diversity. English although old is ever young; 
it has matured, but it has not hardened; it is continually 
replenishing its store. Like the two great nations who 
have it as their mother tongue, it is forever increasing its 
population and rectifying its frontiers. It needs new words 
and it admits them to citizenship only after they have been 
tried and tested. Now, as these two nations spread them- 
selves, they come into contact with strange peoples and 
they annex words from the several tongues of these out- 
landers to the constant enrichment of English. Words— 
good words and true—are taken over from the American 
Indian and from the Indian of Hindustan, from the Malay, 
the Eskimo, and the islander of the South Seas. And the 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire and the 
semi-independent States of the American Union are all 
of them proving-grounds for verbal seedlings which may in 
time be transplanted and acclimated in standard English. 

This is in accord with the immemorial custom of the 
language. English has always been in the habit of ampli- 
fying its vocabulary since the distant time, hundreds of 
years ago, when it was only one of half-a-dozen rival dialects 
in use among the descendants of the Angles and the Saxons. 
When we go back to consider the origins of the modern lan- 
guages, we find that they are the results of a series of happy 
accidents. In the earlier Middle Ages no nation had any 
consciousness of its racial unity; in fact, there were no 
nations in any modern sense of the word, and therefore no 
national languages. There was local loyalty to the town 
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and possibly even to the province, of which the town was 
the centre; and one local dialect was as good as another. 
Italian is to-day what it is only because Dante made use of 
his native Tuscan as the tongue in which to paint his mighty 
vision of the universe; and if he had been a Neapolitan, 
a cent would not now be a soldo, it would bea sordo. French 
is what it is because the rulers of Paris extended their sway | 
generation after generation over Brittany and Normandy, 
Burgundy and Gascony, Alsace and Lorraine, thereby 
establishing the predominance of the dialect of the Isle de 
France, even over Provengal which had earlier possessed a 
flourishing literature of its own. If the rulers of Provence 
had had a superior ambition, wiser statesmanship, and 
more aggressive prowess, “‘yes’’ would not now be out, it 
would be oc. 

So English is what it is because England unified itself 
early with London as its capital and because Chaucer used | 
the East-Midland dialect as the medium in which to i 
dramatize his human comedy. In itself the dialect of 
London was not superior to that of York or of Bath, just 
as the dialect of Florence was not superior to that of Naples 
or of Venice, or the dialect of Paris to that of Rouen or 
Bordeaux. But once established as the vehicle of literature, 
the dialects of London, of Florence, and of Paris drew 
largely and repeatedly upon the linguistic resources of 
their former rivals which sank slowly and steadily into 
admitted inferiority. Perhaps it is because Germany 
until the eighth decade of the nineteenth century was not 
united in a nation, conscious of its unity, and proud of its 
race, because Germany was, in fact, in Metternich’s phrase, 
“only a geographical expression,” because Germany has 
not even yet a single capital, that German is now linguistically 
the most backward of the modern languages, the one in 
which there is the widest gap between the standard speech 
of the stage and of literature and the ordinary usage of 
everyday life. To the rest of the world German is still an 
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uncouth tongue, in which there is a host of books well 
worth reading and very hard to read. 

The standard of English is now solidly established in its 
literature. It no longer depends on the local dialect of 
the East-Midlands in which it had its origin. We may go 
further and assert that it is no longer in the exclusive custody 
of the inhabitants of the island where it grew to maturity. 
Like every other tongue it belongs to all those who speak it, 
wherever they may have been born and wherever they 
may live, in Portland, England, in Portland, Maine, or in 
Portland, Oregon. Its future is conditioned by its past; 
and it is now free to expand only in accord with the practice 
of those who have ennobled it by their mastery of its secrets. 
And as in the beginning, so now and to the end, it will go 
on strengthening itself and increasing its wealth by levying 
on the words and the phrases and the usages which approve 
themselves to one or another of the communities who speak 
it and write it in loyalty to their inheritance of its guardian- 
ship. 

So we are led to the conclusion that the dispersion of 
those who speak English is not now a danger or even a dis- 
advantage. We can see that there may even be advantage 
for standard English in that it can adopt, whenever it sees fit, 
the new words first tried out in one or another of its separate 
territories. These new words are at first only localisms, 
British or American or Australian. They may not survive 
for long; they may remain localisms doomed to perish sooner 
or later; or they may be adopted at last by the main body 
of those who speak English and who write it. “‘Cad” and 
“fad” were at first only localisms, struggling for existence 
and getting slowly into use sporadically in England, until 
at last they achieved a peaceful penetration into the United 
States; then they ceased to be mere Briticisms; they won 
recognition as useful words worthy of admission into 
standard English. A like fate has befallen “‘boss” and 
“boom,” the first a localism of New York (descended from 
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the days when the Empire City was New Amsterdam), 
and the second a spontaneous creation of the lumber-camps 
of Michigan. In time these two words were in common 
use all over the United States; they were then merely 
Americanisms; and after a while they made their way into 
the British Empire, until now they bid fair to be lifted into 
standard English. 

“Rough,” a Briticism for “loafer,” is now in reputable use 
among all who write English; and perhaps a corresponding 
Americanism, “tough,” will also be promoted, to be followed 
in the course of time by the Australianism “larrikin”’ and the 
Californianism “hoodlum.” On the other hand, there 
seems to be little likelihood that the Americanism “ back of” 
(as a synonym for “behind”’) will ever win favor in the 
British Isles or that the Briticism “directly” (for “‘as soon 
as”) will ever be accepted on our side of the Atlantic. 
There is now no presumption in favor of a localism born in 
Great Britain any more than there is a presumption against 
one born in the United States. 

There is comfort for those who are fearful of an im- 
pending contamination and corruption of English in Louns- 
bury’s summing up of the situation as it appeared to him a 
quarter of a century ago. “It is the language of vast com- 
munities, and through the operation of manifold agencies 
is daily growing in universality and power. The whole 
tremendous machinery of education is constantly at work 
to strengthen it, to broaden it, to bring it into conformity 
with the speech of the humblest as well as of the highest. 
Day by day dialectic differences disappear; day by day 
the standard tongue, in which is embodied classical English 
literature, is widening and deepening its hold upon every 
class.” 

The French are more fortunate than we who speak 
English in that the French Academy has been formally 
charged with supervision over the language. The statutes 
of its foundation, under the wise rule of the far-seeing 
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Richelieu, asserted that “the Academy’s principal function 
shall be to work with all the care and all the diligence 
possible at giving sure rules to our language, and rendering 
it pure, eloquent, and capable of treating the arts and 
sciences.” In its two centuries and a half of honorable 
existence the French Academy has never forgotten this 
injunction, although it has never worked “with all the 
diligence possible.” Yet it did get out its dictionary at 
last; and it has brought out revisions of this dictionary 
from time to time authorizing new words, new usages, new 
orthographies. Its decisions on these matters are treated 
with great respect; they are instantly accepted by all the 
schools in France; they supply that final standard to which 
most men are glad to conform. M. Henri Bergson in an 
address before the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
in the spring of 1917 declared that the power of the French 
Academy over the French language was complete. He 
asserted that a word which is not French in the morning is 
French in the evening—if the Academy has held a meeting in 
the afternoon at which it was approved. This is an extreme 
statement of an extreme opinion as to the linguistic autoc- 
racy of the Academy. On board ship when the mate has 
taken the observation and reported that it is noon, the 
captain replies, “Make it so,” whereupon eight bells are 
sounded; but at that moment in that longitude and in that 
latitude it would then be noon, even if the captain had not 
issued his confirmatory command. 

It is a condition and not a theory which confronts us 
when we consider the relation of the French Academy to 
the French language. The theory may be as M. Bergson 
asserted; but the condition is that the speech of forty millions 
of men and women cannot be confided to the exclusive con- 
trol of forty elderly gentlemen, however lofty their merits 
and however extended their learning. Moreover, every one 
of these elderly gentlemen is probably in the habit of using 
a host of words and phrases not yet sanctioned by his 
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colleagues and by himself. Collectively, the Academy may 
ignore the existence of these novel terms and usages; yet 
the individual Academician may have no doubt as to their 
utility and therefore their propriety. Whether it is a 
cause or whether it is a consequence, the French Academy 
amply justifies its existence. It is a tower of strength to 
the forces which make for authority and tradition, unity 
and stability. At the same time the culture, the intelligence, 
the urbanity, of its two score members chosen from every 
department of literature, tends to preserve their open- 
mindedness and to prevent their assuming a fixed attitude 
of arbitrary hostility towards a new word simply because it 
is new. 

If after two hundred and fifty years of authority conse- 
crated by its charter, the venerable French Academy can 
do as little as it now dares to do, what can an American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, less than a score of years old, 
and having no official warrant, do for the purity and the 
beauty of the English language? The hasty answer to this 
question would be that it can do nothing. Even if this 
answer is found on closer analysis to be wrong, there is 
difficulty in declaring just what it can do, while there is no 
difficulty in declaring what it had better not do. For its 
own sake the American Academy had better refrain from 
assuming any attitude implying that it has any claim to 
dictate decisions. It lacks the long tradition and the 
official standing of its French predecessor; and the peoples 
who speak English are less regardful of authority even 
when consecrated by the centuries than the people who 
speak French. The suggestions of the American Academy 
can have only the weight due to the reputations of its 
several members; and it must exist for scores of years before 
its collective opinions—if it ever formulates any—will be 
received with reverence. 

For this reason, and for others also, the American Academy 
will not inflict upon the public any list of inacceptable 
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words and of disreputable usages. Probably it would not 
be possible to get its members to agree upon any index of 
verbal taboos. The word which might seem to one per- 
fectly acceptable would be to another the abomination of 
desolation; and the usage satisfactory to many might be 
anathema toafew. The illiterate no less than the educated 
are inclined to hold that the phrase to which they are 
accustomed is immitigably right. Every one of us is 
prone to erect a purely personal standard and to be im- 
patiently intolerant of those who decline to bow down to it. 

There are numberless conflicting usages, as to each of 
which each of us has his own preference; and in many cases 
there is nothing on which to base a final verdict. The 
appeal to precedent is tempting, but a living language 
always refuses to be bound by its past. The present always 
insists on making its own precedents; and it always reserves 
the right to recall judicial decisions even if this may neces- 
sitate an amendment to the Constitution. The dead hand is 
never allowed to throttle the living speech. The only tribunal 
whose judgment is irrevocable is the next generation; and we 
shall not survive to see it attain to years of discretion. 

The American Academy will be wise in refusing to promul- 
gate any “index expurgatorius,” although its individual 
members will be free to urge their own preferences. It will 
be wise also if it refrains from lending support to the efforts 
of pedants and pedagogues to cramp the freedom of the 
language by importing into English rules valid in other 
tongues but unwarranted in ours, and by imposing upon 
English other rules evolved out of their own inner conscious- 
ness. In most of our grammars, perhaps in all of those 
issued earlier than the opening of the twentieth century, 
we find jinguistic laws laid down which are in blank contra- 
diction with the genius of the language, and which seem to 
justify a pernicious insistence upon the alleged grammatical 
blunders to be discovered in the works of the masters of 


English. 
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What the American Academy can do for the preservation 
of the purity and the beauty of the English language, is to 
aid in arousing a livelier interest and to help in the dissemina- 
tion of sounder knowledge. Information as to the essential 
principles of linguistic growth is not common property; 
and it is needed by the educated almost as much as by the 
uneducated. By addresses and by essays purity may be 
more clearly defined and beauty may be more justly esti- 
mated. False beliefs may be discredited and affectations 
may be exposed to scorn. Attention may be called to the 
waste of effort and to the ultimate futility which result 
from the attempt of eager and ardent youngsters to express 
themselves in disregard of the conquests of the past. It 
cannot be emphasized too often or too strenuously that 
for this generation progress is possible not by starting anew 
from the beginning but only by going on from the point 
attained by the older generations. 

By an appeal to the public, direct and incessant, by word 
of mouth and by the printed page, the members of the 
American Academy can insist on the value of our linguistic 
inheritance, on our possession of a language incomparably 
simple in its grammar and incomparably comprehensive in 
its vocabulary. They can remind us Americans, descended 
from many stocks and united with the British by law and 
literature and language, of the preciousness of our English 
speech, the mother-tongue of two mighty nations, inherited 
by us from our grandfathers and by us to be handed down to 
our grandchildren, unimpaired in vigor and in variety, in 
freshness and in nobility. More than that it will not be 
wise to attempt. 
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DR. HOLMES, THE FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 
By M. A. DEWo.LFrE Howe 


ARLY in January of 1915 there was closed in Boston a 
door which through a period of sixty years had opened 
upon extraordinary hospitality. Since 1866 this door of a 
dwelling on Charles Street had borne the number 148. Ten 
years earlier, in 1856, when the house was first occupied by 
James T. Fields, it was numbered 37, Charles Street. 
This Boston man of books and friendships, who before his 
death in 1881 was to become widely known as publisher, 
editor, lecturer, and writer, married in November of 1854 
a girl of twenty, Annie Adams, a daughter of Dr. Zabdiel 
Boylston Adams. For those who knew her towards the 
end of her four score and more years, it was far easier to 
see in her charming face and presence the beautiful young 
woman of the mid-nineteenth century than to detect in 
the Charles Street of 1915, of which she was the last in- 
habitant of her own kind, any resemblance to the delightful 
street of family dwellings, many of them looking out over 
the then unfilled “Back Bay,” to which she had come about 
sixty years before. The Fieldses had lived here but a 
few years when, in 1859, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes— 
with the “Autocrat” a year behind him and the “ Professor”’ 
a year ahead—became tneir neighbor at 21, subsequently 
164, Charles Street. On the other side of them, nearer 
Beacon Street, John A. Andrew, the great war governor, 
was a friend and neighbor. Across the way, for a time, 
lived Thomas Bailey Aldrich. In hillside streets nearby 
dwelt many persons of congenial tastes, whose work and 
character contributed greatly to making Boston what it 
was through the second half of the last century. 
The distinctive flavor of the neighborhood derived nothing 
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more from any of its households than from that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fields. Their dining-room and drawing-room—that 
green assembling-place of books, pictures, music, persons, 
associations, all to be treasured—were the natural resort 
not only of the whole notable local company of writers whose 
publisher was also their true and valued friend, but also 
of most of the eminent visitors to Boston, of the type rep- 
resented most conspicuously by Charles Dickens. After 
the death of Mr. Fields there was far more than a tradition 
carried on in the Charies Street house. Not merely for 
what it had meant but for all that the gracious personality of 
Mrs. Fields caused it to go on meaning, it continued through 
her lifetime—extending beyond that of Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, for so many years of Mrs. Fields’s widowhood her 
delightful sister-hostess—the resort of older and younger 
friends, whose present thus drew a constant enrichment from 
the past. 

It was a practice of Mrs. Fields through many years to 
keep a journal in which she set down the happenings and 
conversations of a daily existence overflowing with stimulat- 
ing human intercourse. The “blue books” in which these 
diaries were written have already yielded many pages of 
valuable record. Yet there was much that was not used: 
so many of the persons mentioned in the journal were still 
living or had but recently died when these books were 
written. There was, besides, a large cabinet filled with 
letters from friends whose names furnish forth the guide- 
posts of English and American literature from 1850 onwards. 
It has seemed a promising quest to reach here into the old 
cabinet and to bring forth a few of some friend’s letters to 
Mr. or Mrs. Fields; to look through the journal for records 
of the days brightened by meetings with the same member 
of the circle; and by joining letters and journal-passages 
together to present a picture of the friend as he appeared in 
Charles Street. To whom could this process be better 
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applied than to that nearest neighbor and best friend, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes? 

Let us then begin with a passage in Mrs. Fields’s diary 
for 1860—the year following the removal of the Holmes 
household from Montgomery Place to Charles Street. 
The occasion described was one of those frequent breakfasts 
in the Fields dining-room which bespoke, in the term of a 
late poet, the “wide unhaste”’ of the period. 


Thursday, September 21, 1860. Equinoctial clearing after 
a stormy night and morning. Willis came to breakfast and 
Holmes and George T. Davis, G. W. Greene, Whipple and our 
little household of three. Holmes talked better than all as usual. 
Willis played the part of appreciative listener. G. T. Davis told 
wonderful stories, and Mr. Whipple talked more than usual. 
Holmes described the line of beauty which is made by any two 
persons who talk together congenially thus _~_—_, whereas 
when an adverse element comes in, it proceeds thus /\, ; and by 
and by one which has a frightful retrograde movement, thus /. 
Then blank despair settles down upon the original talker. He said 
people should dovetail together like properly built mahogany furni- 
ture. Much of all this congeniality had to do with the physical, 
hesaid. ‘Now there is big Dr. ; he and I do very well to- 
gether, I have just two intellectual heart-beats tohisone.” Willis 
said he thought there should be an essay written upon the necessity 
that literary men should live on a more concentrated diet than 
is their custom. “Impossible,” said the Professor, “there is 
something behind the man which drives him on to his fate; he goes 
as the steam-engine goes and one might as well say to the engine 
going at the rate of sixty miles ‘you had better stop now,’ and 
so make it stop as to say it to a man driven on by a vital pre- 
ordained energy for work.” Each man has a philosophical coat 
fitted to his shoulders, and he did not expect to find it fitting 


anybody else. 





At another breakfast, in 1861, we find, besides the favorite 
humorist of the day, Dr. Holmes’s son and namesake, then 
a young officer in the Union army, now Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 
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Sunday, December 8, 1861. Yesterday morning “Artemas 
Ward,” Mr. Brown, breakfasted with us, also Dr. Holmes and 
the lieutenant, his son. We had a merry time because Jamie 
was in grand humor and represented people and incidents in the 
most incomparable manner. “Why,” said Dr. Holmes to him 
afterward, “‘you must excuse me that I did not talk, but the 
truth is there is nothing I enjoy so much as your anecdotes, and 
whenever I get a chance I can’t help listening to them.”” The 
Professor complimented Artemas upon his great success and told 
him the pleasure he had received. Artemas twinkled all over, but 
said little after the Professor arrived. He was evidently im- 
mensely possessed by him. The young lieutenant has mostly re- 
covered from his wound and speaks as if duty would recall him 
soon to camp. He will go when the time comes, but home 
evidently never looked half so pleasant before. Poor fellows! 
Heaven send us peace before long! 


In explanation of the ensuing bit it need only be said that 
in October of 1863 Sefiorita Isabella Cubas was appearing 
at the Boston Theatre in “‘ The Wizard Skiff, or the Massacre 
of Scio,” and other pantomimes. “The Wizard Skiff,” 
according to the “‘ Advertiser,” was given on the fourteenth. 
On the sixteenth, a characteristic announcement read: 
“At } past 8 Sefiorita Cubas will dance La Madrilena.” 
The tear of Dr. Holmes at the spectacle may be remembered 
with the “poetry and religion” anecdote of Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, and Fanny Ellsler. 


October 16, 1863. Mr. F. went in two evenings since to find 
Prof. Holmes. His wife said he was out. “I don’t know where 
he is gone, I am sure, Mr. Fields,” she said in her eager way, 
“but he said he had finished his work and asked if he might go, 
and I told him he might, though he would not tell where he was 
going.” 

Yesterday the “‘where” transpired. “‘By the way,” said the 
Professor, “have you seen that little poem by Mrs. Waterston 
upon the death of Col. Shaw, ‘Together’? It made me cry. 
However, I don’t know how much that means, for I went to see 
the ‘beautiful Cubas’ in a pantomime the other night, and the 
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first thing I knew down came a great round fat tear and went 
splosh on the ground. Wasn’t I provoked!” 


The next fragment is neither a letter nor a passage from the 
diary, but a bit of excellent fooling, in Dr. Holmes’s hand- 
writing, on a sheet of note-paper. The meteorological 
records of 1864 would probably show that there were heavy 
rains in the course of the year. From Dr. Holmes’s interest 
in the tracing of Dr. Johnson’s footsteps an even century 
before his own, it is easy to imagine his fancy playing about 
the rainfall of the century ahead. I cannot find that this 
jeu desprit, with its entirely characteristic flavor of the 
“Breakfast Table,” has been printed before: 


Letter from the last man left by the Deluge of the year 1964 to 
the last woman left by the same. 


My dear Sole Survivoress, 


Love is natural to the human breast. The passion has seized 
me, and you, fortunately, cannot doubt as to its object. 

Adored one, fairest, and indeed only individual of your sex, 
can you, could you doubt that if the world still possessed its full 
complement of inhabitants, 823,060,413 according to the most 
recent estimate, I should hesitate in selecting you from the 
411,530,2064 females in existence previous to the late accident? 
Believe it not! Trust not the deceivers who—but I forget the 
late melancholy occurrence for the moment. 

It is still damp in our—I beg your pardon—in my neighborhood. 
I hope you are careful of your precious health—so much depends 
upon it! The dodo is extinct—what if Man—but pardon me. 
Let me recommend long india-rubber boots—they will excite no 
remark, for reasons too obvious to mention. 

May I hope for a favorable answer to my suit by the bearer of 
this message, the carrier-goose who was with me during the 
rainy season in the top of the gigantic pine? 

If any more favored suitor—What am I saying? If any rec- 
ollection of the past is to come between me and happiness, break 
it gently to me, for my nerves have been a good deal tried by the 
loss of the human species (with the exception of ourselves), and 
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there is something painful in the thought of shedding tears in a 
world so thoroughly saturated with liquid. 
I am 
(by the force of circumstances) 
Your only lover and admirer, 
Ultimus Smith. 
O. W. H. Fixit. 


Through the war-time years there is abundant record of 
the sorrows of the time. It is well to know that they did 
not wholly subdue Dr. Holmes, and that in the year after 
the war his elation in finishing one of his books, as of a boy 
at the end of a task, could be thus recorded: 


Wednesday, September 12, 1866. . . . After an hour J. 
went in to see Dr. Holmes. This was important. He had 
promised a week ago to hear him read his new romance, and he 
did not wish to show anything but the lively interest he really 
feels. . . . 

Jamie returned in two hours perfectly enchanted. The novel 
exceeded his hopes. No diminishing of power is to be seen; on 
the contrary it seems the perfect fruit of a life. It is to be called 
“The Guardian Angel.” Four parts are already completed 
and large books of notes stand ready for use and reference. Mrs. 
Holmes came in to tell Mr. Fields she wished Wendell would not 
publish anything more. He would only call down newspaper 
criticism, and where was the use. ‘“‘ Well, Amelia, I have written 
something now which the critics won’t complain of. You see it’s 
better than anything I have ever done.” “‘Oh, that’s what you 
always say, Wendell, but I wish you’d let it alone!” “‘But don’t 
you see, Amelia, I shall make money by it and that won’t come 
amiss.”” ‘“‘No indeed, Mr. Fields, not in these times with our 
family, you know.” “But there’s one thing,” said the little 
Professor, suddenly looking up to Mr. Fields, “if anything should 
happen to me before I get the story done, you wouldn’t come 
down upon the widder for the money, would you now?” Then 
they had a grand laugh all round. He is very nervous indeed 
about his work and read it with great reluctance, yet desired to 
do so. He had read it to no one as yet until Mr. Fields should 
hear it. 
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Wendell, his son, had just returned from England, bringing a 
young English Captain of Artillery home with him for the night, 
the hotels being crowded. The captain’s luggage was in the 
entry. The Professor drew J. aside to show him how the straps 
of the luggage were arranged in order to slip in the address-card. 
“D’ye see that—good, ain’t it? I’ve made a drawing of that and 
am going to have some made like it.”’ 


On Monday, February 25, 1867, Mrs. Fields made note 
of the Saturday Club dinner of two days before, at which the 
guests were George William Curtis, ‘‘ Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
and Dr. Hayes of Arctic fame, of whom Mrs. Fields had 
written a few days before: “He wears a corrugated face, and 
his slender spirited figure shows him the man for such 
resolves and expeditions. We were carried away like the 
hearers of an Arabian tale with his vivid pictures of Arctic 
life.” But apparently he was not the chief talker at the 
Saturday Club meeting, for Mrs. Fields wrote of it: “Dr. 
Holmes was in great mood for talk, but Lowell was critical 
and interrupted him frequently. ‘Now, James, let me 
talk and don’t interrupt me,’ he once said, a little ruffled 
by the continual strictures on his conversation.” But by 
the time that Longfellow’s sixtieth birthday came round 
on the following Wednesday, Dr. Holmes was ready for it 
with the verses “‘In gentle bosoms tried and true,” recorded 
in Longfellow’s diary, and for another encounter with 
Lowell, who also celebrated the day with a poem, beginning 
“TI need not praise the sweetness of his song.”” Mrs. Fields’s 
diary records her husband’s account of the evening: 


February 28, 1867. . . . Thursday morning. Jamie had a 
most brilliant evening at Longfellow’s. A note came in from 
O. W. H. towards night saying he was full of business and full 
of his story, but he must go to L.’s. Lowell’s poem in the morning 
had helped to stir him. J. reached his door punctually at eight. 
There stood the little wonder with hat and coat on and door ajar, 
his wife beside him. “I wouldn’t let him go with anybody else,” 
she said. “Mr. Fields, he ought not to go out tonight; hear 
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him how he wheezes with the asthma. Now, Wendell, when 
will you get home?” “Oh,” said he, “I don’t know. I put 
myself into Mr. Fields’s hands.” ‘Well, Mr. Fields, how early 
can you get him home?” “About twelve,” was the answer. 
“Now that’s pretty well,” said the Doctor. “Amelia, go in and 
shut the door. Mr. Fields will take care of me.’’ So between 
fun and anxiety they chattered away until they were fairly into 
the street and in the car. “I’ve been doing too much lately 
between my lectures and my story, and the fine dinners I have 
been to, and I ought not to go out to-night. Why, it’s one of 
the greatest compliments one man ever paid another, my going 
out to Longfellow’s to-night. By the way, Mr. Fields, do you 
appreciate the position you hold in our time? There never was 
anything like it. Why I was nothing but a roaring kangaroo 
when you took me in hand and I thought it was the right thing to 
stand up on my hind legs, but you combed me down and put me 
in proper shape. Now I want you to promise me one thing. 
We're all growing old, I’m near sixty myself, by and by the brain 
will begin to soften. Now you must tell me when the egg begins 
to look addled. People don’t know of themselves.” 

He had been to two large dinners lately, one at G. W. Wales’s, 
which he said was the finest dinner he had ever seen, the most 
perfect in all its appointments, decorated with the largest pro- 
fusion of flowers in as perfect taste as he had ever seen. ‘‘ Why, 
even the chair you sat in was so delicately padded as to give pleas- 
ure to that weak spot in the back which we all inherit from the 
fall of Adam.” The other was at Mrs. Charles Dorr’s, where 
there were sixteen at table and the room “for heat was like the 
black hole at Calcutta,” but the company was very brilliant. 
Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. Parkman, Dr. Hayes, etc. He 
sat next Mrs. , says she is a thorough-bred woman of 
society, the daughter of a politician, the wife, first of a millionaire 
and now of a man of society. “I like such a woman now and then; 
she never makes a mistake.”’ Mrs. was thoroughly can- 








vassed at the table, “picked clean as any duck for the spit and 
then roasted over a slow fire,” as O. W. H. afterward remarked to 
Mrs. Parkman, who is a very just woman and who weighed her 
well in the balances. 
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When they arrived at L.’s, my basket of flowers stood sur- 
rounded by other gifts and Longfellow himself sat crowned with 
all the natural loveliness of his rare nature. The day must have 
been a happy one for him. . . . O. W.H. had three perfect 
verses of a little poem in his hand which he read, and then Lowell 
talked, and they had great merriment and delight together. 


The two following passages from the diary for 1868 seem to 
indicate that Dr. Holmes made a double use of his poem, 
* Bill and Joe,” written in this year, included in his ‘‘ Poems 
of the Class of ’29,”’ and according to the entry of July 17, 
read at the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa dinner of 1868: 


January 16, 1868. We had just finished dinner when Professor 
Holmes came in with his poem, one of the annual, he contributes 
to the class-supper of the “Boys of ’29.”" He read it through to us 
with feeling, his voice growing tremulous and husky at times. 
It was pleasant to see how he enjoyed our pleasure in it. The 
talk turned naturally after a little upon the question of Chief 
Justice, when he took occasion to run over in his mind the charac- 
ter and qualifications of some of our chief barristers. “As for 
Bigelow* (who has just gone out of office and it is his successor 
over whom they are struggling) as for Bigelow, it is astonishing 
to see how every bit of that man’s talent has been brought into 
use; all he has is made the most of. Why, he’s like some cooks, 
give em a horse and they will use every part of him except the 
shoes.” 

Of Judge he said, “‘He’s not a man of much weight— 
we've very few men of much weight among us—we know his 
outline perfectly, know just what he can do—could turn out 
another, in a turning-lathe, just like him!” 

Friday, July 17, 1868. Last evening Dr. Holmes came in 
fresh from the Phi Beta dinner at Cambridge. He said, “I can’t 
stop and I only came to read you my verses I read at the dinner, 
they made such a queer impression. I didn’t mean to go, but 
James Lowell was to preside and sent me word that I really 
must be there, so I just wrote these off, and here they are—I 
don’t know that I should have brought them in to read to you, 





*George Tyler Bigelow, of the Harvard Class of 1829. 
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but Hoar declares they are the best I have ever done.”’ At 
length in the exquisite orange of sunset he read those delightful 
verses, full, full of feeling, “Bill and Joe.”” We did not wonder 
the Phi Beta boys liked them. J. shall be surprised if every 
boy, especially those who find the almond blossoms in the hair, 
as W. says, does not like them and if they do not win for him a 
more universal reputation than he has yet won. . . . 

I was impressed last night with the nervous energy of O. W. H. 
His leg by a slight quiver kept time to the reading of his verses, 
and his talk fell before and after like swift rain. He does not go 
away from town but sways between Boston and Cambridge all 
these perfect summer days; receiving, yesterday the hottest day 
of this or many years, Motley at dinner, and going perpetually, 
and writing verses and letters not a few. His activity is wonder- 
ful; think of writing letters these warm delicious evenings by gas 
light in a small front study on the street! It hurts him less than 
his wife, partly because the intellectual vivacity and excitement 
keeps him up, partly because he is physically fitted to bear almost 
everything but cold. How fortunate for the world that while he 
lives he should continue his work so faithfully. He will have no 
successor, at least for many a long year, after we have all gone to 
sleep under our green counterpanes and Nature has tucked us 
up well in yearly violets. 


At the end of the summer of 1871, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Fields were beginning to learn the charms of the North 
Shore town of Manchester, where they established the cot- 
tage on Thunderbolt Hill which gave a summer synonym to 
the hospitality of Charles Street, they journeyed one day to 
Nahant for a midday dinner with Longfellow. Here Mrs. 
Fields’s sister, Louisa, Mrs. James H. Beal, was a neighbor 
of the poet. Another neighbor was the late George Abbot 
James, and in Longfellow’s diary for September 4, 1871, is 
the entry: “Call on Dr. Holmes at Mr. James’s. Sumner 
still there. We discuss the new poets.” Mrs. Fields 
reports a continuation of the talk with the same friends: 


Wednesday, September 6, 1871. Dined with Mr. Longfellow at 
Nahant. The day was warm with a soft south wind blowing, and 
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as we crossed the beach white waves were curling up the sands. 
. . . The dear poet saw us coming from afar and walked to his 
little gate to meet us with such a sweet cordial welcome that it 
was worth going many a mile to have that alone. The three little 
ladies, his daughters, and Ernest’s wife, were within, but they 
came warmly forward to give us greeting; also Mr. Sam. Long- 
fellow was of the party. A few moments’ chat in the little parlor, 
when Longfellow saw Holmes coming in the distance (he had an 
opera-glass, being short-sighted, and was sitting on the piazza 
with J.). “Hullo!” said he, “‘here comes Holmes, and all dressed 
up too, with flowers in his button-hole.” Sure enough here was 
the Professor to have dinner with us also. He was full of talk as 
ever and looking remarkably well. Longfellow asked with much 
interest about Balaustion and Joaquin Miller, neither of which 
he had read. Holmes criticised as if unbearable and beyond 
the pale of decency Browning’s cutting of words, “Flower o’ 
the pine” and such characteristic passages. Longfellow spoke 
of a volume of poems he had received of late from England in 
which “saw” was made to rhyme with “more.” Holmes said 
Keats often did that. “Not exactly, I think,” said L., “ ‘dawn’ 
and ‘forlorn,’ perhaps.” “Well,” said H., “when I was in 
college (I think he said college, certainly while at Cambridge) 
and my first volume was about to appear, Mrs. Folsom saw the 
sheets and fortunately at the very last moment for correction dis- 
covered I had made ‘forlorn’ rhyme with ‘gone’ and out of her 
own head and without having time to consult with me she sub- 
stituted ‘sad and wan.’”’* The Professor went on to say that he 
must confess to a tender feeling of regret for his “so forlorn” to 
this very day, but he supposed every writer of poems must have 
his keen regrets for the numerous verses he could recall where he 
had wrestled with the English language and had lost something 
of his thought in his struggle with the necessities of art. We 
shortly after went to dinner where the talk still continued to 
turn on art and artists chiefly musical, the divorcement of music 
and thought; a thinker or man of intellect in listening to music 
comes to a comprehension of it, Holmes said, mediately, but a 

* This anecdote of the revision of “The Last Leaf,” written in 1831, 


is told a little differently in the annotations of Holmes’s ““Complete 
Works.” 
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musician feels it directly through some gift of which the thinker 
knows nothing. Longfellow always recalls with intense delight 
hearing Gounod sing his own music in Rome—his voice was 
hardly to be mentioned among the fine voices of the world, indeed 
it was small, but his rendering was exquisite. Canvassing T. B. 
Read’s poems and speaking of “‘Sheridan’s Ride,”’ which has been 
so highly praised, “‘ Yes,”’ said Holmes, “but there are very poor 
lines in it, but how often, to use Scripture phrase, there is a fly in 
the ointment.” The talk went bowling off to Pére Hyacinthe. 
“He was very pleasant,” said Holmes, “it was most agreeable to 
meet him, but you could only go a short distance. His desire 
was to be a good Catholic, and ours is of course quite different. 
It was like speaking through a knot-hole after all.” 

The dumb waiter bounced up. “We cannot call that a dumb 
waiter,” said L., “but I had an odd dream the other night. I 
thought Greene (G. W.) came, bouncing up on the waiter in that 
manner and stepped off in a most dignified fashion with a crushed 
white hat on his head. He said he had just been to drive with a 
Spanish lady!” 

Sumner (Charles) came up to the piazza. He had dined else- 
where and came over as soon as possible for a little talk. Holmes 
talked on, although we all said, ““Mr. Sumner—here is Mr. 
Sumner,” without perceiving that the noble Senator was sitting 
just outside the cottage window waiting for us to rise, and began 
to converse about him. Longfellow grew nervous and rose to 
speak with Sumner—still Holmes did not perceive, and went on 
until Jamie relieved us from a tendency to convulsions by voting 
that we should join the Senator. There Sumner related the 
substance of an amusing letter of Cicero’s he had just been reading 
in which Cicero gives an account to his friend of a visit he had 
just received from the Emperor Julius Caesar. He had invited 
Julius to pass a few days with him, but he came quite unexpectedly 
with a thousand men! Cicero, seeing them from afar, debated 
with another friend what he should do with them but at length 
managed to encamp them. To feed them was a less easy matter. 
The emperor took everything quite easily, however, and was very 
pleasant, “‘ but,” adds Cicero, “‘he is not the man to whom I should 
say a second time, ‘if you are passing this way, give me a call.’” 
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Again, in 1873, Longfellow, Holmes, and Sumner are 
found together at the dinner-table with Mrs. Fields, this 
time in Charles Street. When she made use of her diary 
at this point, for her article on Dr. Holmes which appeared 
first in “The Century Magazine” (1895) and then in 
“Authors and Friends,” it was with many omissions. The 
passage is now given almost entire. It should be said that 
the Misses Towne, mentioned at the beginning of it, were 
friends and summer neighbors at Manchester. 


Saturday, October 11, 1873. Helen and Alice Towne have 
come to pass Sunday with us. Charles Sumner, Longfellow, 
Greene, Dr. Holmes came to dine. Mr. Sumner seemed less 
strong than of late and I fancied he suffered somewhat while at 
table during the evening, but he told me he was working at his 
desk or reading during fourteen consecutive hours not infrequently 
at present, as he was in the habit of doing when uninterrupted 
by friendly visits. He said he was very fond of the passive 
exercise of reading; the active exercise of composition was of 
course agreeable in certain moods, but reading was a never- 
ending delight. He spoke of Lord Brougham and Mrs. Norton 
and her two beautiful sisters. Both he and Mr. Longfellow re- 
called them in their youthful loveliness, but Mr. Sumner said 
when he was in England the last time he saw the Duchess of 
Somerset, who was a most poetic looking creature in her youth 
and (I believe) the youngest of the three sisters, so changed 
he should never have guessed who it might be. She was grown 
a huge red-faced woman. (Longfellow laughed, referring to her 
second marriage and said, “‘ Yes, she had turned a Somerset!’’) 
Dr. Holmes sparkled and coruscated as I have seldom heard 
him before. We are more than ever convinced that no one since 
Sydney Smith was ever so brilliant, so witty, spontaneous, naif, 
and unfailing as Dr. Holmes. He talked much about his class in 
College: “There never was such vigor in any class before it seems 
to me—almost every member turns out sooner or later distin- 
guished for something. We have had every grade of moral 
status from a criminal to a Chief Justice, and we never let any one 
of them drop. We keep hold of their hands year after year and 
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lift up the weak and failing ones till they are at last redeemed. 
Ah. there was one exception—years ago we voted to cast a man 
out who had been a defaulter or who had committed some offense 
of that nature. The poor fellow sank down, and before the 
next year when we repented of this decision he had gone too far 
down and presently died. But we have kept all the rest. Every 
fourth man in our class is a poet. Sam. Smith belongs to our 
class, who wrote ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee.’ Sam. Smith will 
live when Longfellow, Whittier, and all the rest of us have gone 
into oblivion—and yet what is there in those verses to make them 
live? Do you remember the line ‘Like that above’? I asked 
Sam. what ‘that’ referred to—he said ‘that rapture’!! (The 
expression of the rapid talker’s face of contempt as he said this 
was one of the most amusing possible.) Even the odds and ends 
of our class have turned out something. . . . Longfellow, I 
wish I could make you talk about yourself’— “But I never 
do,” said L. quietly. ‘I know you never do, but you confessed 
to me once”— ‘No, I don’t think I ever did,” said L. laughing: 

Greene was for the most part utterly speechless. He attended 
with great assiduity to his dinner, which was a good one, and 
Longfellow was watchful and kind enough to send him little 
choice things to eat which he thought he would enjoy. 

Holmes was abstemious and never ceased talking—‘‘ most 
men write too much. I would rather risk my future fame upon 
one lyric than upon ten volumes. But I have said Boston is the 
hub of the universe. I will rest upon that.” 

All this report is singularly dry compared with the wit and 
humor which radiated about the table. We laughed till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. Longfellow was intensely amused. I 
have not seen him laugh so much for many a long day. We 
ladies sat at the table long after coffee and cigars in order to hear 
the talk. . .. 

Sumner said he had been much displeased by a remark Prof. 
Henry Hunt made to him a few days ago. He said Mr. Agassiz 
was an impediment in the path of science. What did such men 
as Hunt and John Fiske mean by underrating a man who has 
given such books to the world as Agassiz has done, not to speak 
of his untiring efforts in the other avenues of influence! “It 
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means just this,” said Holmes, “Agassiz will not listen to the 
Darwinian theory; his whole effort is on the other side. Now 
Agassiz is no longer young, and I was reading the other day in a 
book on the Sandwich Islands of an old Fejee man who had been 
carried away among strangers but who prayed he might be 
carried home that his brains might be beaten out in peace by 
his son according to the custom of those lands. It flashed over 
me then that our sons beat out our brains in the same way. 
They do not walk in our ruts of thoughts or begin exactly where 
we leave off, but they have a new standpoint of their own. At 
present the Darwinian theory can be nothing but an hypothesis; 
the important links of proof are missing and cannot be supplied; 
but in the myriad ages there may be new developments.” 

I thought the young ladies looked a little tired sitting, so about 
nine o’clock we left the table—still the talk went on for about 
four hours when they broke up. 


With two letters from Dr. Holmes this cursive chronicle of 
his friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Fields must end. The 
first of the communications is a mere fragment of his every- 
day humor: 

Beverly-Farms-by-the-Depot, 
July 18th, 1878. 
Dear Mr. Fields, 

The Corner sends me a book directed to me here, but on opening 
the outside wrapper I read “James T. Fields, Esq., Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass.”’ The book, which is sealed up (or stuck up, like 
many authors), measures 7 x 5, nearly, and is presumably idiotic, 
like most books which are sent us without being ordered. 

Perhaps you have received a similar package which on opening 
you found directed to O. W. Holmes, Esq., Peak of Teneriffe, 
Boston. If so, when the weather grows cool again and we can 
make up our minds to face the title page of the dreaded volume 
we will make an exchange. 

Always truly yours, 
O. W. Holmes. 


The second letter, written ten years after Dr. Holmes, 
in moving from Charles to Beacon Street, had made the 
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last of his “‘justifiable domicides,” strikes a more serious 
note revealing that quality of true sympathy so closely 
joined in abundant natures with true humor. Mr. Fields 
had died in April of 1881, and Mrs. Fields had applied 
herself at once to the preparation of her volume, “James T. 
Fields: Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches,” drawing 
freely upon the diaries from which many of the foregoing 
pages, then passed over, are now taken. The performance 
of this loving labor must have done much towards the first 
filling of a life so grievously emptied. 


296 Beacon St., November 16, 1881. 
My dear Mrs. Fields, 


I feel sure there will be but one voice with regard to your 
beautiful memorial volume. If I had any misgivings that you 
might find the delicate task too difficult—that you might be dis- 
couraged between the wish to draw a life-like picture and the fear 
of saying more than the public had a right to, these misgivings have 
all vanished, and I am sure your finished task leaves nothing to be 
regretted. As he was in life, he is in your loving but not over- 
wrought story. I do not see how a life so full of wholesome 
activity and genuine human feeling could have been better 
pictured than it is in your pages. Long before I had finished 
reading your memoir in the proofs I had learned to trust you 
entirely as to the whole management of the work on which you had 
entered. All I feared was that your feelings might be overtasked, 
and that the dread of coming before the public when your whole 
heart was in the pages opened to its calm judgment might be 
more than you could bear. 

And now, my dear Mrs. Fields, there must come a period of 
depression, almost of collapse after the labor and the solace of this 
tender, tearful, yet blessed occupation. I think you need the 
kind thoughts and soothing words—if words have any virtue in 
them—of those who love you more than while each day had its 
busy hours in which the memory of so much that was delightful 
to recall kept the ever returning pangs of grief a little while in 
abeyance. It must be so. But before long, quietly, almost im- 
perceptibly, there will I hope and trust return to you the quieting 
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sense of all that you have done and all that you have been for 
that life which for so many happy years you were privileged to 
share. How few women have so perfectly fulfilled not only 
every duty, but every ideal that a husband could think of as 
going to make a happy home! This must be and will be an 
ever-growing source of consolation. 

Forgive me for saying what many others must have said to 
you, but none more sincerely than myself. 

I do not know how to express to you the feeling with which 
Mrs. Holmes looks upon you in your bereavement. I should do 
it injustice if I attempted to give it expression, for she lives so 
largely in her sympathies and her endeavors to help others that 
she could not but sorrow deeply with you in your affliction and 
wish there were any word of consolation she could add to thelove 
she sends you. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Fields, 

Affectionately yours, 
O. W. Holmes. 


For thirteen years longer, till his death in 1894 at the age 
of eighty-five, Dr. Holmes was a prolific writer of notes, 
more often than letters, to Mrs. Fields. The sympathy of 
tried and ripened friendship runs through them all. In the 
Charles Street house the younger friends might see from 
time to time this oldest friend of their hostess. When he 
came no more, it was well for those of a later day that his 
memory was so securely held in the retrospect and the record 
of Mrs. Fields. 








RETROSPECTION 


By Joun JAY CHAPMAN 


When we all lived together 
In the farm among the hills, 
And the early summer weather 


Had flushed the little rills; 


And Jack and Tom were playing 
Beside the open door, ) 

And little Jane was maying ; 
On the slanting meadow floor; 


And mother clipped the’ trellis, 
And father read his book 

By the little attic window,— 
So close above the brook: 


How little did we reckon 
Of ghosts that flit and pass, 
Of fates that nod and beckon 
In the shadows on the grass; 


Of beauty soon deflowered, 
Engulfed, and borne away,— 

And youth that sinks devoured 
In the chasm of a day! 


Courageous and undaunted, 
As in a golden haze 
We lived a life enchanted, 
Nor stopped to count the days. 


We that were in the story 
Saw not the magic light, 

The pathos, and the glory 
That shines on me to-night. 





ROBERT BROWNING AND ALFRED AUSTIN 


By Wiiu1am Lyon PHELPS 


N the whole, Browning stood adverse criticism very 
well. It was fortunate for his peace of mind that he 

was able to do so, for his powers of endurance and forbear- 
ance were frequently tested. His career lasted from 1833 
to 1889; there was scarcely a single month during that period 
that did not bring to him from some quarter abuse, ridicule, 
solemn condemnation, burlesque, and what is hardest of all 
to bear, misrepresentation. That he felt these attacks is 
clear enough. Even so early as 1841, in the poem “Pippa 
Passes,”’ he replied contemptuously to the numerous critical 
complaints made of “Sordello.”” Here, and later, when he 
did deign to notice hostility, he almost invariably lapsed into 
coarseness approaching obscenity, which makes one quite 
willing not to have heard his oral comments. Furthermore, 
in “‘ Pippa Passes,”’ he made the retort to his critics that he 
repeated thirty-five years later—their objection to his lack 
of “‘music” meant that he would not write jingles in the 
fashion of Mother Goose. And like most men of original 
genius, he felt that the judges were trying to measure him 
by petty rules. Every man of vitality has always hated 
every Beckmesser. In the first interlude in “‘ Pippa Passes,” 
we find this passage: “‘His own fault, the simpleton! Instead 
of cramp couplets, each like a knife in your entrails, he should 
write, says Bluphocks, both classically and intelligibly.— 
Aesculapius, an epic. Catalogue of the drugs:—Hebe’s plais- 
ter—One strip Cools your lip; Phoebus’ emulsion—One bottle 
Clears your throttle; Mercury’s bolus—One box Cures. . . .” 
But it was not until 1876 that he really let himself go. 
In that year he published a small volume, “Pacchiarotto 
and Other Poems.” This contained nineteen pieces, of 
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which six were “‘personal.’’ Of these six, three were written 
—at least in part—with the purpose of assailing the critics 
who had been hammering at him forty years. In the 
“Epilogue,” the most dignified answer in verse he ever 
made to his detractors, he replies to those who have con- 
demned him for his lack of amenity. They have compared 
him unfavorably with Milton and Shakespeare, and have 
insisted that all of his work ought to have been sweet and 
melodious. He answers that of Shakespeare and Milton 
the public do not read the complete works, but only a few 
of the choice ones; and that he too has written occasionally 
some beautiful passages. In “At the Mermaid,” he makes 
a jocular, but decidedly coarse rejoinder to those who have 
declared that his optimism will forever prevent his poetry 
from reaching the common heart. Browning was invariably 
stiffened in his own convictions or perversities—whichever 
you like to call them—by adverse criticism. Here is where 
he was most different from his friend Tennyson. Mr. 
Lecky said of Tennyson, “‘No poet ever corrected so many 
lines in deference to adverse criticism.” And in the “ Per- 
sonal Recollections” by F. T. Palgrave, we find: “Some 
twelve or thirteen years later, when the further privilege of 
friendship with Browning had become mine, he also men- 
tioned, with honest pleasure, that a fresh collected edition 
of his Poems was to appear. Remembering Tennyson’s 
reception of my proposal, and thinking that it applied no 
less to Browning (as indeed to what poet, at least in modern 
days, would it not apply?)—to him in turn I suggested ex- 
clusion of his ‘earlier and less mature work.’ ‘Leave out 
anything!’ cried he, in his animated way: ‘certainly not: 
quod scripsi, scripsi.’”’ Naturally Palgrave did not like 


the reception of his suggestion any more than Browning 
liked the suggestion. 

After being told by the critics for forty years that he was 
an analyst rather than a poet, Browning attempted to 
punish his counsellors in the Rehoboam method; and 
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accordingly wrote ‘“Pacchiarotto,” one of the harshest 
pieces of analytical doggerel that he or any other man ever 
produced. After telling the story of the Siena painter, he 
begins in stanza xxiv to devote some attention to his 
critics: 
I have told with simplicity 

My tale, dropped those harsh analytics, 

And tried to content you, my critics, 

Who greeted my early uprising! 

I knew you through all the disguising, 

Droll dogs, as I jumped up, cried “Heyday! 

This Monday is—what else but May-day? 

And these in the drabs, blues and yellows, 

Are surely the privileged fellows. 

So, saltbox and bones, tongs and bellows,” 

(I,threw up the window) “your pleasure?” 


XXV 


Then he who directed the measure— 
An old friend—put leg forward nimbly, 
“We critics as sweeps out your chimbly! 
Much soot to remove from your flue, sir! 
Who spares coal in kitchen an’t you, sir! 
And neighbours complain it’s no joke, sir, 
—You ought to consume your own smoke, sir!” 


XXVI 


Ah, rogues, but my housemaid suspects you— 
Is confident oft she detects you 
In bringing more filth into my house 
Than ever you found there! 
So, dance away, boys, dust my Sealint. 
Bang drum and blow fife—ay, and rattle 
Your brushes, for that’s half the battle! 
And what with your rattling and tinkling, 
Who knows but you give me an inkling 
How music sounds, thanks to the jangle 
Of regular drum and triangle? 
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Whereby, tap-tap, chink-chink, ’tis proven 
I break rule as bad as Beethoven. 

Nay, here shall my whistling and singing 
Set all his street’s echoes a-ringing 

Long after the last of your number 

Has ceased my front-court to encumber 
While, treading down rose and ranunculus, 
You Tommy-make-room-for-your-Uncle us! 


At this point Browning suddenly became Rabelaisian 
in his advice to his advisers. And this is the passage where 
he gives particular attention to Alfred Austin: 


Troop, all of you—man or homunculus, 

Quick march! for Xanthippe, my housemaid, 

If once on your pates she a souse made 

With what, pan or pot, bow! or skoramis 

First comes to her hand—things were more amiss! 
I would not for worlds be your place in— 
Recipient of slops from the basin! 

You, Jack-in-the-Green, leaf-and-twiggishness 
Won’t save a dry thread on your priggishness! 
While as for Quilp-Hop-o’-my-thumb there, 
Banjo-Byron that twangs the strum-strum there— 
He’ll think, as the pickle he curses, 

I’ve discharged on his head his own verses! 
“Dwarfs are saucy,” says Dickens: so sauced in 
Your own sauce, 


The rime Austin is obvious; and there is a footnote which 
says, 


No, please! For 
“Who would be satirical 
On a thing so very small?” Printer’s Devil. 


A strange fact about this allusion to Austin is that no one 
can now prove that it was not inserted, as it playfully pur- 
ports to have been, by the printer’s devil. When I obtained 
the privilege of reading the manuscript of the Pacchiarotto 
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volume that Browning sent to the printer, I was startled 
to find that the passage referring to Austin does not appear. 
But since it is in the first edition, exactly as we have it now, 
he must have inserted it in the poem while reading the proof- 
sheets. This may have been the result of a sudden impulse, 
for Browning was one of the most impulsive men that ever 
lived; but he never repented, for he allowed the attack on 
Austin to remain in the edition of his works he corrected 
and prepared for posterity during the last year of his life. 

The manuscript is valuable not only as establishing this 
point, but in settling the dates of composition, which none 
of Browning’s editors seems to have been aware of. Sir 
F. G. Kenyon, in the Centenary Edition of Browning’s 
Works, says of “‘Numpholeptos,” “There is nothing to 
show the date of this poem, which in style seems rather 
earlier than 1876.” Of “‘A Forgiveness,” he says, “‘ Noth- 
ing appears to be known of the date or origin of this poem.” 
Now, in the manuscript, the dates are appended in Brown- 
ing’s own handwriting. At the end of “‘Numpholeptos,” is 
written ‘‘Apl 25 76”; and at the end of “A Forgiveness,” 
—for which the title in the manuscript was “‘Komm Span- 
isch!””—is written “Feb 5 ’76.” 

As the dates of the composition of the other poems in this 
volume are not known even to Browning scholars, it may 
be well to give them here, copying them directly from the 
manuscript: 


At the Mermaid, Jan. 15, "76 
House, Feb. 1, 74 
Shop, Feb. 11, ’74 
Pisgah-Sights, I., Dec. 28, "75 
Pisgah-Sights, IT., Feb. 19, 76 
Fears and Scruples, Feb. 26, ’76 
Natural Magic, no date 
Magical Nature, March 4, ’76- 
Bifurcation, Nov. 24, ’76* 


*Query—error for "75? The volume was published July 18, 1876. 
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Appearances, Apr. 6, ’76 
St. Martin’s Summer, March 27, ’76 
Cenciaja, Apr. 28, ’76 
Filippo, etc., May 19, ’76 


Cowslip Wine [original title for Epilogue], Apr. 24, ’76. 


“Hervé Riel” is signed “Robert Browning.” This is on 
slightly different paper, and is perhaps the manuscript he 
sent to the “Cornhill Magazine,” where it was originally 
published in 1871. The manuscript is dated “‘Croisic, Sept. 
30, 67.” 

Not only is there no allusion to Alfred Austin in the man- 
uscript of this volume, but the Greek word skoramis was 
equally an afterthought, and must have been substituted 
during the reading of the proof. Instead of the couplet— 


With what, pan or pot, bow] or skoramis 
First comes to her hand—things were more amiss! 


the manuscript reads— 


With what, in the way of utensil 
First comes toher hand . . . Pacchia’s pencil 


Now what happened during the reading of the proof to 
enrage Browning so that he resorted to this Hogarthian 
brutality, and why did he treat Austin in particular with 
such contempt? The answer to the second question lies in 
a book of critical essays that Austin had published, and the 
answer to the first may be that Browning had read some fresh 
Austinian abuse in May, 1876, when he was correcting the 
proofs of his new work. Perhaps some well-meaning friend 
brought it to his attention. The poem “Pacchiarotto” was 
written between the dates “Apr. 15, ’76” and “‘ May 1, ’76”’; 
for these dates are appended to this manuscript in Brown- 
ing’s own hand. It is impossible to find a semblance of an 
excuse for such treatment of a little man by a big one, unless 
we are familiar with a prose work by Alfred Austin which, 
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fortunately for his reputation, is now a very rare book. It 
is a volume of 294 pages, called “‘The Poetry of the Period.” 

At that time the young Austin entertained an even meaner 
opinion of the Victorian period than is so fashionable among 
young writers to-day. He thought the tameness and hypoc- 
risy of Victorianism were responsible for the absence of 
great poets. His book is divided into eight chapters, as 
follows: Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Morris (the last two in one chapter), 
Roman Catholic Poets, The Poetry of the Future, Super- 
natural Poetry, Summary. The book was published in 
1870, and was a reprint (with revisions) of essays that had 
appeared anonymously in “Temple Bar” during the year 
1869. 

A few quotations will show Austin’s opinions, and also 
why Browning thought them absurdly and offensively 
egotistical. It must be remembered that Browning had 
such reverence for the genius of Tennyson that an attack 
such as Austin made on the Laureate may easily have en- 
raged him more than the criticism directed against himself, 
though he fared much worse than his great contemporary. 
Here let us allow Austin to speak: 

“If one were to enter a modern drawing-room filled with 
the average polite society of the day, and then and there 
were to pluck up courage to declare that Mr. Tennyson has 
no sound pretensions to be called a great poet, and will of a 
certainty not be esteemed such by an unbiassed posterity, I 
suppose he would not create more astonishment, or be 
regarded more unanimously as a heretic, than would another 
who in a company of savans expressed his doubts as to the 
law of gravitation, or a third who, before a committee of 
orthodox divines, exposed his utter disbelief in the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Yet that, and nothing less, is the 
opinion to be expounded in the ensuing pages, with a confi- 
dence equal to that I feel upon any subject I could name—a 
confidence not the growth of yesterday, but of long, delib- 
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erate, and ever-deepening conviction. . . . What I wish 
to emphasize at present is, that his being a great poet is 
now regarded as an established fact. It is esteemed to be 
beyond the reach of criticism, and the vulgar suppose that 
nobody for a moment dreams of challenging it. I am going 
not only to challenge it, but to deny it altogether, and to 
implore the age, whilst there yet is time, to save itself by a 
seasonable recantation from the posthumous ridicule and 
contempt in which a conventional persistence in an unten- 
able opinion of permanent interest will involve it. . . . 
My proposition is, that Mr. Tennyson is not a great poet, 
unquestionably not a poet of the first rank, all but unques- 
tionably not a poet of the second rank, and probably— 
though no contemporary perhaps can settle that—not even 
at the head of poets of the third rank, among whom he must 
ultimately take his place. . . . If Shakespeare had been 
living now, would he have been as great a poet as Mr. Tenny- 
son is? I entertain little doubt that he would not, and I 
have serious doubt whether he would have been known as a 
poet at all worth speaking of. A pigmy can live and 
breathe in a place and atmosphere in which a giant could 
not move for want of room, or speak for want of air. . . . 
Can anybody in his senses imagine posterity speaking of 
our age as the age of Tennyson? . . . Do we want to be 
laughed at by our grandchildren?” 

Tennyson was, however, in Austin’s opinion, the best poet 
of the age; so our critic’s appraisal of the others may be 
inferred. But even the poetry of the present, bad as it is, 
is better than the “poetry of the future,” as represented by 
Walt Whitman, for whom Austin has nothing but scorn. 
When we read the second chapter, the one on Browning, we 
feel that Tennyson was let off rather easily. It affords 
valuable testimony at the outset as to the strength of Brown- 
ing’s reputation in 1870. After saying that the Laureate 
is beginning to totter on his throne, Austin continues: 

“*T have already expressed the opinion that, as far as work 
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done is concerned, he is unquestionably at the head of living 
English poets. But in the quarters whence first issued, and 
where was long stoutly maintained, the preposterous theory 
that he is a really great poet, voices scarcely ambiguous pro- 
ceed, intimating not only that there is perhaps some doubt 
upon that point, but that in any case one greater than he 
has long been dwelling among us. . . . Where they have 
long put Mr. Tennyson, they now want to put Mr. Brown- 
ing. . . . What they now assert is that Mr. Browning is 
our great modern poet. To this, the most astounding and 
ludicrous pretension ever put forward in literature, let us 
now betake ourselves. . . . Mr. Browning is not a poet at 
all—save in the sense that all cultivated men and women of 
sensitive feelings are poets—but a deep thinker, a profound 
philosopher, a keen analyser, and a biting wit. . . . Poor 
Mr. Browning is both muddy and unmusical to the last de- 
gree. In fact, his style may fairly be described as the very 
incarnation of discordant obscurity. Is it wonderful? He 
has no voice, and yet he wants to sing. He is not a poet, 
and yet he would fain write poetry.” 

Robert Browning could, I think, have easily refrained 
from any printed comment on the above passages, for every 
reader has a right to express his opinion of published books, 
if he can get anyone to listen to him. What the great poet 
undoubtedly could not forgive was the wholly unjustifiable 
attack on his moral character, with which Austin closed his 
essay : 

“To Mr. Tennyson’s credit be it spoken, he has never 
gone looking for fame. The ground we tread on is delicate; 
and I will, therefore, only add that one should have been 
better pleased if the author, who is now so ridiculously ob- 
truded as his rival, had imitated him in that particular. 
Small London literary coteries, and large fashionable Lon- 
don salons, cannot crown a man with the bays of Apollo. 
They may stick their trumpery tinsel wreaths upon him, 
but these will last no longer than the locks they encircle. 
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They may confer notoriety, but fame is not in their gift. 

. . Let the sane general public, therefore, I say, take 
heart, and bluntly forswear Mr. Browning and all his works. 
It is bad enough that there should be people, pretending to 
authority among us, who call a man a great poet when, 
though unquestionably a poet, he has no marks of greatness 
about him. But that is a venial error, and a trifling mis- 
fortune, compared to what would be the misery of living in 
an age which gibbeted itself beforehand for the pity of 
posterity, by deliberately calling a man a poet who—how- 
ever remarkable his mental attributes and powers—is not 
specifically a poet at all. I hope we shall be spared this 
humiliation.” 

Austin’s attack on Tennyson brought remonstrances of 
such a nature from the critic’s friends that he withdrew the 
book from circulation in 1873. Later he wrote poetic trib- 
utes to Tennyson, and we learn from Austin’s Autobiography 
(1911) that he paid a visit to the poet and had an interesting 
talk with him: “It is with pleasure I recall my acquaintance 
with the greatest Poet of our time, and certainly the most 
popular, my never-to-be-forgotten predecessor in the Lau- 
reateship. Though I still think there was a strong element 
of truth in ‘The Poetry of the Period’ published in the 
year 1870, a belief shared by not a few others, I long since 
deemed the tone in which it was written unfortunate, 
and I had subsequently withdrawn it from circulation in 
1873.” 

Austin says nothing about Browning in the Autobiography. 
His name is mentioned only once. After reporting that 
Locker told him that Matthew Arnold had said of the paper 
on Tennyson, “‘Whoever wrote it has hit the nail on the 
head,” he comments as follows on “‘The Poetry of the 
Period”: “It was so frankly outspoken throughout that it 
was not unnatural the author should have to pay the penalty 
of his candour for many a year to come, and of this he had 
no right. to complain.” But however much he mav have 
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modified his opinion of Tennyson, it is certain that he never 
became an admirer of Browning. Indeed, in the preface to 
“Interludes”’ (1872), Austin undoubtedly had Browning in 
mind: “‘The author has no expectation that the contents 
of this little volume . . . will commend themselves to 
that esoteric circle which just now labours with such con- 
spicuous energy, and for the moment not without success, 
to direct public opinion in matters of literature and art. He 
trusts that none of his poems are quaint, and he is confident 
that none of them are profound; and, like the long and goodly 
ancestry whose imperishable simplicity they humbly seek 
to imitate, they are addressed, not to superior people, but to 
the whole world.” 

Although Browning had great provocation, it was an 
error in judgment on his part to attack his critics directly. 
“The Saturday Review,” “‘The Spectator,” and “The Athe- 
naeum,” although the last-named differed from the two 
others in being respectful, regretted the personalities and 
the coarsenesses in the Pacchiarotto volume. Even Brown- 
ing’s stanch old friend, Alfred Domett, remonstrated with 
the poet for descending to personalities, and received the 
following reply, which seems to indicate that Austin had 
made another journalistic attack in the spring of 1876: 
“He has been flea-biting me for many years past in what- 
ever rag of a newspaper he could hop into—which I should 
never have turned on my side to escape; but there was talk 
of ‘administering castigation to poor Mr. Browning,’ which 
I have never brought myself to acquiesce in, even in meta- 
phor.” 

It is easy enough to advise an artist to keep still when he 
is viciously abused, but as he is the only kind of man able 
to make the finest answer in the world, it would be better 
if he would always rely on the weapons God has given him. 
The finest answer to adverse criticism is, of course, to pro- 
duce another masterpiece, which Browning was quite cap- 
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able of doing. He ought perhaps to have learned from his 
own creation, the sculptor Jules, in “Pippa Passes”’: 


: Meet Lutwyche, I— 
And save him from my statue meeting him? 


Austin’s hope, expressed at the close of his essay on 
Browning, that the age would be spared the humiliation of 
calling Browning a poet, was not destined to be fulfilled. 
And Austin was not spared the humiliation of knowing that 
Browning was buried in Westminster Abbey, nor the further 
humiliation of living to see Browning’s centenary in 1912 
celebrated in every quarter of the globe. But Browning 
fortunately was spared the anguish of seeing the individual 
whom he called Quilp-Hop-o’-my-thumb, Banjo-Byron, and 
Dwarf, succeed Alfred Tennyson as Poet-Laureate of Brit- 
ain. Can any future event on earth have seemed to him 
more improbable? 





ART, CAVIAR, AND THE GENERAL 


By A. KrinasLey Porter 


OMERIC laughter, I fancy, ripples through the halls 
of Olympus whenever a mortal—be he philosopher 
or the latest military critic—presumes to prognosticate the 
future. Nevertheless, I dare to prophesy that when the 
art of the end of the nineteenth century comes to be studied 
as an historical epoch of the past, it will appear that its 
character is at present undergoing a gradual, but none the 
less radical, transformation, of which we, because of too 
great familiarity, are hardly conscious. The change, which 
began some time ago, and promises to continue in the future, 
is not superficial, affecting merely the externals of art, as 
post-impressionism, cubism, and futurism have affected 
painting, ruffling the surface and distracting attention for a 
moment without stemming the force of the current beneath. 
It is, on the contrary, an alteration in the very nature of 
art, an artificial dam unexpectedly flung across the down- 
ward flowing stream. So slowly has the retaining wall been 
built that its usefulness, even its necessity, has hardly been 
questioned. The few petulant voices that in recent years 
have been raised in denunciation are already forgotten. 
And for once the judgment of the majority has been right— 
clearly, indubitably right. It is better, far better, to go 
backwards than downwards. The dam is necessary, vital 
for the salvation of art; for it is the only possible means of 
preventing the trickling stream from drying up. 

The only serious divergence of opinion has been as to how 
high the cross-wall should be raised. Some, building con- 
sciously or unconsciously upon the postulate that “the 
history of art is the history of a decline which begins with 
Duccio,”’ have tried to place their petite sensation at the 
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level of the pre-Giottesque sources; others have tried to back 
up the stream as far as the Quattrocento, the Cinquecento, 
the French Renaissance. But it is only a question of 
degree. On the fundamental issue of backing up there is 
universal agreement. And in the placid and serene, if also 
slightly stagnant, waters of academicism, our artists swim 
about revelling in the nude, or plume themselves upon the 
banks in the sunshine of a romantic landscape. 

The dam is the systematic training of artists. As the 
force of the waters has gathered, it has been found necessary 
to reinforce this first with a second wall, systematic training 
of the public to appreciate. Work, especially upon this 
newer part, is far from completed; indeed, has only been 
well begun. Nevertheless, it has already produced a per- 
ceptible effect upon the art of our time, quite enough to 
supply data for an estimate of the probable result when, and 
if, the wall be carried higher. The question is one of no 
light moment. We are dealing with an issue basic and 
fundamental, liable to affect radically the sensibilities, 
indeed the happiness, of our children and our children’s 
children. 

That artists should be trained, fortunately does not any 
longer require to be demonstrated. Technical schools are 
no experiment. They have been tried and tested, their 
utility proved. It must not be forgotten that the systematic 
training of artists is a modern idea. In the good old days, 
painters, sculptors, and architects served a period of ap- 
prenticeship under masters, after which they became them- 
selves masters. There were no regular courses, no examina- 
tions, no degrees. Their education was hand-made, variable, 
not standardized. In modern times, the curriculum and 
prescribed course of study have supplanted the old method. 
This is true to some extent in all the arts, but has been carried 
to the greatest extreme in architecture. The trained, I 
almost said machine-made, architect, armed with his diploma 
and carefully planned education, is a product of the modern 
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age. His beginnings cannot be traced further back than the 
seventeenth century in France, and only about the middle of 
the nineteenth century did his right to existence come to be 
generally recognized. The necessity of the school for train- 
ing the architect has now, however, been acknowledged, both 
by the profession and by the public. 

The fact remains that our present-day art created by men 
with special training, is in many respects by no means supe- 
rior to the art of bygone ages created by men who enjoyed 
no such advantages. The statement may not pass unchal- 
lenged, but is, I believe, true. In fact, one finds it tacitly 
admitted on all sides. Mr. Cram, in an article recently 
published in “‘ The Atlantic Monthly,” proves a fact of which 
the author himself was probably unconscious—that the 
creative artist of to-day is mistrustful of contemporary art. 
Despite the restraint necessarily imposed when speaking of 
other artists who are doubtless also his personal friends, it is 
only too evident that Mr. Cram looks upon the general course 
of American architecture with something very like despair in 
his heart, relieved only by a forced optimism for the future. 
We have, therefore, one of the greatest of our living artists 
feeling that his times are sadly out of joint, looking upon the 
great mass of work by his contemporaries as stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. Nor is this attitude confined to Mr. Cram. 
Few practising architects would seriously maintain that their 
modern constructions rival the ancient masterpieces they 
attempt to reproduce. The new movements in painting 
originated because of well-grounded dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent pictorial standards. The reactionary magazine, “The 
Art World,” has been (next to Mr. Kenyon Cox) the most 
powerful agency in America for gaining converts to the 
extreme forms of futurism. 

Never before have artists been so openly dissatisfied with 
the tendencies of their own time. We can hardly imagine 
Leonardo denouncing the art of the Cinquecento, Villard de 
Honnecourt exalting the Romanesque at the expense of the 
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Gothic, nor Bernini scolding at the Barocco. One age has 
frequently pointed the finger of scorn—usually quite without 
justification—at earlier periods. Vasari never wearied of 
patronizing the Trecento, and even the Quattrocento, but 


to him his own age was always sacred, whatever it may seem 
to us. The Renaissance centuries derided the mediaeval, 
but never doubted that they themselves had rediscovered the 
true secrets of classic beauty. In fact, I fancy the instinct 
is deeply rooted in every man to consider all things good or 
bad, estimable or despicable, in measure as they resemble or 
fail to resemble himself. That modern artists should actu- 
ally show symptoms of being dissatisfied with their own art, 
gives grave reason to fear that it has indeed fallen into a 
parlous state. 

It is not difficult to see, indeed, that the evolution of the 
trained artist has but barely counter-balanced a tendency 
towards degeneration inherent in the nineteenth century. 
It is particularly evident in the case of architecture that the 
art would have undergone a precipitate and alarming de- 
cline had it not been, by a happy chance, that the appearance 
of the trained architect in some measure compensated for the 
falling off in general taste which took place in that unhappy 
time. Scientists have, I believe, pointed out that in the 
doctrines of evolution and of the survival of the fittest there is 
no explanation to be found why appreciation of the beautiful 
should continue to exist in the race. The aesthetic sense 
cannot be accounted for by the material needs of the struggle 
for existence. That during the materialistic nineteenth 
century this god-given quality was not evolved out of 
existence, that something was saved of the artistic sense 
with which humanity was once endowed, was due to the 
schools of art. In architecture, as soon as_ technical 
schools were created, although it was the darkest hour of 
the Victorian age, conditions improved. Effect never fol- 
lowed cause more swiftly, more unmistakably. The same 
thing happened, somewhat less obviously, in the other arts. 
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We too seldom, I think, stop to consider the strength of the 
forces arrayed against art in our modern America. The 
wonder is, not that feeling for the beautiful has languished, 
but that it survived at all. There is a crushing strength in 
the tyranny of the majority, a force which withers and kills 
him who will not conform to current standards. We have 
seen in recent years the slang catch-word “high brow” do 
incalculable harm to the cause of sweetness and light, turn 
from their convictions, by fear of ridicule, even those who 
should have fought in the front ranks against the powers of 
darkness. For me, Washington is the most deeply tragic 
spot in America. This city of magnificent vulgarity is the 
cemetery of genius. Buildings, sculptures, and paintings 
bear witness to the battle which has been waged between 
ideals on the one side and commercialism, materialism, 
opportunism, on the other; and how many, how pathetically 
many, show art crushed by the weight of flesh pots; how 
many show the man of fine perceptions vanquished by the 
tobacco-spitting politician; how many bear branded on their 
face a dreadful record of the Great Refusal. The word 
**Copyright”’ placarded on the mural decorations of the Con- 
gressional Library is the epitaph of American art. It is 
strangely refreshing to escape to the pre-commercial at- 
mosphere of Mount Vernon after having breathed the suf- 
focating air of the capital: Yet the sad fact must be faced 
that the city of Washington is typical of our country and of 
our age. The campaign against refinement, against intel- 
lectuality, against beauty, which has there been waged, has 
been carried on throughout the land. This is the spirit 
with which art has had to contend. 

It must also, I think, be recognized that the cosmopolitan- 
ism so characteristic of the modern age is curiously fatal to 
art. It almost inevitably deprives the artist of that leisure, 
of that opportunity for introspection and thought, of that 
seclusion from practical affairs, which most temperaments 
imperatively need in order to achieve their fullest intellectual 
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development. Nulle nature ne peut produire son fruit sans 
extréme travail, voire douleur. The bitter epigram of Palissy 
is not without its grain of eternal truth. Cosmopolitanism, 
which always tends to force the artist into the excitement of 
social intercourse and of active affairs, may make his life 
more pleasant, but inevitably distracts his energies from 
what should be not only the supreme, but the single purpose. 
Henry James’s “The Lesson of the Master” is vastly signifi- 
cant, because written by a man who knew thoroughly both 
the great world and artistic creativeness. 

Art has, indeed, generally flourished best in provincial 
cities. In the time of the Renaissance, Rome, the cosmopoli- 
tan city of Italy, exerted a very unhappy influence upon 
artists. She called to herself the greatest that the smaller 
towns produced, but she gave birth to almost none. It is 
precisely this that our cosmopolitan American cities have 
done, especially in the case of musicians. With the hope of 
gain, we entice to ourselves from all over the world the 
greatest virtuosi. But we ourselves produce very few. 
Moreover, Rome seldom failed to exercise baneful effects 
upon the artists who came to her. Michelangelo produced 
the Sistine ceiling when he was fresh from Florence, but as 
he lived in Rome his powers steadily declined. Raphael’s 
art deteriorated so rapidly in the capital, that his early death 
was fortunate for his reputation. Neither Signorelli nor 
Ghirlandaio nor Botticelli nor even Bartolommeo della 
Gatta was able to give of his best in the Roman environment. 
It seems that our American cosmopolitanism exercises 
something of the same withering power. 

The forces drawn up against art in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were therefore no mean ones. Had her existence 
depended, as in the past, upon untrained individuals, she 
must necessarily have succumbed. It was the trained 
artist who kept the divine spark afire, it is in the conscience 
of the trained artist that hope lies for the future. But that 
his victory may be complete he needs re-enforcement; he 
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needs the help of a public trained to appreciate the best 
in art. 

In olden times the race got along very well without in- 
struction in the appreciation of art. Ancient Greece was 
not absolutely without its critics, but it is hardly open to 
doubt that the Athenians studied their masterpieces with 
much less assiduity than we of to-day bring to the same 
works. Yet their instinctive enjoyment was more valuable 
than our conscious and somewhat labored appreciation. 
The people of the thirteenth century in France must have 
brought to the Gothic cathedral, without any instruction, 
a feeling for its beauty and an intelligent comprehension of 
its content which a two-hour course would be quite inade- 
quate to give even the most intelligent modern collegian. 
The appreciation of art, which was a natural heritage in 
the past, the present generation can acquire only by con- 
scious effort. 

The same thing has happened with literature. The Eng- 
lish of the time of Elizabeth doubtless enjoyed and to a 
certain extent appreciated Shakespeare’s plays without 
being taught them. To-day in our schools and colleges we 
find it necessary to teach Shakespeare. If we did not, the 
great majority of our students would never rise to sufficient 
intellectual heights to appreciate the plays, and the literary 
culture of the race would doubtless thereby be impaired. 
It is equally necessary that the public should be instructed 
in art, or they will no longer be able to enjoy the great mas- 
terpieces which were enjoyed without instruction by the 
Greeks of the fifth century B. C., the French of the twelfth 
century A. D., or the Italians of the fifteenth century. 

Moreover, it is evident that the character of an art de- 
pends primarily and fundamentally upon the character of 
the people who produce that art. No genius, however 
exalted, could have built the cathedral of Reims in the 
Florence of the fifteenth century. Had Michelangelo lived 
in the age of Giotto he would undoubtedly have painted 
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great things, but not the works he did actually create. No \ 
man can avoid the spirit of his time. It is necessarily the | 


environment which creates art. To educate artists there- 
fore is not sufficient. It is even more vital to create sym- 
pathetic and stimulating surroundings for the artist. Fail- 


ure to perceive this fact, it cannot be too solemnly empha- | 
sized, is the fundamental fault with existing conditions in- 


America. 

The influence of environment upon the artist is exerted 
in two ways. The first is by the economic law of supply 
and demand. The artist must place his wares. More than 
that, he must be stimulated by demand and appreciation to 
produce the best of which he is capable. He must have an 
audience able to understand. The super-artist can never 
be until there is created a super-public to comprehend. 

The public also affects the artist in a more subtle, intan- 
gible manner. In art, as in all things else, heredity and 
environment exert a vital influence upon character. In the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, son generally succeeded 
father in the calling of artist, and thus might both inherit 
and absorb from his environment the influence so necessary 
for his development. With us, the future artist has too 
often already been coarsened by adverse heredity and ad- 
verse environment before his professional training begins. 
We can hardly return to the mediaeval system of guilds 
and apprenticeships, but by educating the public we may 
enormously improve both the heredity and environment of 
our artists to come. 

If the desirability of raising the taste of the general be, 
then, granted, some doubt may not unreasonably be enter- 
tained as to how, and whether, this end can be attained. 
Any idea of a single and universal panacea must be at once 
discarded. Courses on art in schools and colleges form the 
most obvious and doubtless also the most effective method 
of attack. It must never be forgotten, however, that such 
courses have their distinct limitations. If the history of 
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art were a required study in every school and every college 
of the country, as I should like to see it, if it were made a 
subject of equal importance with spelling, reading, and 
arithmetic, the battle would still not be entirely won. We 
should have to be on our guard lest the study of art should 
become too academic, should lose its freshness, that art 
should in fact become a sort of dead language, such as teach- 
ing of the wrong sort has made of that most living of tongues, 
the Greek. It is not enough that the people should know 
art, they must love art, they must absorb art. It must 
enter into their daily lives as vitally as the language which 
they speak. 

Moreover there has been, I admit, a great tendency in 
America to over-estimate the value of instruction. Courses 
have become a sort of fetish; people who ought to have been 
doing have been studying, and when they have finished 
studying they have been found incapable of doing. He who 
really tries, as a general thing, does. The value of experi- 
ence as a teacher can hardly be over-estimated, and it may 
be doubted whether the pupil does not as a rule learn more 
by an actual attempt than by any quantity of theory. 

When all is said and done, however, we must acknowledge 
it to be vitally important that art should be taught in schools 
and colleges. The same arguments are equally cogent 
against the teaching of any subject—history, geography, 
grammar—as against the teaching of art. Yet it would be 
manifestly absurd to abolish all schooling. That we are 
obliged to acquire the ability to read by being taught, does 
not prevent that ability from being highly useful and even 
pleasurable. When the race learns the alphabet of art as an 
essential part of its education along with the alphabet of 
letters, when the existence of art is called to the attention of 
our youth (instead of being concealed from them as is too 
often the case at present) it is almost certain that there will 
result a radical change in the attitude of the public. 

The work of education in art has already been taken up in 
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scholastic institutions. Fashionable girls’ schools have for 
some time been teaching the history of art, probably not 
more incompetently than other subjects. In the public 
schools, where standards are higher, much still remains to be 
done, but the entering wedge has been driven. Finally, at 
our universities the study of art has at last been put nearly 
on a plane with that of machinery, journalism, and law. 
The first department of art in an American college was 
established at Harvard by Charles Eliot Norton nearly a half 
century ago; one by one the other great universities and even 
the fresh-water colleges have followed this example. The 
importance of such educative work is exceedingly great. 
The college men are on the whole, perhaps, the most in- 
fluential class in the country. If they can be reached, and 
reached vitally in their formative years, there is good hope 
that the back of Philistinism may be broken. It is, there- 
fore, of the deepest importance that the system of instruction 
in art already initiated in our colleges be extended and 
developed to the utmost. 

It is lamentable that at present the great majority even of 
college graduates goes out into the world completely ignorant 
of art. In the seventeen and more years devoted to the 
education of our children, too often not a single moment is 
found for the subject which is capable of adding more vitally 
than any other to their happiness. This neglect is especially 
to be deplored in America, where artistic influences can 
less readily than elsewhere be absorbed from environment. 
Even the minority of students reached is (barring a few 
exceptionally enlightened institutions like Harvard) al- 
lowed to elect art only in junior and senior years, that is to 
say, too late. Thus do we deprive our youth of the heritage 
of joy that is their inalienable right. We send them out into 
the world aesthetically emasculated. It is absurd to restrict 
knowledge of art, as it would be knowledge of reading, 
to the few who capriciously may choose to take up the 
subject in the last years of their education. Courses in art 
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must be brought down from junior into sophomore year; 
from sophomore into freshman year; from the colleges into 
the preparatory and high schools; from the high schools into 
the elementary schools; and from the elementary schools 
into the kindergartens. Indeed the appreciation of art, like 
spoken languages, can often be acquired only, and always 
be acquired best, if the foundations are laid in infancy. 
Foreign tongues and the more careful study of art are sub- 
jects that might to advantage be substituted for the vapid 
sentimentality that absorbs so large a place in the system 
of Froebel. 

A second method of affecting the public is through criti- 
cism. There is, unfortunately, a considerable disposition 
to look askance at this most useful weapon, even on the 
part of those who should most benefit by its use. Mr. 
Cram, in the article to which I have already referred, has 
cleared up the reasons for this. He has pointed out that 
the present-day artists, or at least those among them who 
possess great reputation, wield an almost unprecedented 
authority over their clients. The artists are able to force 
upon the public their own standards of what is good and 
what is not good, to bully their clients into accepting what 
pleases them, the artists. This state of affairs is in some 
ways hopeful, in some ways discouraging. It is hopeful 
in so far as artists are probably better judges of their own 
work than are clients. It is discouraging in that the docility 
of the public argues an ignorance upon which the charlatan 
is often able to impose. Besides, it is obvious that a man 
who really loves art must have his own taste. 

Not content with wielding this despotic and unprece- 
dented power over their clients, modern artists have even 
reached farther, and frequently claimed the right to exemp- 
tion from criticism except by one of their own number. 
They maintain that no one who is not an artist can possibly 
understand the work of an artist. There has thus arisen 
a sort of free-masonry of artistic appreciation. The ini- 
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tiated hold zealously the secrets, to which no profane person 
may be admitted. Art is not for the public, but for the 
artist. The layman is to enjoy that which the artists tell 
him is right. Great scorn is heaped upon any adventurous 
spirit who, not being of the inner circle, dares lift his head. 
The position would scarcely be worth serious discussion, 
were it not that by force of banality it has acquired a sort 
of authority. If we except Vasari, Berenson has certainly 
done more to clarify our ideas of Italian art than all the 
painter-critics put together. So far as I know, Ruskin never 
erected a building; yet notwithstanding obvious deficiencies, 
I suppose him to have been the greatest architectural critic 
who has lived. If the reader takes exception to the state- 
ment, let him try to name another book which has exerted as 
great, and on the whole as beneficent, an influence as 
“The Seven Lamps.”” Very few of the scholars and critics 
of Homer have been poets. Yet I never heard anyone 
claim that they were for this reason disqualified as inter- 
preters. Indeed, it may fairly be doubted whether the 
creative artist he not by that very fact at a certain dis- 
advantage as acritic. If he be a real artist, if he be sincere, 
he must believe intensely in his own vision, in his own 
manner of doing things. This many times precludes 
sympathy with, and understanding of, another vision, 
another method, which, nevertheless, may be capable of 
yielding equal delight to the public. The critic who is not 
an artist may frequently possess greater breadth of view. 
To cite obvious examples, I have seen few creative painters 
who comprehended the primitive painting of Italy, and 
still fewer creative architects (Mr. Cram is a notable 
exception) who understood Gothic architecture. These 
archaic arts must almost necessarily remain sealed to a 
person creating in the present styles. It may be granted 
that the critic occupies an office lower than that of the 
artist. Bernard Shaw’s epigram might be amended to 
read, ‘‘He who can does; he who can’t, criticises.”” None the 
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less, he who “can’t”? may peradventure criticise better 
than the man who “‘can.”’ The professional critic is apt to 
possess greater competence than the artist who takes up 
criticism in an amateur capacity. 

The present education of the public by artists is a proven 
failure. The great majority of men never come in contact 
with artists at all, and for those that do, habits of bad taste 
have already become too inveterate for real education to be 
possible. The proverbial tired business man may feel his 
own insufficiency, may submit to being bullied and cowed 
by his architect or sculptor, but he can rarely give the latter 
that intuitive sympathy which is essential. We can only 
teach our people to love art by reaching them before they are 
too old to learn. 

At present, our criticism of contemporary art is deplorably 
weak. Indeed, as far as regards architecture, it is practically 
non-existent. Neither our public nor our architects have 
the advantage of seeing buildings through others’ eyes. The 
trade journals are discreetly laudatory of all they publish. 
The lay newspapers and magazines avoid all mention of 
architectural art as carefully as a cat avoids wet feet. A 
vital and important method of education is thus lost. There 
can be little doubt that the criticisms in our newspapers 
have played an important and, on the whole, very beneficial 
réle in forming popular taste in music. The same result 
might readily be attained in the other arts. Exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture do, it is true, receive considerable 
notice, but our public monuments are usually passed by in 
silence. 

We owe to Mr. Barnard’s “Lincoln” a deep debt of 
gratitude for having aroused the public for once from its 
habitual apathy into heated discussion. One clever cartoon- 
ist caricatured the supercilious lions of the New York Public 
Library with the lorgnettes they so clearly lack; but it is 
unfortunately rare for humorists to seek inspiration in art, 
which might be for them so fertile a field. The educational 
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value of such witticism is incalculable, for it has the power of 
impressing the lay mind more than columns of prose. In 
its absence our public is too often lethargic. The pediment 
statues of the same library would still have been meekly 
accepted, had not the indignant sculptor disclosed in a law- 
suit their real value. America could not be so gullible, if 
there were criticism. Not a protest is raised when our 
cities are disfigured by inexcusable monuments, like that not 
so long ago erected to Verdi in Sherman Square, New York, 
or the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial in New Haven (I al- 
most wrote the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial in any city). 
Where large prices tempt to politics and corruption, with 
us the intriguer is too apt to crowd out the genuine artist. 
Were there free and general discussion, it would hardly be 
possible for Boston to ruin her State House by sacrilegious 
additions in which the real marble and poor architecture 
contrast so strangely with the poor materials and real 
architecture of the original building; or to place a subway 
kiosk on axis with the false entrance in the north elevation 
of the Public Library, so that this entire monumental com- 
position leads up impressively to a hole in the ground. 
Criticism has even greater possibilities for service in 
interpreting the meaning of the artist and awakening inter- 
est in his more subtle productions. It may exert a most 
beneficial power in leading the public away from the mere- 
tricious by making comprehensible that which is of finer 
grain. The poetic and deeply illustrative statue of Nathan 
Hale on the Yale Campus is highly esteemed by a small circle 
particularly interested in art; but the great majority of 
an exceptionally enlightened community is probably still 
unaware that this is a work of extraordinary merit. Miss 
Hyatt’s Jeanne d’Arc triumphs gloriously, even over her 
Victorian Gothic pedestal, but her victory is unacclaimed. 
The days when the Sienese populace carried the Duccio 
‘““Maiesta” in procession through the streets are evidently 
long past. The church at Bryn Athyn is an epoch making 
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master-work of architectural art, created with joy, full of 
artistic conscience. Less important certainly, but to my 
way of thinking almost as far in advance of its age, is the 
quadrangle built for Mr. Miller in New Haven and recently 
acquired by Yale. These two together raise our national 
architecture to a new level of intellectual and artistic attain- 
ment. Yet the New Haven structure, and even the Bryn 
Athyn church, if not entirely unknown, are certainly far less 
spoken of than many quite commonplace buildings. If we 
had adequate criticism, the value of such works would be 
at once recognized, and encouragement thereby given for the 
production of others inspired by equally high ideals. 

In addition to formal teaching and criticism, the cause of 
popular education in art may be advanced by the influence 
of museums. Such institutions indeed offer the most direct 
method of calling to the attention of the public the best in 
art. Nothing in America is to me more inspiring, nor fills 
me with such great optimism for the future, as the rapid 
development of our museums in recent years. Two decades 
ago the Metropolitan in New York, as an artistic force, was 
negligible. To-day, both by the intrinsic merit of the 
objects it possesses, and the hold it has obtained upon the 
people, it is the greatest single power making for artistic 
culture in our land. The Boston Museum is only less 
important. Many similar institutions in other cities— 
Chicago, Worcester, Cambridge, New Haven, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland—are carrying forward on a more modest scale 
the same admirable work. Mistakes have inevitably been 
made. The collections are weak in many directions where 
they might and should be strong. Nervous prosperity 
frequently appears in the accumulation of great numbers of 
objects of minor importance. Even more discouraging is 
the tendency to divert funds from the purchase of works 
of real art to the construction of showy and unnecessary 
buildings. All told, nevertheless, the advance of our 
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museums has been thrilling, and is full of good omen for 
the future. 

An educative influence may also be exerted through books 
on art considered from an archaeological or historical stand- 
point. Such literature supplements formal teaching, but 
has a more restricted scope. It pre-supposes an intellectual 
training seldom found in the general public or even among 
creative artists. Those unable to understand archaeology 
are apt to think it dry and uninteresting, little perceiving 
that it is the most intensely alive of modern sciences. It is 
distinctly gratifying that there is now a much wider public 
reading books on the history of art, even those of real merit, 
than formerly. This can only mean that the highly intel- 
lectual pursuit of archaeology is making progress. It would 
be Utopian to imagine it could ever appeal to the crowd. 
The wider the circle of intellectuals interested in such a sub- 
ject, however, the greater will be the influence it exerts. 
Ideas will filter through in time, although often in perverted 
form, to the general public. The influence of archaeology 
upon creative art in the past has been very powerful. Great 
movements like the Greek and Gothic revivals must be laid 
to its credit or discredit. At the present time, architects 
are adopting construction in lines which are not straight in 
consequence of the archaeological discovery made nearly 
a half century ago by Mr. Goodyear that mediaeval build- 
ings were so erected. The influence of archaeology upon 
architecture cannot now be eliminated. It is therefore well 
that this influence should be exerted as finely and thought- 
fully as possible. Happily, not only is the quantity of our 
American archaeology increasing, but its quality is being 
raised. The extent of this improvement may be illustrated 
by the fact that not so many years ago a director of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, for reasons apparently 
of pure caprice, consistently falsified the provenance of his 
archaeological finds. The same director, for convenience 
in shipping, habitually cut off the heads of antique statues 
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and threw the torsos away. Such things would to-day ob- 
viously be unthinkable. The progress scored in the science 
of archaeology cannot fail in the long run to exert a favorable 
influence upon art. 

Much effort has been expended in attempts to instruct 
the public in art by means of illustrated lectures. It is my 
impression that the educative value of this particular form 
of amusement, like that of moving pictures, has been exag- 
gerated. The prejudice of the Anglo-Saxon against pedantry 
has wrought irreparable harm to our scholarship and our 
intellectual life, and I fancy we have here a by-product of 
its pernicious workings. Lecturers through striving to be 
unintellectual have become merely dull. However this may 
be, the fact remains that lectures, as a rule, do not appeal 
to the intellectually alert. The audiences are apt to be 
exceedingly poor in spirit. This is the more unfortunate 
because it is exceedingly difficult even for a person trained 
to close application to retain without notes for any length of 
time a clear impression of an hour’s talk. On the other 
hand, lectures at least do no harm and reach many people 
whom it would be impossible to touch otherwise. 

( The education of the public should be carried out not 
, only along positive but also along negative lines. Certain 
_ subtle, insidious conditions must be eradicated. The mania 
‘for advertisements is deeply rooted and backed by powerful 
}interests. I believe it is among the most serious of all 
jexisting evils. The deleterious effects of the dreadful 
lettering, the hideous colors, the vulgar drawing of the 
\display signs can hardly be over-estimated. Even worse 
are the electric puerilities that make night hideous in our 
cities. 

The control of all this lies in the hands of the public. If 
there could be founded a league of sufficiently powerful 
numbers, which would agree to patronize firms or goods of 
which the display signs are artistic, it might be possible to 
substitute very quickly for the competition in vulgarity 
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which at present exists, a competition in loveliness. A be- 
ginning in this direction has already been made; certain 
posters produced in recent years are distinctly works of art. 
The Italian Renaissance gives a hint of what might be pos- 
sible. In those days the state felt it necessary to advertise 
the fate which awaited conspirators and malefactors by 
hanging up in public places the corpses of those who had 
been executed. Pisanello’s fresco at S. Anastasia gives a 
vivid idea of the practical workings of this custom, which 
must have been almost as unpleasant as our modern com- 
mercial advertisements. Art, however, was soon called to 
the rescue; the disintegrating and putrefying bodies were 
supplanted by paintings of corpses by artists. Castagno, 
Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci through their genius raised 
the motive of the impiccati to the highest artistic level. It 
was found that their masterpieces attracted more attention 
than rotting carrion had ever done, and thus was served 
not only the cause of art but also the practical one of pub- 
licity. 

At all events, as the public becomes educated in art, the 
present style of advertisement must come to an automatic 
end. It depends for its existence upon the power of the ugly 
to strike the untrained eye and attention. It is not the 
sight of ugliness but of beauty which haunts the memory of 
a person whose eyes have been opened. No one would be 
quicker to realize this psychological fact than the advertisers. 
Imagine the difference in our cities, in our lives, if each 
advertisement were a work of art. What an outlet for dec- 
oration and artistic expression might be found! 

The mass of the people must no longer be divorced from 
art. The fact that the majority has no comprehension of 
beauty is the reason that ugliness surrounds us on all sides. 
And this ugliness in turn degrades the people still further. 
It is because art is patronized chiefly by the wealthy that 
it has lost both its intellectual character and its sincerity. 
Like Christian Science, it is often made merely a sauce of 
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spirituality, served at the table of the idle rich, to whet 
jaded appetites for the feast of materialism. Thus has 
come about the undue influence wielded by dealers. Our 
ignorant rich often learn the little they know from this 
usually uncultivated class whose interests are apt to lie 
more in the direction of mystification and obscurantism 
than of instruction and truth. The most elaborate hocus- 
pocus is practised, especially in some of the costly Fifth 
Avenue shops, to impress customers with their own igno- 
rance and foster a belief in the importance and pretended 
erudition of the dealer. The ritual of certain of these 
establishments is delightfully reminiscent of that of the 
medical profession in the seventeenth century as satirized 
by Moliére or Le Sage. By lackies in gold braid, ceremonial 
worthy of a court, elaborate fittings, an impressive manner, 
technical terms, the names of great clients skilfully dropped, 
the dealer browbeats our millionaires into paying many 
times what an article of the same merit would fetch else- 
where. That the purchaser is cheated, is less a matter for 
regret than that the unintellectual and commercial dealer 
should play this large part in forming the taste of the nation. 
He sets the fashion in antiques according to the supply and 
prospects of profit, just as the Paris dressmaker sets the 
styles in women’s clothing. Even objects of great intrin- 
sic beauty lose their power to inspire when dragged through 
this slough of commercialism and fashion. 

The fact that art has been the prerogative of the wealthy 
has also been responsible for the importance assumed by 
the hotel in modern decoration. The opening of each im- 
portant new caravansary in New York has marked a period 
of architectural style. After the Ritz we had an epoch of 
Adam; after the Biltmore, a still worse era. Nothing has 
fostered the American love of new paint and varnish so 
much as the hotel. In this the architecture of the twentieth 
century has sunk even lower than that of the nineteenth. 
Compared with our modern hotels, the mediaeval exteriors 
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and wholly evil interiors of Richardson appear models of 
refinement and even of intellectuality, and the influence of 
the pseudo-Romanesque was certainly less baneful. 

The art of appreciating art is, therefore, not merely the 
passive occupation which it seems. It is in a very large 
measure creative also. He who appreciates art, creates 
art by causing a demand which inevitably by some means or 
other will be satisfied. If the public appreciates the best 
in art, the best will be produced by the artists. The task 
of the teacher and the critic is after all not so mean a one. 
To teach our people to enjoy art will be a long task, a diffi- 
cult task. Many battles will have to be fought and many 
enemies—enemies powerful and entrenched behind earth- 
works of social position and wealth—overcome. The final 
result, however, I firmly believe is not open to doubt. 
The great forces in human destiny are above the individual, 
above accident. The Renaissance would inevitably have 
blossomed in Italy, even had Brunelleschi never been born. 
The Renaissance would inevitably have swept into France, 
even had no French king ever set foot south of the Alps. 
The war of 1914 may be the spark which will kindle the art- 
hating Kultur of the twentieth century, but the structure 
was already doomed. There had come a tide in the affairs 
of men, anl waters which had been receding for long cen- 
turies had even before the war turned and begun to advance. 
It seems certain that they must continue to rise with ever 
increasing force until the hated materialism, individualism, 
and Philistinism of the nineteenth century are forever 
washed away by a new art which shall be at once nation 
wide and—intellectual. 


A LITANY IN THE DESERT 


By Auice CorBIN 


I 


N the other side of the Sangre de Cristo mountains there 
is a great welter of steel and flame. I have read that 
it is so. I know nothing of it here. 
On the other side of the water there is terrible carnage. 
I have read that itisso. I know nothing of it here. 
I do not know why men fight and die. I do not know why 
men sweat and slave. I know nothing of it here. 


II 


Out of the peace of your great valleys, America, out of the 
depth and silence of your deep canyons, 

Out of the wide stretch of yellow corn-fields, out of the 
stealthy sweep of your rich prairies, 

Out of the high mountain peaks, out of the intense purity 
of your snows, 

Invigorate us, O America. 

Out of the deep peace of your breast, out of the sure 
strength of your loins, 

Recreate us, O America. 

Not from the smoke and the fever and fret, not from the 
welter of furnaces, from the fierce melting-pots of cities; 

But from the quiet fields, from the little places, from the 
dark lamp-lit nights—from the plains, from the cabins, from 
the little house in the mountains, 

Breathe strength upon us: 

And give us the young men who will make us great. 
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GERMAN INTRIGUES IN PERSIA 


By A. C. Epwarps 


OR ten years previous to the war, Germany had been 
trying to create interests in Persia: to create interests, 

not as the term is understood by Americans, whose govern- 
ment only reluctantly follows the path blazed for it by the 
enterprise of American pioneers in trade and travel. It was 
the German government which sought to create interests in 
Persia in advance of German merchants. If the sons of 
the Fatherland were loath to settle in the country, then, to 
encourage them, the German government must needs pay 
every German business man or clerk who came to Persia, 
under contract for five years, a subsidy of five hundred 
marks. A concern which was specially organized for trading 
in Persia was subsidized by the German government and 
encouraged to extend its operations throughout the country; 
if this concern opened an agency in a locality where Germany 
was not represented, the German government promptly 
appointed the agent of this company as German consul. 
Until the outbreak of war explained many things, I used to 
wonder how the agent of one of the largest German manu- 
facturers of dyes could keep two Mercedes cars in which he 
toured the country from Meshed to Kermanshah, since the 
cost of their upkeep was many times the profit on his sales. 
He was one of the most prominent agents of the German 
propaganda in Persia; we still hear of him from time to 
time, stirring up this tribe or that to robbery and rebellion. 
But in spite of persistent efforts to create and foster Ger- 
man interests in Persia, they never flourished. The very 
name of Germany was scarcely known to the great body of 
Persians. After three years of war, Persians often say to 
me: “How wonderful that a small country like Germany, 
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which no one ever heard of, has held out against such great 
nations as England and Russia!’”” When I reply that Ger- 
many is one of the most powerful and wealthy nations of the 
earth, with a population very nearly as large as that of 
Great Britain and France combined, I am met with a smile of 
polite incredulity. 

When Germany, by one of the most audacious diplomatic 
strokes in the history of the war, forced Turkey to range 
herself with the Central Powers, visions arose in Berlin of 
the swift collapse of Britain’s prestige in the East. The 
first palpable step in the Drang nach Osten had been taken, 
and taken with seven-leagued boots; the Ottoman armies, 
reorganized by German brains and led by German com- 
manders, would soon be, it was thought, at the Persian 
Gulf; the next step would be to rouse Mohammedan Persia. 
With two out of the three independent Mohammedan powers 
on Germany’s side, little effort would be required to bring 
the third, Afghanistan, into line. Then the end of Russian 
dominion over the Mohammedans in the Caucasus and 
Turkestan and the downfall of British power in India seemed 
to the Germans in sight. 

Germany’s first move in this direction was to induce Tur- 
key to send out a trumpet-call to all Mohammedans to join 
in a Holy War against the Allies. The hollowness of the 
spiritual authority of the Ottoman caliph over the Moham- 
medans of other lands was never more thoroughly exposed. 
A fetwa of the Sheikh-ul-Islam was issued in due course in 
Constantinople, but those in Persia who heard gave no heed. 
Yet Germany persisted. If Persia was unmoved by the call 
to a Holy War, other methods could be employed which in 
the East had rarely been known to fail. 

Early in 1915 the number of Austrians and Germans in 
Persia was greatly increased by the escape of prisoners from 
Russian Turkestan. The Russian government had sent a 
great number of these prisoners to Kraznovodsk on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian, and to Askhabad, a town on 
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the Trans-Caspian railway, a few miles from the Persian 
border. They were mostly Austrians, taken during the 
advance into Galicia; and their Russian jailers were very 
easy-goingwith them. Inthe autumn of 1915,I sawa number 
of Austrians, natty little fellows in battered field-gray uni- 
forms, acting as porters at the railway station at Askhabad. 
They handled one’s bags much more smartly than the big 
clumsy Russians. I was on my way to Meshed at the time; 
and there I heard that numbers of these men had escaped 
and had crossed the border into Persia, where they were 
taken care of by German agents. A regular “underground 
railway”’ was established between the frontier and Teheran 
via Meshed. When the fugitives reached the capital, they 
were immediately drafted into the service of the German 
propaganda. 

It was about this time that Germans with no apparent 
business in Persia began to appear in different parts of the 
country; they made friends with the Persians; they spent 
money freely in the bazaars; they talked largely of the might 
of the German Kaiser and of his friendship for Mohamme- 
dans throughout the world; they intimated that at last the 
time had come for Persia to shake off the oppression of Russia 
and Britain. No Persian grandee was too lofty to be ap- 
proached with offers of money on condition that he would 
use his influence for Germany; no peasant was too ignorant 
or humble to be given a few tomans and a German flag to 
carry to his village, with the news that the German Emperor 
was coming to free the Persians; in all the principal cities 
mollahs were hired to preach the jehad (Holy War) in the 
mosques. Vv 

Before the war, the German government had consuls in 
only a few cities of Persia. Now German consuls appeared 
in the most out-of-the-way places. Persians who had been 
ignorant of the very existence of Germany were made sud- 
denly aware of it through the appointment of a German 
consul in their town. In several cases, these officials were 
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not Germans but German Swiss, already established in 
Persia and familiar with the country. Their sympathy 
with the German cause led them to further German ends in 
exchange for German money. 

The first concern of these new consuls was to gather re- 
cruits. Now, a foreign consul in Milwaukee who should 
try to hire a guard of one or two hundred Americans and to 
go through the streets surrounded by a band of fifty of them 
armed with Mauser rifles, would soon find his consular career 
abruptly terminated. Yet this is what took place in half a 
dozen places in Persia. Agents who were accredited to the 


tribes of Kurds and Lurs that inhabit the mountainous dis- | 


tricts of the western border of Persia, went still further. 
I was told by an American missionary doctor who was in 
Kurdistan at the time that the German agent issued frequent 
handbills announcing German victories, although he con- 
fessed to the doctor that he had been entirely cut off from 
news from Germany for months. In these communiqués, the 
Kaiser was referred to as “‘Hajji Wilhelm, Emperor of Ger- 
many.” By bribing the chiefs and paying a monthly sti- 
pend, the German agents succeeded in raising several 
armies of these lawless freebooters, who were ordered to 
stand ready to fight for the German cause when the time 
came. Fortunately, when the time did come, these armies 
did not prove very formidable, and were a great anxiety and 
disappointment to their organizers. The Persian tribesman 
is ready to fight for any cause if there is sufficient prospect 
of plunder; but once he has secured as much as his horse will 
carry, his one thought is to sneak off and get home with his 
booty. 

Though the call from Constantinople to a Holy War had 
failed in the first instance, every effort was made to play on 
the easily awakened religious fanaticism of the Persians. 
German agents took part in the religious processions dear 
to the followers of Ali and Hussein; some of them even went 
so far as to profess Mohammedanism and to attend services 
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in the mosques. And the motif of the Holy War was used 
with endless repetition and variation. It was not long before 
the mollahs were openly preaching in the mosques against 
the British and Russians. 

The inevitable result of such methods was soon apparent. 
In half a dozen places, attempts were made on the lives of 
British consuls; employees of the Imperial Bank of Persia 
heard bullets whistle past their ears while going about their 
lawful occupations; the British Consul-General at Isfahan 
was wounded while out riding, and one of his escort was shot 
dead; in Shiraz, the British Vice-Consul was murdered. It 
was evident that the lives of Christian residents in many 
of the towns were no longer secure. 

The only body of native troops of any military value 
which existed in Persia at this time, and which might have 
been employed to suppress disorders was the gendarmerie 
the force that had been founded by Mr. Shusterin 1911. At 
the invitation of the Persian government, Sweden had lent 
Persia some twenty army officers to act as instructors for 
the gendarmerie. By their energy, capacity, and enthusi- 
asm, these men had succeeded in organizing a constabulary 
of ten thousand native troopers. The object of this force 
was to put an end to brigandage, protect the trade routes, 
and to give the central government a small but well disci- 
plined army on which it could rely in the event of trouble in 
any of the outlying provinces.. Had the original officers 
lent by Sweden been in Persia at this time, the results of 
German intrigues might have been different. Unhappily, 
the first contingents had been recalled by Sweden on the 
outbreak of the European war; and the Persian government 
engaged in their places a number of Swedes of a different 
type, not officers of the regular army. Many of these men 
were irresponsible adventurers and soldiers of fortune such 
as are found in every country. The efforts of the German 
agents were now directed to winning them over to their side; 
for they grasped the fact that if the officers of the gendar- 
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merie declared openly for Germany against Russia, the rank 
and file would readily follow, and there would be no force in 
Persia to frustrate their designs. 

It is only fair to the Swedes to say that four or five of them 
refused to listen to the blandishments of the Germans. The 
rest hesitated; but finally German gold, the filibustering 
spirit, and their traditional antagonism to Russia carried the 
day, and when the critical moment came, the gendarmerie 
under its Swedish officers declared for Germany. The crisis 
was reached in the autumn of 1916. The European com- 
munities in Persia, consisting principally of British, had left 
the towns of Kermanshah, Hamadan, Sultanabad, Isfahan, 
Shiraz, Yezd, and Kerman. The whole of Persia, with the 
exception of the seaports and the northern cities, Teheran, 
Tabriz, Meshed, and Kazvin, was abandoned to German 
intrigue. 

Still, the Persian government hesitated to throw in its lot 
with Germany. In October, 1915, there had come from 
Turkey a clear indication of the road which the Turkish 
Committee of Union and Progress expected Persia to follow: 
Enver Pasha, Minister of War, sent to the Minister of War at 
Teheran a present of a Koran and a Mauser automatic pis- 
tol. The astute Persian who received these significant gifts 
merely remarked that he did not consider it appropriate to 
keep them for himself, and therefore handed them both to 
his Majesty the Shah. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had extended their intrigues to 
Afghanistan as well. Soon after the war broke out, a mis- 
sion crossed the border from Persia, and later a wireless 
receiving-station was established in Cabul, which kept the 
Emir well supplied with stories of German victories. An- 
other mission went to Herat. These two missions succeeded, 
by methods similar to those practised in Persia, in obtaining 
a strong following among the unruly Afghan chiefs. Indeed, 
there is very little doubt that nothing but the loyalty of the 
Emir to his treaty with the government of India prevented 
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the active participation of his country in the war against 
the Allies. 

Although Britain and Russia had not been quick enough 
to prevent the Germans from crossing into Afghanistan, 
steps were taken, when once the mission had entered that 
forbidden country, to cut them off from all communication 
with the outside world. A cordon of Russian troops and 
native Persian levies under Indian officers was drawn along 
the whole length of the Afghan border, a distance of some eight 
hundred miles; the correspondence of the German mission 
was intercepted; and at least one caravan of gold intended for 
them was captured. Before long, the Germans found them- 
selves completely isolated, with no means of getting money, 
and their prestige waning as their resources dwindled. 

It was my fortune to carry across Persia and deliver to 
the British Minister in Teheran an interesting memento of 
German intrigue in Afghanistan. This was a present from 
the Kaiser intended for the Emir, which had fallen into the 
hands of the British. It consisted of an eagle, about six 
inches high, in gold studded with rubies and emeralds. On 
the whole, not much of a present for an Eastern potentate! 
But then, the Germans have yet to learn how these things 
are done. 

What had Russia and England been doing in the meantime 
to counteract these intrigues in Persia? It must be con- 
fessed, very little. There is no doubt that the representa- 
tives of both powers in Teheran underestimated the effect of 
Germany’s efforts to bring Persia into the war. It was not 
until German plans had succeeded so far as to drive British 
and Russian consuls and communities out of one province 
after another that the Allies awoke to the fact that they 
stood on the edge of the abyss. If rapid steps had not been 
taken at the eleventh hour to retrieve the situation, Persia 
would certainly have joined the Central Powers. And if 
this had happened, who can say what the result might have 
been in Afghanistan, Trans-Caspia, and perhaps in India? 
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Britain was not able at the time to undertake military 
operations in Persia. The situation in Mesopotamia was 
too precarious for her to consider embarking on any new 
enterprises in the Middle East. Russia, because of her com- 
parative proximity to the Persian capital and centres of 
disturbance, and because of the good military road from En- 
zeli on the Caspian to the interior of Persia, was clearly the 
one power of the Entente to tackle the Persian problem. 
Thus it came about that in the late autumn of 1915 some 
20,000 Russian troops crossed the Caspian from Baku and 
landed on Persian territory. They were just in time. 

It has been contended that the intrigues of Germany in 
Persia were not an open violation of neutrality, and that con- 
sequently the upholders of the neutrality of Belgium, by 
landing troops in Persia, were themselves guilty of an out- 
rage similar to that committed by Germany in 1914. To 
those who take this view, it may be answered that Russia, 
previous to the war, had always kept a small force in North- 
ern Persia to police the roads and to protect trade routes. 
When the war broke out, Russia had no desire to send an 
army into Persia. And, as a matter of fact, it was Turkey 
that first violated Persian neutrality by making a raid on 
Tabriz in January,1915. The object of this raid was to turn 
the left flank of the Russian army in the Caucasus; but the 
Russians quickly crossed the Persian frontier and drove the 
Turks back. Furthermore, the ultimate aim of Germany 
was not merely to get Persia on her side, a country without 
an army and with no resources whatever. The real aim of 
Germany, as we have seen, was, by bringing Persia into the 
war, to stir up the Mohammedans of Turkestan, Afghanis- 
tan, and India. As the Persian government was powerless 
to stop German intrigues, even if it had wished to do so, there 
was no other course open to the Allies but to take action 
themselves. 

So the 20,000 Russian troops disembarked at Enzeli on 
the Caspian and began to advance into the interior of Persia. 
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This was the occasion for which Germany had been waiting. 
It was the holy month of Moharrem, the month of all the 
twelve when the fires of Shiah fanaticism burn fiercest. 
The Germans had planned a rising on the tenth, one of the 
holiest days of Moharrem. From one end of the country to 
the other, German agents proclaimed that Russia was invad- 
ing Persia. The levies which they had been raising during 
the previous six months were mustered; these and the gen- 
darmes in the outlying provinces were told that the Persian 
government had formally joined the Central Powers and 
had declared war on Russia. 

On reaching Kazvin, the Russian troops divided: a por- 
tion of the army was retained there to be sent later against 
the gendarmes and German levies, who were mustering in 
Hamadan; a larger force marched towards the capital, in- 
tending to proceed thence further south, and to deal with 
the pro-German forces in Koum, Kashan, Sultanabad, and 
Isfahan. In the meantime, there was being enacted in the 
capital a drama on the dénouement of which hung the fate 
of the whole Mohammedan East. As the Russian army 
approached Teheran, excitement ran high in that city; 
every conceivable effort was made by the German, Aus- 
trian, and Turkish ministers to persuade the young Shah 
to abandon his capital, retire to Isfahan, and declare 
war on the Entente. Now, the Shah is a young man 
of twenty, intelligent, and for a Persian well educated; 
but enormously fat and inclined to indolence. He hesitated. 
The Russian army continued its advance until it reached 
Keredj, a day’s march from Teheran; there it encamped and 
waited. 

The frantic pressure of the Germans and their coadjutors 
on this fat and indolent young man grew in intensity as the 
Russian army approached the capital. At last he gave 
way; orders were issued to pack up the goods and chattels 
of the royal household; the gendarmerie was mustered to 
act as his bodyguard; at the palace gate his carriage stood 
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waiting. The Shah of Persia was ready to throw in his 
lot with the Germans, abandon his capital, and start for 
Isfahan. Then the British and Russian ministers called at 
the palace. 

What took place at that historic interview has not yet 
transpired, yet at the eleventh hour the might of Britain 
and Russia prevailed. It is said that what caused the 
Shah finally to see the light was the threat of Russia to 
trot out his father and put him on the throne again. It may 
be added by way of explanation that since this autocratic 
monarch attempted, in 1909, to overturn the Persian con- 
stitution and was forced to abdicate, Russia has granted him 
an asylum, and, from that time on, she has held him, as it 
were, up her sleeve, as a sort of hostage for the good behavior 
of his son. Wisely, therefore, the young Shah counter- 
manded the order for his carriage. The advance guard of the 
gendarmes under their Swedish officers had already set out 
for Isfahan, and the rest followed in disgust when it became 
known that the Shah had changed his mind. 

This was a diplomatic victory of the first magnitude for 
the Allies: they had prevented Persia from throwing in 
her lot with the Central Powers. Henceforth Trans-Caspia 
and Afghanistan were safe for Russia and England. An 
early recognition was made by the British government of 
the services of her minister in this crisis: a knighthood was 
conferred on Charles Marling. 

The Russian army now continued its advance southward. 
When it reached Teheran, instead of marching through the 
city, the order was given to go around, so that the Shah 
might be spared the indignity of a military occupation of 
his capital. Koum, Kashan, Sultanabad, and Isfahan were 
successively cleared of Germans and their dupes. 

Meanwhile, the other section of the Russian army was 
advancing from Kazvin along the main road to Hamadan. 
It encountered a force of gendarmes and native levies under 
Swedish and German officers at the Aveh pass, half way 
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between Kazvin and Hamadan. The hostile force was 
easily defeated, and Russian troops occupied Hamadan on 
December 12, 1915. From Hamadan, the Russian advance 
continued west towards the Turkish border, so that what 
was originally intended as an expedition to clear Persia of 
Germans, developed into a threat against the Turkish lines 
in Mesopotamia. 

At the same time, Britain had been laying plans to do her 
share of the Allies’ work in Persia. In the spring of 1916, 
Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, a distinguished trav- 
eller and author of the standard history of Persia, who had 
been successively Consul-General in Kerman and in Meshed, 
landed at Bunder Abbas with a few British officers and a 
small force of Indian troops. He began at once to raise 
recruits for a new native gendarmerie, which was to be 
called ‘“‘The South Persian Rifles.”” Very soon, he was 
able to move forward and drive the Germans out of Kerman. 
From there, with a force of seven hundred mounted Indian 
and Persian troopers, Sykes marched north to Yezd and 
Isfahan, and then turned south again to Shiraz. His entry 
into Shiraz marks the end of Germany’s first attempt to 
bring Persia into the war. By this time, most of the Ger- 
mans and Austrians in Persia had been taken prisoners; at 
least two of the most prominent officers had committed 
suicide; the rest either were driven back into Turkey or 
took refuge among the tribesmen of Kurdistan and Fars. 

The country was now securely held by Russia and Eng- 
land. There was no hope for Germany to obtain her ends 
by a continuation of her previous methods. Unless she 
was prepared to abandon her Persian projects altogether, 
a military expedition was necessary; and the burden of 
this expedition obviously had to fall on Turkey. The Turks, 
heartened by their capture of nine thousand British and 
Indian prisoners at Kut-el-Amara, were eager for the ad- 
venture. They were assured, it seemed, by their German 
masters, that peace was in sight; and when the time came 
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to discuss terms, if they were in occupation of Kermanshah 
and Hamadan, whw would put them out? They remembered 
that the large population of Sunnite Mohammedans in 
Persian Kurdistan had always looked across the frontier 
for protection against the Shiite Persians. It happened, too, 
that a number of prominent Persians who had joined the 
Germans on their first attempt were in Bagdad at the time; 
and they assured the Turks that their country would rise 
and drive out the Russians and British, if help came from 
without. 

These considerations influenced the government in Con- 
stantinople to order Halil Pasha to set aside the most ele- 
mentary rule of strategy and to divide his forces in the face 
of the enemy. An army of some twenty thousand Turkish 
regulars, strengthened by gendarmes and Persian tribesmen, 
all under the command of Ali Ihsan Bey, crossed the frontier 
in May, 1916. They encountered the Russian army, which, 
as we have seen, had driven Germans and gendarmes before 
it out of western Persia, securely entrenched in mountain- 
ous country, some seventy miles from the Turkish frontier. 
Although the position was an ideal one for defense, the Rus- 
sians found themselves outnumbered, five hundred miles from 
their base, with poor communications behind them, while 
malaria and sunstroke had decimated their ranks. They fell 
back, and Kermanshah was occupied by the Turks on the 
twenty-ninth of June. 

I had returned with my wife to Hamadan shortly after 
the Russian occupation. Having fully made up our minds 
that German intrigues in Persia were done with, we prepared 
to settle down once more to business and household affairs. 
But towards the end of June, there were rumors that the 
Russian army, which had been advancing towards Bagdad, 
had suffered a reverse. My wife, who keeps a daily record 
of events, wrote on June 20, 1916: 


The news does not trouble us much, because we feel that the 
political advantage gained for the Allies’ cause by the defeat of 
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the German plans in Persia is so important that it will be main- 
tained at any cost. This view is confirmed by Captain W., a 
British officer who has arrived in Hamadan on his way back from 
the front. He tells us that although the enemy is in great force at 
Kerind, our allies hold such strong positions there that the Turks 
cannot advance any further into Persia. 


The gallant captain proved a false prophet, as ten days 
later the enemy had advanced to within ninety miles of 
Hamadan. We accordingly began a second time to make 
plans to take up our household gods and flee. 

The Turks halted for a month in Kermanshah. It was 
the month of Ramazan, the month of fasting; and this 
was said to be the cause of their failure to move forward. 
The truth is that the troops were exhausted by their rapid 
march from the frontier and were far ahead of their supplies. 
They needed time to rest and refit. By the middle of July 
they were ready to goon. A spirited rearguard action was 
fought by the Russians on the Karasou River east of Kerman- 
shah. After that, they continued to retreat slowly. Bara- 
toff had insufficient forces to hold the position on the Elvend 
chain of mountains to the west of Hamadan. This position 
is naturally very strong, but it can be turned to the south- 
ward, and he had barely troops enough to hold the main 
line of advance. He continued to retreat, using his cavalry 
to hold off the Turks. Here are several extracts from my 
wife’s journal: 


July 15. A Russian officer has been to call. I think he came 
to give us a tip on the situation. He said that the Turks are try- 
ing to surround Hamadan and cut off the Russian retreat. One 
force is advancing from Kermanshah, another from Burujird, and 
a third, with Kurdish tribesmen, from Senneh. His regiment 
had been ordered to advance and hold up the force from Senneh 
and guard the Russian flank. He did not have any expectation, 
though, of holding them for long; only of retarding their advance, 
to give the army time to retreat. He advises us to pack up our 
things and get away as soon as possible. He was very angry with 
33 
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the British for doing nothing in Mesopotamia. “There they sit,” 
he said, “and do nothing but drink whisky and eat conserves, en- 
joying themselves, while they leave all the work for us. If they 
would only do their part, we should not have to retire.” 

July 16. We neither of us had much sleep last night. The 
Sahib lay awake, thinking of his stock of carpets, his yarns, his 
factories, his staff; while my mind ran on questions of what I 
must take and of how on earth I could get everything done and be 
ready to leave at a moment’s notice. 

July 18. The Sahib has had a brilliant idea for saving our 
furniture. Yesterday afternoon, we had everything carried 
down to a large room in the cellar, and after dark a friendly mason 
was brought in and instructed to brick up the entrance to this 
room. The work has been so cleverly done that no one walking 
through the dark cellar passage would ever dream that there has 
been a door there. We did not wish to have bricks brought into 
the compound; so the mason got his supply by prying them off 
the top of the garden wall in the dark. 

July 19. You should see this house! Except in the dining- 
room, there is not a stick of furniture left in it. In the dining- 
room, the sideboard and dining-table are left, because they are 
too big to move. We are sleeping on mattresses on the floor. 
We have sent three trunks, containing clothes, table linen, and bed 
linen, enough to last us at a pinch fora year, to Kazvin. We are 
living with just what we can get into a couple of small bags. 

The Sahib has shipped off all his rugs and handed all his archives 
to the American missionaries for safe-keeping. We have bags of 
money ready to hand, a stable full of horses, and could leave at 
an hour’s notice if necessary. 

July 20. Among the refugees from Kermanshah are a doctor 
and a nurse of the American Red Cross, who have been attached 
to the Russian Red Cross for a year and a half. Dr. M. is now 
working in the American Mission Hospital here, which the Russian 
Red Cross has taken over for surgical cases. Since we packed up 
our belongings, housekeeping has been reduced to its lowest terms, 
so that I have plenty of time on my hands; I have therefore asked 
Dr. M. if I can help in the hospital. 

July 22. I have spent the last few mornings in the dressings 
room. It is good to feel that one can do something, even so little, 
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for these splendid Russian soldiers. On the first morning, I 
helped Dr. M. as he took out a bullet from a man’s thigh. The 
real Russians are wonderfully brave—not so the Armenians and 
Georgians. If, as sometimes. happens, a Russian groans when 
his wounds are being dressed, the doctor has only to whisper in 
his ear, “‘ You are not a Russian, you are an Armenian,” and he 
is quiet at once. 

There is a man with a recently amputated arm who does not 
make a sound when his stump is dressed. A little trembling/of 
the body and a quick intake of his breath are the only outward 
signs of the pain which he suffers. 

I have got so that I answer readily to the call of “‘Sestreetsa,”’ 
Little Sister, from the patients on all sides. And I am becoming 
terribly familiar with all the different ways in which a man ex- 
presses pain. 

July 25. They are wonderfully brave, these Russians. It is 
so much worse, therefore, when, as happened to-day, one of them 
goes to pieces completely and sobs on my breast. I was holding 
his head against me to support him and keep him quiet while the 
doctor worked at his shoulder. He lost his nerve, and I pretty 
nearly lost mine. 

August 5. The town is full of rumors of the Russian retreat, 
but we really do not know what is happening fifty miles away. 
We are told that five thousand new Russian troops are on their 
way from Enzeli with ten heavy guns. We are also told that 
there are no troops coming, because the Grand Duke has refused 
to send reinforcements. We hear that General Baratoff is to be 
superseded by a general who is on the way from Enzeli; we also 
hear that he has received a telegram of congratulation from the 
Grand Duke because he has drawn the Turkish army so far into 
Persia. One takes one’s choice! It is rather like living on the 
top of a voleano—a volcano which may blow us to Kazvin before 
we know it. 

August 7. Dr. M. has just sent word from the hospital that 
the Red Cross has received orders to leave this afternoon. The 
British Consul has also been officially advised that the town is 
to be evacuated. As soon as I received the doctor’s note, I 
hurried over to the hospital. Most of the supplies had already 
been sent off. The patients asked for particularly tight bandages 
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that day because they were going out on the road. Then [ 
returned to the house, where there were many little things still to 
be done. Horses must be freshly shod; horseshoe nails must be 
bought in the bazaar to take along with us in case any should 
be lost on the road; bags full of silver money must be counted. 
The Sahib attended to most of these things, while I went on 
leisurely enough with my preparations. 


We had arranged with the other members of our little 
community to start early the following morning. At a little 
after midnight, when we were putting the finishing touches 
to our packing and were wearily looking forward to a few 
hours’ sleep, a note was brought in from the English bank 
manager, suggesting that we leave in an hour, so as to get 
ahead of the crush. At 2 a. m. on the ninth of August, 
1916, our little cavaleade started from Hamadan on a one- 
hundred-and-forty mile ride to Kazvin. Our party con- 
sisted of four Englishmen—two from the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, my chief accountant, and myself—one Frenchman, 
a master in the school of the Alliance Israélite, and one 
Armenian clerk. My wife was the only woman. There 
were half a dozen servants in addition to the muleteers who 
trudged behind the pack animals. The bank had a large 
caravan besides—some twelve or more animals to carry the 
records and specie. As we rode through the night, Turkish 
guns boomed in the distance. Nor had we barely started 
before a long line of ambulance carts with winking head- 
lights passed us. They were bringing in the wounded from 
the Assadabad pass, twenty miles away, where the Russian 
rearguard was holding off the enemy to give Baratoff time 
to get away his stores and clear his hospitals. That after- 
noon the last Russian troops marched out of Hamadan, 
and the Turks entered the following day. 

Armies on the march have a way of disappearing at night. 
The highway to Kazvin was completely deserted; for all we 
saw of the Russians during our night ride, we might have 
been a thousand miles from the battle front. But with 
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the rising sun, the army appeared; horse, foot, and artillery 
joined the road until it was crowded with troops and trans- 
ports of every kind: great motor lorries—made in Detroit 
—lumbered past long strings of camels, indifferent, con- 
temptuous. There were carts of every size and description; 
there were pack animals of every kind to be found in Persia. 
It was not until I saw this whole army on the march that 
I began faintly to understand the colossal efforts which the 
warring nations are putting forth. Of all the war fronts, 
this was perhaps the least important as regards numbers 
engaged, and yet this army extended in a more or less con- 
tinuous line for sixty miles. 

It was amusing to watch the Russian soldiers riding cam- 
els and having all the trouble in the world to manage their 
strange, stubborn mounts. Most painful to see were the 
lumbering, springless carts full of sick and wounded—it 
was a terrible journey for those poor fellows over the burn- 
ing plain in the August heat. Many a new wooden cross 
was added to the little graveyards which have sprung up 
since the war at almost every stage on the post roads of 
Persia. 

Baratoff continued his retreat along the highway from 
Hamadan to Kazvin; but the Turks made no attempt to 
pursue. About half way between the two cities, the road 
crosses a chain of mountains by a pass over seven thousand 
feet above sea level. Before he reached this pass, Baratoff 
halted with the mountains behind him. He had drawn the 
Turkish army three hundred miles into Persia, and had 
shortened his own communications by a like distance. The 
mountain chain where he made his stand might be turned 
by a wide movement to the east, but it could hardly be taken 
by frontal attack. He established his headquarters on the 
Kazvin side of the pass, and his army entrenched among the 
foothills on the Hamadan side. 

Here the two armies lay confronting each other from 
August, 1916, until the following March. The Turks had 
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reached Hamadan, ragged, bootless, emaciated—wholly 
unfit to continue the pursuit. By the time they had rested 
and refitted, autumn was half over, and the bitter Persian 
winter was at hand. During the autumn months, rumors 
were rife that the Turks were again advancing. But as a 
matter of fact, they did nothing. The Russians under- 
took one reconnaissance in force from Sultanabad against 
the Turkish right flank. With this exception, there was 
practically no fighting for seven months. Apparently, 
Ali Ihsan Bey hesitated to march his army further on its 
wild goose chase into central Persia. He realized that if 
he should receive a check, impassable roads, bitter winter 
weather, and lack of supplies might lead to disaster. 

Meanwhile, the British in Mesopotamia had been steadily 
and surely laying their plans to resume the offensive and to 
retrieve the disaster of Kut. It shows how ill-informed the 
Turks must have been as to the true character of these 
preparations that they did not recall their army from Persia 
until Kut had been actually recaptured and the Turkish 
Mesopotamian army defeated with a loss of one-third of 
its effectives and two-thirds of its artillery. Ali Ihsan Bey, 
who ten days before had boasted openly in Hamadan of a 
forthcoming march on Teheran, now suddenly, to the 
astonishment of the Persians, began a retreat towards 
Kermanshah. The Turkish army evacuated Hamadan on 
March 1, 1917; and the Russians again entered the city 
on the following day. 

It was now the turn of the Russians to pursue. If one 
may judge only from results, the pursuit was not vigorously 
prosecuted. Not a gun was taken, and hardly any prison- 
ers were captured. The Turkish rearguard had apparently 
no more difficulty in holding off the pursuit while they got 
their transport away than had the Russians during their 
retreat of the previous summer. 

On the tenth of March, the same day the British entered 
Bagdad, the Russians re-entered Kermanshah at the heels 
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of the retreating Turks. Immediately, the British sent a 
column to occupy Bakouba on the road between Bagdad 
and the Persian frontier. It began to look as if Ali Ihsan 
Bey might be caught before he could make good his escape. 
Whether or not the Allied generals considered the feasibility 
of cutting off his retreat, I do not know; the fact is, however, 
that although the Turks left hundreds of animals dead from 
exhaustion on the road, they got clean away without losing 
a gun, and with the loss of hardly any of their supplies. 

When Ali Ihsan Bey’s army crossed the frontier into 
Turkey, there ended the second attempt of Germany to 
get Persia into the war on her side. Will Germany make a 
third attempt? This probably depends on developments in 
Russia. If the Russians make a separate peace with Ger- 
many, a serious effort will be made by the Turkish Mesopo- 
tamian army, reinforced by the army of the Caucasus, to 
recapture Bagdad. A column might then be sent into 
Persia. If the Russian troops be withdrawn from the 
country, the path of Britain is clear. She should then 
demand that the Persian government inform Turkey that 
if Turkish troops cross the frontier again, Persia will take 
it as a casus belli. If Persia refuses to do this and prepares 
to allow Turkish troops to enter the country without opposi- 
tion, pressure might be brought on the Persian government 
by a threat to annex South Persia. The knowledge that a 
second invasion would lead Persia to declare war on Turkey 
would be sufficient to prevent the Germans from sending a 
Turkish army on another fruitless expedition. 


Hamadan, October, 1917. 
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One wearies somewhat of the platitude that the present war is 
one of peoples rather than of armies. And yet we must not forget 
this truism if we would comprehend the flood of literature which 
it has produced. It is not merely because the immensity and 
crucial character of the war has magnetized the thought of the 
world and thus found literary expression; the war has drawn 
directly into its vortex all classes, amongst them individuals of 
great literary capacity which, under the stimulus of trench emo- 
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tion, has sometimes developed into a sort of genius. History has 
given us nothing to compare with this literary phenomenon. The 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries produced little 
but the memoirs of generals who were chiefly interested in the 
strategy of the campaign; these men dealt merely with the larger 
aspects of the conduct of military affairs; and the privates lacked 
both letters and the power of literary expression. During the 
nineteenth century it is only occasionally, as in the case of Tolstoi 
in the Crimea or a British soldier-adventurer in India, that we 
come upon a narrative which makes the reader actually part of 
the situation. The Boer and the Russo-Japanese wars have filled 
our library shelves chiefly with accounts written by non-com- 
batant correspondents. 

The conditions necessary for a prolific literature of the trenches 
are evidently that the forces engaged should be so large as to 
include many types of men, that the struggle be long continued, 
for the ordinary soldier cannot produce a book during his first 
two or three months of fighting, and finally, perhaps, that the 
combatants should be distinctly conscious of a higher ideal which 
their suffering and efforts will help to realize. These conditions 
are to be found in the present war. The result has been that the 
reader is for the first time brought into close touch with the ac- 
tualities of warfare. He can know how the men who do the fight- 
ing feel, what their attitude is towards the toils and perils they 
must endure, how they regard the enemy, and what are the com- 
pensations for the sacrifices they are making. 

It is interesting to note that the first impression left by the 
narratives is that of humor. The type of humor varies exceed- 
ingly. There is the delicate fun of Captain Beith in his trans- 
criptions of the soldiers’ dialogues, similar in flavor to that of his 
early novels and smacking somewhat of a rather suppressed W. W. 
Jacobs. Often the humor is of a noisome type and concerns the 
presence of defunct fauna. It may, on the other hand, pertain to 
the activity and ubiquity of very live species attaching to the 
person; “‘cootie”’ hunts are described by several of the writers 
with a zest and enjoyment evidently inspired by the comfort of 
the author at the moment of writing. Another humorous topic 
that frequently appears, deals with the embarrassment of the sub- 
altern in his relations to his superiors—in particular when he has 
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made himself too much at home in a field officer’s billet. Humor 
runs through all the description of trench life, whether of the field 
telephone service, the development and use of hand grenades and 
steel helmets, the science of machine-gun emplacements, the 
handling of mules, or a bombardment from the German heavies— 
called a “‘bit of hate from Fritz.”’ Naturally, some of the humor 
involved in the description of hardships is of the meminisse juvabit 
sort; it is easier to see the funny side afterwards. But the reader 
cannot escape the impression that much of it is a real part of 
trench life; it appears as distinctly in letters as in the elaborated 
descriptions which are written later. Evidently it is the opiate 
furnished by nature without which the dangers and discomforts 
of modern warfare would be unendurable. 

Equally interesting is the altered perspective of the trenches: 
the important things of life, even life itself, become insignificant, 
while the small things are Gargantuan in their proportions. A 
superfluity of the too familiar type of jam, combined with a loss 
of some small piece of bacon, possibly stolen by a messmate, is 
nothing short of a tragedy; the all-engulfing mud becomes worse 
than a bore; but the most intensive shell fire of the Boche is 
regarded merely in the light of a tiresome nuisance. Little is said 
about the moments when the fear of danger must be acute for all 
but those most favored in temperament. The minutes passed 
waiting for the whistle to send one over the top are trying, but 
once over, emotion, even excitement, seems to be deadened. If 
wounded, the question asked is not whether the arm or leg is lost, 
but whether the wound is a “blighty”’ one and the recipient is to 
be sent back to England. Of the friends “gone west”’ the sur- 
vivors speak tenderly but never with sorrow. 

Nevertheless, the reader cannot hope to escape the grimness of 
war. We learn what the bayonet is and how it must be used, and 
the spirit which must be in the man who wields it. All the humor 
of trench life, the good-natured tolerance with which the Tommy 
regards Fritz in the abstract, does not conceal the fact that the 
object of fighting is to kill as many Germans as possible. But for 
compensation, the narratives show us how trench life develops 
the spirit of manhood. Empey’s story of the cowardly traitor 
sentenced to be shot, who suddenly found himself and, racing to 
the field of action, saved the remnants of his company with a 
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machine gun, is no less significant than “‘Sapper’s”’ tale of the slow 
development of a former “genteel”’ floor-walker into the expert 
and ruthless sniper. 

In such a transformation there is much that is hideous and re- 
pulsive, but also much that promises better things than could have 
been produced by the sort of peace life that England was leading 
before the war. The militant authors insist that Britons under 
arms have assimilated ideals immeasurably superior to any they 
knew in their civilian life; that self no longer rules since it is oblit- 
erated in the sacrifice for the community. The men drawn from 
different classes, the duke and the laborer standing side by side, 
have rid themselves of mutual misapprehensions and have come 
to understand one another’s point of view. What will be the 
result when this army comes home? “The nation will be more 
self-reliant,” they tell us, “and cheery; stronger in character and 
bigger in outlook with a newly acquired sense of control and under- 
standing; in short, grown a little nearer to its maximum develop- 
ment, the manhood of the nation will be ripe for the moulder’s 
hand. It has tasted of discipline, it has realized that only by 
discipline for the individual can there be true freedom for the 
community, and that without that discipline chaos is the inevi- 
table result.” 

Of the special narratives, Captain Beith’s, which tells us the 
story of “K (1)” from the Loos to the Somme, thus forming a 
sequel to the “First Hundred Thousand,” will probably appeal to 
the widest circle of readers. His characters, officers and men, 
stand out as very human and very likable persons; he can be 
serious without touching sentimentality and he indicates rather 
than underscores the heroism of the work accomplished by British 
soldiers. ‘“‘Sapper”’ uses as his medium a series of sketches and 
short stories. Not so graceful in style as Captain Beith, he has a 
genius for dramatic presentation and his “A Matter of Detail” 
should rank high among detective stories of the first grade; in 
““My Lady of the Jasmine” and “ Morphia,”’ tales of nerves over- 
wrought by weariness and drugs, he is strongly reminiscent of the 
best of Conan Doyle’s short stories. Bruce Bairnsfather is possi- 
bly less effective as a writer than as an artist, but his account of a 
machine-gun officer’s life is notable not merely because it deals with 
the early days of the war in the autumn of 1914 and spring of 
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1915, but also because of his description of the billets in France 
and the British soldiers in their relations with French families and 
children. These descriptions, taken with those contained in 
Captain Bell’s “Canada in War Paint,” open up a phase of war 
which deserves an essay by itself. Empey’s “Over the Top” is 
worthy of the praise invariably given it. He has produced what 
we as Americans all demanded, a simple and yet dramatic account 
of what the fighting seems like to an American. Major Wood’s 
book is that of an observer rather than that of a trench fighter, 
although he himself went over the top at Arras, where he was 
severely wounded; the most significant part of his work deals with 
conditions in England, where he was brought into close touch with 
Lord Northcliffe, as a result of which he has been able to give us 
an important description of the British censorship. 

With Mr. Keene’s ““Crumps”’ (high explosive German shells, 
which when they burst make a “cru-mp”’ sort of noise) should be 
read Dawson’s “Carry On,” for they both tell of training and 
fighting in the Canadian forces, but from very different points of 
view. Both authors possess the artistic temperament, but in the 
case of Captain Keene the personality of the writer is hidden by 
the interest of the things he describes, and is revealed uncon- 
sciously. In the case of Mr. Dawson we cannot escape his indi- 
viduality. It may seem ungracious not to join in the general 
burst of enthusiasm which has greeted his letters, but the reviewer 
has vainly attempted to avoid the impression that they have been 
over-praised. It was for the family to decide whether it was 
fitting to lay bare messages of such an intensely personal nature 
and one is loath to criticise a decision prompted by the desire to 
strengthen and invigorate others who, like the writer, “are called 
on to make great sacrifices for high cause and solemn duty.” 
No one can read the book without fully appreciating the heroic 
calibre of the author, the sincerity of his tone, and the depth of 
his self-sacrificing affection. They are the sort of letters which 
would make glad and proud the heart of a father. But for the 
reader unconnected with the family there runs through them a 
jarring note. Is it because Mr. Dawson seems a little too obvi- 
ously conscious of the pain his absence causes his friends, or is it 
because he sketches with too eager introspection the effect of 
trench life upon the moulding of his character? On every page one 
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feels his ever-present effort to correlate the war to himself and 
observe the result. “‘For myself,’ he says, “I try to analyze my 
emotions.” 

The experiences of an American are told in Winslow’s “ With 
the French Flying Corps,” the particular interest of which is 
enhanced by the rapid development of our own air-service. This 
is a direct account of the sort of training through which the bud- 
ding aviator must pass; it tells us how it feels to go up for the first 
time, what are the chief difficulties and dangers to the novice in 
flying, what it means to be an expert pilot, and what is the char- 
acter of the further training necessary before the aviator can 
become an efficient fighter. The latter portion of the book is 
devoted to the author’s experiences while serving on the Verdun 
frontier and makes clear the réles played by the different types of 
machines—bombing, reconnaissance, fire control, and the fight- 
ing carried on by the avions de chasse. Mr. Bolwell’s “ With a 
Reservist in France”’ is another interesting document. From the 
literary point of view it is probably the dullest production result- 
ing fromthe war. The author took part in the retreat from Mons, 
the Battles of the Marne and the Aisne, the first battle of Ypres, 
Neuve Chapelle, Festubert, and Loos; he was finally severely 
wounded and compelled to leave the army. His fighting record 
is extraordinary, but the narrative reads like the diary of a com- 
mercial traveller describing the annoyances of a trip, his minor 
failures and successes, and the detail of his itinerary. It is a mar- 
vellous example of how the unimaginative temperament reacts 
under the most trying experiences of modern times. The pains, 
physical and moral, of the first retreat, the glory of the victory at 
the Marne, the disappointment at the failure to break the Ger- 
mans on the Aisne, the holding of their first drive through Ypres 
—are all nothing more than a part of the day’s work. To read 
this book will occupy, perhaps, two rather dull hours, but they 
will not be misspent, for one can afterwards better understand 
how the “contemptible English army” accomplished what it did. 

Donald Hankey’s “A Student in Arms” still remains one of the 
two or three most notable books produced by the war; there is no 
other that gives so admirably the social sense of the new British 
army. Its philosophy, never pretentious, is invigorating and 
healthy; its pathos is of the manly, unsentimental sort; its appeal 
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to the nobler type of courage will find a far more hearty and 
general response than the same appeal that runs through Mr. 
Dawson’s letters. The spiritual side of the contest of Great 
Britain with herself and of Great Britain with the German enemy 
has never found finer expression. 

The wealth of personal narrative dealing with the battle-line in 
France has compelled the war correspondents to search for fresh 
material further afield. Thus it is that the books by J. M. Price, 
Herbert Vivian, and Will Irwin are principally concerned with 
the Austro-Italian line on the Isonzo and in the Alps. They make 
rather pathetic reading in view of the great Italian defeats of last 
autumn, for they were written during the period when it seemed 
as if the Italian armies had conquered the worst of the difficulties 
confronting them, and were ready for the final effort which would 
enable them to carry the fighting into fully Austrian territory. 
There was no thought then of the break of the Isonzo line, and 
the driving of the Austrians back from Asiago in 1916 seemed to 
re-insure the solidity of the whole front. 

Military geographers have often commented upon the dangers 
of Italy’s strategic position in a war with Austria. The peace of 
1866 left Austria with frontiers that could easily be defended, 
while the possession of Trente enabled her to threaten an advance 
into the Italian plain by any one of five different routes and thus 
endanger the flank or rear of any Italian army attempting to 
invade Friuli. It is therefore impossible for Italy to enter upon 
a serious offensive until she has secured the commanding position 
in Trente. The difficulties that hinder successful accomplish- 
ment of this task find full description in the books under considera- 
tion. After reading them, it is easy to understand why the prog- 
ress made by Italy in 1915-1916 was so slow and apparently so 
slight. The Italians had to transport their guns over glaciers and 
up precipices. The supplies were carried across ravines in baskets 
run on a rope and pulley in which the men themselves had some- 
times perforce to travel. Positions could be captured only after 
sealing cliffs which in ante-bellum days would have terrified a 
Whymper or a Tyndall, crags must be lassooed in order to make 
the ascent, and instead of the friendly hand of the guide, above 
would be an Austrian ready to cut the rope or brain the climber 
as he reached his objective. Of the Alpini who from sheer 
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devilry have dedicated themselves to death, who are always ready 
to volunteer for any forlorn hope, and are known as “lost souls,” 
the correspondents tell us much. Whatever we may have thought 
of the ambitions of Italian diplomats, no soldiers, certainly, were 
ever more worthy of honor. 

Mr. Stebbing and Mr. Stevenson write of the assistance brought 
to the fighting forces by volunteers. Mr. Stebbing was a former 
Anglo-Indian official who acted as transport officer to a unit of 
the Scottish Women’s Hospitals on the Serbian front during the 
summer and early autumn of 1916. Historically his book is of 
value for the picture it gives of the difficulties that hindered the 
Serbian advance but which were finally overcome by the rush 
that led to the capture of Monastir in November, 1916. He 
bears striking witness to the fighting valor of the Serbs and to the 
heroism of the Englishwomen working in the hospitals. Mr. 
Stevenson took the seat of Leslie Buswell in “Ambulance No. 
10” and gives us a diary jotted down during the Somme drive, 
the fighting about Verdun, and at the battle of Souville Tevannes. 
Internal evidence indicates that his notes were carefully revised 
before publication, but his pages retain much freshness. He has 
caught from the fighting men the characteristic combination of 
humor and ghastliness: “‘I was told to go along the road until I 
passed two smells and then turn to the left.” 

The self-revelation of the modern German in fighting mood is 
admirably expressed in von Forstner’s journal of submarine opera- 
tions and in von der Goltz’s story of intrigue. Neither book will 
help the cause of pacifism or pave the path to cordial relations with 
Germany after the war. The submarine commander shows him- 
self to be, like most Germans, brave and efficient but inordinately 
vain and possessed of a rather coarse sense of humor. He is not 
anxious to pose as an expert in frightfulness, but the crocodile 
tears he sheds over the victims of his trade who must perish 
“because Britain is starving German children,” do not conceal 
the callousness which is probably essential to success in his busi- 
ness. Rather surprising is his belief that Germany is the most 
beloved of nations. He talks with simple pleasure of the gratitude 
of passengers on torpedoed vesse!s whom he deigns to pick out 
of the sea—altogether a submarine commander such as our 
imagination has already drawn. Von der Goltz exposes Ger- 
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many’s other successful methods of waging war in his sordid tale 
of plotting, and neither the writer nor the German government 
profits by the telling. How much of what he says is true it is 
impossible to say, for the author is a confessed perjurer; but we 
may judge from independent sources that he does not exaggerate 
the infamous methods followed by responsible officials of the 
German imperial government. There is certainly enough truth 
in his story to indicate that Germany is glad to have in her service 
men who will steal documents, hatch revolutions, and carry out 
plans for explosions which will result in wholesale loss of life. The 
villainy of von der Goltz is as delightful as that of von Forstner, 
especially since he now professes to be the most whole-hearted 
enemy of the Kaiser and friend of the United States. 

After the stories of those who made the war, come the stories 
of the victims of war. Two of these by Frenchmen (M. Georges 
Desson and M. Charles Hennebois) tell of the horrors of captivity. 
The former, an eminent civil engineer, was seized as a hostage 
during the first German advance and held for eleven months. 
His story throws valuable side-lights of history upon the facts of 
the German occupation. M. Hennebois, a volunteer private, 
was wounded in his second day’s fighting, and after lying between 
the lines for thirty-six hours, was captured and sent to a military 
hospital. Long and cruel months at Metz, where through igno- 
rance or carelessness the German surgeons amputated his leg, were 
succeeded by less rigorous confinement at Offenburg, and finally 
by exchange back into France. There is surprisingly little animus 
in either of these accounts, but the brutality of the German sub- 
ordinates in charge of the prisons and military hospitals is amply 
attested. Both authors are ready to give due credit for whatever 
kindness they received, which was generally at the hands of civil- 
ians. The most striking characteristic of the narratives is the 
undaunted courage and the unfailing gaiety of Frenchmen under 
the worst adversities. 

**An American Physician in Turkey” deals chiefly with the life 
of a medical missionary during the sixteen years that preceded the 
outbreak of the war. The last chapters are concerned with the 
plague and massacres that came to Armenia in 1914, the work of 
the Americans in behalf of the native population, and the final 
flight over the Caucasus into Russia. The style is simple, some- 
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times over-simple; and accuracy of details is not always regarded 
as a necessity, but the book is never dull. Madame Turczynowicz 
tells of her work among the peasants and prisoners of Poland dur- 
ing the German occupation. An American, married to a Polish 
nobleman, she has caught the Polish hatred of the Prussian and 
the sense of oppression by a brutal but unconquerable power, and 
the facts of her narrative furnish ample justification for her emo- 
tions. Madame Waddington’s diary is really not a war book. 
We read it not for what it tells us about the war and French life 
during the war, but rather because Madame Waddington is the 
writer. There is much of interest on the mobilization, on the 
opinions of Frenchmen of note touching the Battles of the Marne 
and of Verdun, and on the work of relief to which she devoted 
herself. But the real interest of the book is essentially and inevi- 
tably the personality of the diarist herself. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Yale University. 


MEMORIES OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


A Son of the Middle Border, by Hamlin Garland, The Macmillan 
Co., $1.60. These Many Years, by Brander Matthews, $3.00; 
The Middle Years, by Henry James, $1.25. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. New York, 1917. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland after acquiring for himself a distinguished 
position as a writer of fiction gives us a full and interesting account 
of the circumstances of his life up to the time when he became es- 
tablished as an author. If he had put the incidents into a novel 
just as they occurred, we should have smiled benignly at his in- 
genious invention, with its manifest exaggerations, as if even a 
romanticist, which Mr. Garland is not, could exaggerate the 
strangeness of life. He tells his story with great skill; we see 
the practised writer. He avoids undue pride, and pride he may 
well feel; and he also avoids undue modesty. He recounts his 
career with frankness and with all the detachment of a novelist 
describing the struggle and victory of a hero of fiction. 

The tale isa grim one. The boy’s early life was one fierce con- 
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test with the elements as they rage over this blistering or freezing 
continent. Mr. Garland’s father, an old soldier of the Civil 
War, was an ardent farmer who found Wisconsin not far enough 
to the west and so pushed on to Iowa, and then to South Dakota 
in pursuit of elusive prosperity. The boy learned very young all 
the horrors of agriculture, the early hours, the unresting toil, the 
burning heat, the freezing cold, the long day, all those discomforts 
that make our farms desolate and send men to huddle in towns. 

Mr. Garland describes all these circumstances of his boyhood 
and youth without bitterness. Indeed, his habit of story-writing 
and the golden haze that time is sure to throw, enable him to 
dwell on that part of his life with a pensive pleasure and something 
like regret. He makes the most of the simple joys that at times 
enlivened his rigorous apprenticeship, he never complains of his 
father’s hardness or of the injustice of fate, he keeps close to his 
task of narration, and the result is that rare thing—a good book. 
It is extremely interesting as a faithful study of an earnest life; 
and it is also an important document because, besides describing 
the writer’s youth, it gives us a chapter now closed in the history 
of the country. Then the great movements westward were tak- 
ing place; farmers were leaving hilly ground for plains and were 
being driven thence by drought to some promised land where 
water was plenty. The constant victory of hope over experience 
is well told in Mr. Garland’s account of his father’s migrations. 
The path those pioneers trod and kept on treading was very 
rugged, but they loved it. A better description than Mr. Garland 
gives of their sturdy effort, it would be hard to find. A history 
would blur the effect with too many statistics; no one would 
have confidence in a novel; but this description of the period has 
the merits of both history and novel and is doubtless exact. 

Of deeper interest than even these important incidents is the 
account of the writer’s growth in the face of all these obstacles. 
There are admirable scenes here and there in the book, told with 
humor and with poetic feeling, without exaggeration in either 
direction. It is so easy for a man when contemplating the in- 
cidents of his life or especially his own virtues, to exaggerate their 
prominence that we are grateful to a writer who shuns this tempta- 
tion. Then, too, the fierce struggle of the author’s youth has left 
no bitterness behind, he has a healthy content with the way the 
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world has treated him, and he has written a wholesome book, of 
great value. 

It is a very different story that Mr. Brander Matthews has to 
tell in his autobiography, “These Many Years,” and it is told in a 
very different way. It differs, too, from the usual story of the 
poverty-stricken boy who becomes rich, because Mr. Matthews, 
starting rich, found himself, when still young, no better off than 
anyone else and forced to support himself by work. The inci- 
dents of his early life are not of thrilling interest. He went to this 
school and to that; he went abroad with his family in the days of 
their opulence. They occasionally went to the theatre. Mr. 
Matthews really warms up when he comes to describe his great 
interest in the drama. This passion inspires his most interesting 
chapters. 

He began early to love the stage, and he made good use of his 
time. He saw Got, Delaunay, and Mademoiselle Favart at the 
Frangais before the Franco-German War. It ought to be a source 
of endless regret that though he saw Musset’s “On ne badine pas 
avec l'amour,” he did not see his “Caprices de Marianne,”’ as 
it was given the same year, 1867, by Got, Delaunay, Bressant, 
and Madeleine Brohan. That play, as they gave it, has left on 
those who saw it the very deepest impression. There was no ap- 
plause any more than at a funeral; the crushed spectators gradu- 
ally got themselves together again and crawled from the theatre 
with deliciously broken hearts. Even now at times one sees in 
the Paris newspapers belated applause of that wonderful per- 
formance from aged spectators. 

Another omission that strikes a conscientious critic is that of 
the name of Adelaide Neilson from a list of the Rosalinds whom 
the author saw in New York. There is, however, very little in the 
theatrical way that has escaped his attention. It is not the stage 
alone that he has studied in his busy life. He has touched many 
subjects and it is an honorable record that he gives us. Be- 
sides his books which speak for themselves, he can recall valu- 
able aid of many good causes. He was long an earnest advocate 
of international copyright laws. It may be possible to doubt 
that these have accomplished all that was expected of them; 
for Mr. Matthews “ventured the prediction that when the flood 
of imported and inferior fiction should be cut off, American 
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publishers would gladly meet the demand for cheap books, 
supplying it with writings of a more enduring worth,” and 
he sees this prophecy fulfilled, but it is not clear what books 
he means. It may be asked if the abundant fifth-rate Amer- 
ican fiction is an improvement upon “the second-rate British 
fiction [forced] into an exaggerated circulation in the United 
States” in the days of piracy. The most righteous reforms 
have disappointing ways with them, and while all the arguments 
are, of course, against piracy, the pirates gave us good books 
cheap. Readers have not always found benefit in the change. 
The price of books, even before the war, was often prohibitory, 
and many good English books are scarcely seen on this side of the 
water on account of the high tariff. It would be rash to assert 
that the condition of fiction in this country has noticeably im- 
proved since the copyright Act has been in force, although the 
number of American novels has enormously increased. 

Mr. Matthews is interested in spelling reform, a subject that 
singularly agitates the reformers, while leaving the rest of the 
world cold. In his otherwise well-printed pages the reader 
stumbles on “thru” and “thoroly.” “Thru” is certainly an 
ugly word—and it is greatly to Mr. Matthews’s credit that once 
he found it difficult to swallow; and “thoroly” seems to need re- 
form as much as the word it is destined to replace. 

The book, then, covers the best part of an active life spent in 
many forms of honorable work, during an interesting period in 
the struggling literature of this country. It tells with great 
thoroughness and frequent vividness Mr. Matthews’s part in the 
work of this period, and he has good reason to be content with the 
showing. In the drama, in fiction, in belles-lettres generally, Mr. 
Matthews has worked busily, and he may well be satisfied with 
the report of his faithful service. The reader certainly will be 
satisfied. 

In “The Middle Years,” Mr. Henry James took up the story 
of his life after his departure from America in 1869, but the tale 
is broken off almost at the beginning. He had time only to de- 
scribe the rapture with which the newly landed American finds 
in England all the things he has learned to revere in English 
books: cathedrals, castles, inns, eating-houses, and all that in 
them is from crowns to muffins. The reader is at times racked by 
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the complicated circumvolutions of phrase that hide and then be- 
tray the author’s meaning—the manuscript never had Mr. 
James’s revision—but the patient reader will be rewarded by the 
account of the mingled awe and delight with which the young 
traveller recognized all those things that had seemed to exist 
mainly as literary properties. All this is told with Mr. James’s 
subtle, pervasive, unobtrusive humor. Then he goes on to de- 
scribe his meeting with various literary celebrities, with George 
Eliot, with Tennyson and Browning, but the reader is forced to 
content himself with a mere scrap of his personal memories of a 
time that will go down in history as the Golden Age before the 
Germans assaulted and perhaps destroyed our civilization. It 
is a fragment worth preserving. 


Tuomas S. Perry. 
Boston. 


SOLDIER AND PUBLIC SERVANT 


Ulysses S. Grant, by Louis A. Coolidge, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1917, $2.00. 


The recent life of Ulysses S. Grant by Louis A. Coolidge ought 
to meet with a generous reception among readers to whom the 
bellicose temper of the nation may suggest a fresh study of our 
greatest military struggle and a reappraisement of its outstanding 
personalities. Although this best of the popular biographies of 
Grant presents in due perspective the military side of his career, 
its chief distinction over its predecessors is the larger emphasis 
given to his public service after the war. Throughout the book, 
the author employs copious excerpts from Grant’s letters and 
other well-approved sources of information. These are embodied 
with an eye clear to their relevancy, and with no noticeable hin- 


_drance to the movement of the story. The nearly fifty chapters, 


averaging less than twelve pages each, tend to hurry the reader 
on like the too rapidly moving scenes of a full-length drama. 
They are, however, free from pedantry, and are saved from the 
effects of journalistic incertitude by the writer’s competent ac- 
quaintance with the wide range of literature on his subject, by the 
soundness of his judgment, for the most part, and by his command 
of a clear, confident expression. 
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The naiveté of Grant’s boyhood, following him through later 
years, contrasted sharply with the energy and shrewdness of his 
father, Jesse Grant. The youth was too innocent of thrift to 
profit by his father’s business example. His inaptitude for study, 
save for a certain proficiency in mathematics, was as pronounced 
as his inaptitude for business. He was sent to West Point against 
his inclination, and later fought in the Mexican war, to which 
he was “bitterly opposed.” After that event, he escaped a court- 
martial by resigning from the army. An unsuccessful attempt 
to make a living on land furnished by his father-in-law in Missouri 
led to his employment in a leather store managed by his brother 
at Galena, Illinois. 

Grant’s awakening began with his appointment by Governor 
Yates as colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Volunteers. Glimpses 
of a large mind and poise of judgment crop out in letters to friends 
and kinsmen during the early months of 1861. To a correspondent 
who doubted whether the Southerners would actually fight, he 
replied that “if they ever get at it they will make a strong fight”’; 
that “each side underestimates the other and overestimates it- 
self.” To his slave-holding father-in-law, he wrote prophetically 
of the seceding States: “In all this I can but see the doom of 
slavery. The North do not want, nor will they want, to interfere 
with the institution. But they will refuse for all time to give it 
protection unless the South return to their allegiance.” 

Mr. Coolidge makes very readable the history of Grant’s 
military successes in the West, the brilliant victory of Chat- 
tanooga, and the larger and more disquieting problems he had to 
face when transferred to the East. Over against the situation in 
the North, “honeycombed with rebel sympathy,” the skepticism 
of politicians, and the cavil of incompetent subordinates, he 
sets the silence and imperturbability of the “man on horse- 
back,” the splendid loyalty of Sherman and of Sheridan, and the 
growing confidence of Lincoln. The writer’s wholesome sense of 
the heroic gives a favoring touch of atmosphere to his narrative. 
He contrasts the fetish of Northern military opinion—the capture 
of Richmond—with Grant’s real objective, the capture of Lee’s 
army; this by sheer attrition, if necessary. There is given a 
gratifying impression of Grant’s personality: his fearlessness and 
self-control, his honesty and singleness of aim. These traits 
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apparently took the place of versatility and imagination. It 
is made clear that as a general Grant was untroubled by theories 
of war. The author rightly ascribes his proficiency in action to 
intuition and common sense. He was no student of books, of 
military history, or of strategy in the sense that Sherman and 
Lee were. Readers of this book will infer that Grant’s power 
lay in his great strength of character. 

As a statesman without adequate training for his tasks, when 
the time called aloud for constructive skill, Grant naturally 
exhibited all his sources of strength and of weakness. His 
sound sense, his habit of silently thinking out his problems, and 
his “oriental nonchalance”’ under criticism stood him in good 
stead amidst the confusion of party strife, of sectional bitterness, 
of corrupt subordinates, and the perplexities of reconstruction. 
The biographer singles out especially his ‘‘ weakness for unworthy 
friends”’ and his “practice of interfering with congressional 
affairs.” He thinks that the “growing ease with which our 
recent Presidents usurp the functions of the legislative branch 

. threatens the very fundamentals of government.” Ap- 
parently he discerns no tendency of public opinion to bestow 
upon the presidential office the functions of a prime minister 
responsible to the electorate for the execution of the party 
programme. He is undoubtedly right in attaching to Grant no 
dishonor from any sort of connection with the Credit Mobilier, 
the Black Friday episode, the Whiskey Ring, or the Belknap case. 
Like those unhappy events, the Salary Grab and the Sanborn 
Contracts are regarded as vices bred by the political and social 
demoralization produced by the long war. Grant had, however, 
little genius for watching the details of administration, and his 
native confidence in men was easily imposed upon. 

Mr. Coolidge has nothing but admiration for the foreign policy 
of Grant’s presidency, and justly so. Of this policy the most 
important single achievement was the successful arbitration 
of the Alabama Claims. Out of this seems to have grown Grant’s 
dream of a world “congress, which will take cognizance of inter- 
national questions of difficulty, whose decisions will be as binding 
as the decisions of our Supreme Court are upon us.”’ It is asserted 
that the President handled the Virginius affair without dallying 
“‘with well-phrased diplomatic notes,” and that he maintained 
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peace with all the world amid grave international problems, 
“yet never thought to make a sanctimonious merit of having 
kept the country out of war.” The captious implications here 
are the nearest transgression of the historical spirit in the volume. 
Were a comparison between Grant’s foreign policy and that of 
the present pertinent to the biographer’s task, an interesting 
parallel could be found in the distinction which Grant made in 
1865 between the French people as such and the government 
controlling the policy of France towards Mexico at the time, 
and the distinction lately made with public approval in this 
country between the German people and their government. 


L. E. Rosrnson. 
Monmouth College. 


THE WORLD SET FREE 


Militarism, by Karl Liebknecht, B. W. Huebsch, $1.00. Ger- 
many: The Neat Republic, by Carl W. Ackerman, George H. 
Doran Co., $1.50. The Coming Democracy, by Hermann Fernau, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00. New York, 1917. 


“‘Militarism”’ was published in Germany eleven years ago and 
suppressed soon after; the author was charged with sedition and 
sentenced to imprisonment for a year and a half. There never has 
been a dearth of pacifist literature in German; the outflow of ag- 
gressively anti-militarist pamphlets from the Socialist press was 
at least as voluminous as it was in England and in the United 
States. Then, why was a publication singled out for prosecution 
which is not even directed exclusively against the German govern- 
ment but attacks with equal ferocity militarism in other countries? 
The probable explanation is that Liebknecht in this book did not 
simply repeat the Socialist formula of war as the natural outcome 
of capitalism but, penetrating below surface phenomena, dis- 
closed its real nature as both the result and the support of a feudal 
organization of society. A purely economic Socialism is not per- 
secuted by the most reactionary powers; even Russia in her 
darkest days permitted the publication of communist disserta- 
tions. The danger to the state of Liebknecht’s attack on mili- 
tarism consisted in his clear analysis of the conflict between mili- 
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tary and economic interests, even in the state where social inter- 
ests are subordinated to those of property. 

He shows that the co-operation between the leaders of industry 
and the military caste is charged with elements of disruption and 
cannot last. He foresees the collapse of the state which is built 
up on that co-operation as soon as war and the preparation for it, 
by imposing an ever increasing burden upon economic enterprise, 
have become so costly a weapon for the subjection of the masses at 
home and for the furtherance of predatory commercial expansion 
abroad that capitalism can no longer support it. Other men be- 
fore Liebknecht, among them his famous father, have recognized 
and said of Prusso-German militarism that it “has not only be- 
come a state within the state but positively a state above the 
state.” But it remained for him to point out that “capitalism 
and its powerful majordomo, militarism, do not love each other, 
for which they have many a reason; they look upon each other 
only as a necessary evil, for which again they have many a 
reason.”” In fact, they are engaged in a death struggle for 
supremacy. 

He also foresaw that the military party would be victorious in 
this struggle, because of its “system of saturating the whole pri- 
vate and public life of our people with the military spirit. For this 
purpose the church, the schools, and a certain venal art, as well as 
the press, a despicable literary crowd, and the social prestige with 
which ‘our splendid war army’ is ever being surrounded as by a 
halo, co-operate in a tenacious and cunning fashion.’”’ He gives 
innumerable instances of the process. One of the special merits 
of this little book is the vividness with which it recalls incidents 
which, though once newspaper sensations, are apt to be forgotten— 
especially since they are deliberately omitted or misrepresented 
in histories inspired by servility to the crown. He points out that 
the employment of soldiers in economic conflicts is less frequent 
in Germany than in most countries, not because the state assumes 
a more passive attitude towards them but because the police and 
constabulary forces are so well organized that unaided they 
render the same services to the employing class which elsewhere 
have to be secured by military intervention or the private hire of 
gunmen. 

As this war progresses, Liebknecht’s views and prophecies re- 
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ceive a more and more ample confirmation. Can there be any 
doubt to-day that the rampant militarism of Germany, so far 
from serving capital—with the exception, of course, of the power- 
ful munitions interests which, through intermarriage and financial 
interrelation with the military aristocracy, really may be classed 
as a branch of the military establishment—has completely sub- 
jected it?—that in all its policies it is disregarding the most ele- 
mentary precautions for guarding the vital interests of property 
and trade? Do the leading German industrial, banking, and 
commercial groups recognize the parlous condition to which they 
have been brought by their futile co-operation with their natural 
enemy? Perhaps the events of the next few months will show; 
signs are not altogether wanting. 

Mr. Ackerman’s is the most convincing of the many accounts of 
the political situation in Germany which have come out of that 
country during the last year. He writes as a careful observer 
with unusual opportunities to get inside the complex currents of 
public opinion, as a journalist with an unusual talent for seeing 
the things that matter, and as an intelligent critic whose sym- 
pathies—who but an archangel could have gone through these 
three years of war without bias?—slowly changed as facts crowded 
one upon another to convict Germany of her guilt. During the 
first stages of the war, he was close to the President and the State 
Department as Washington correspondent of the United Press 
Association; from March, 1915, until the break in diplomatic 
relations and his return with Ambassador Gerard, he represented 
the same organization in Central Europe. 

His chief contribution to our knowledge of these two years is 
the full record which he gives of the growing antagonism between 
the military and civil forces within the German government, the 
changing fortunes in the unceasing underground warfare, more 
particularly, between the foreign office and the navy. “This was 
the first big victory of the Foreign Office,” he writes of the resigna- 
tion of von Tirpitz. ‘The democratic forces in Germany which 
had been fighting von Tirpitz for over a year were jubilant. 
Everyone in Germany who realized that not until the hold of the 
military party upon the Kaiser and the government was dis- 
lodged, would the government be able to make peace, now breathed 
sighs of relief and began to make plans for the adjustment of all 
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differences with the United States and for a peace without an- 
nexation.”” 

But, alas, this triumph of common sense was of short dura- 
tion—‘‘On the Kaiser’s birthday in 1917 only the military leaders 
were asked.” The historical significance of an apparently so 
trivial circumstance appears as the author reviews the changes 
in popular feeling. The militarist party “had fallen not before 
the armed foes on the battlefield but before an unarmed nation 
with a president whose only weapon was public opinion.” It 
came back into power eight months later—and, incidentally, Mr. 
Ackerman pays tribute to the unceasing efforts of the American 
embassy to throw its weight into support of the chancellor’s 
party—not through any new military danger to the empire, but 
because “the Kaiser changed his mind and again decided to sup- 
port the people who were clamoring for a ruthless, murderous, de- 
fiant war against the whole world.” 

Much has been written about the hypnotic power exercised by 
the crown over the German people to make them support such a 
war. Mr. Ackerman shows that it is a fact. In each critical in- 
stance, the Kaiser was able to apply scientific “stimulation” to 
the popular will. To us it may seem incomprehensible how pub- 
lic opinion can be so perverted as not even to realize the monotuny 
of the arguments used to inflame its passion, first against “per- 
fidious Albion,” then against “treacherous Italy,” and last against 
“‘dollar-worshipping America.” This play with the people’s 
emotions can be explained only by a psychological sensitiveness to 
the word of the monarch such as exists nowhere else in the world. 

It is this relation of the dynasty to the people, and the curious 
misconception by the Germans themselves of the essential traits 
in their intellectual and social life, which form the chief thesis of 
Hermann Fernau’s challenge, “The Coming Democracy.” He 
was the first German intellectual to subject the records of German 
diplomacy preceding and following the outbreak of the war to a 
critical analysis; and in his earlier book, “Because I am a Ger- 
man,”’ still undecided how to apportion the blame, he asked his 
countrymen to make such an inquiry for themselves. Yet the 
mere fact of his posing such a question made him an outlaw; and 
his book appears to have reached but few of those to whom it was 


addressed. 
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Fernau’s political philosophy is too simple to be convincing. 
In some parts of his work he altogether scorns the assumption of 
economic or racial origins of war; in others he assigns to them a 
very small, secondary place. To him, the world war is not a 
question of territorial expansion, colonies, commercial outlets, or 
any material benefits, but “a struggle between two conceptions 
of the world”—between imperialism and human progress. He 
overstates his case when he asserts that, with governments re- 
sponsible to the people, Europe would be “engaged in a heated 
and continuous struggle for progress, but yet would be a Europe 
of true culture living in peace.”” Can there be, however, any doubt 
that, were it not for the perversion of German public opinion, in- 
cluding almost the entire ranks of thinkers and social reformers, 
by a dynastically regulated system of education and by a dynas- 
tic power of veto over every vital political function of the nation, 
this great slaughter could have been ended before now? 

From these three books, however different they are in point of 
view, there clearly emerges the fact that his refusal to end this war 
by negotiation with a German government representing only the 
throne and not the people was one of the most statesmanlike acts 
of our great President. The whole progress of the war, as illu- 
mined by their clarifying thought, is a compelling argument 
against a compact with the autocracy of Potsdam, unless ratified 
by a truly representative people’s parliament, constitutionally 
secure against the armed power of the throne. Fernau goes even 
further. He demands that when peace is restored the civil con- 
stitution in every state shall be protected by a league of nations. 


Bruno LASKER. 
New York City. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN ITS SETTING 


The New Archeological Discoveries and their Bearing upon the New 
Testament, by Camden M. Cobern, Funk & Waanalls Co., 
New York, 1917, $3.00. 


In the first part of his book Dr. Cobern has set himself the 
ponderous task of making a “corpus” of the facts and worthy 
sayings that have come down to us from early Christian docu- 
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ments, especially from Greek and Coptic papyri. With much 
enthusiasm and in popular form he re-tells the story of the modern 
discovery and decipherment of these papyri from which we 
derive a more correct view of the early Christians and the New 
Testament. Does it not stand to reason that if we are able to 
put a book written nearly two thousand years ago into its proper 
environment, if we are able to become better acquainted with the 
language, character, and morals of the people for whom it was 
written, we are then in a more advantageous position to com- 
prehend and judge the book? It is just this that Dr. Cobern has 
accomplished with the aid of such specialists as Professor Deiss- 
mann, Sir William Ramsay, Dr. Milligan, and others. 

It is evident that Dr. Cobern has made a careful study not only 
of the Oxyrhynchus papyri published by Grenfell and Hunt, of 
the Syrian Codex found by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson at Sinai, 
but also of many texts translated into English for the first time 
in the volume under review. Also he has an exhaustive knowledge 
of the most recent literature on the subject. The results of his 
labors have been set forth in clear and concise form, and make 
interesting and instructive reading especially for Bible teachers 
and ministers, for whom the book is primarily written. So, for 
example, he presents the evidence for the date of the birth of 
Christ “somewhere between 9 B. C. and 6 B. C.,” and following 
Professor Harnack and Dr. Milligan, reaches the conclusion that 
the composition of the Acts dates from about 62 A.D. Further- 
more, he calls attention to some striking illustrations of New 
Testament expressions which occur with the same meaning in 
the papyri, “thus approving translations of the New Testament 
texts which previously had been doubtful,” or which sometimes 
give new meaning to the text. In a popular style he summarizes 
the important results derived from that most valuable of all the 
newly discovered New Testaments, the Freer manuscript, which 
is now dated as early as the fourth century. ‘It determined once 
for all the fact that as early as the third, or perhaps the second 
century, there were at least two or three independent types of 
New Testament texts, all of these being alike in their statement 
of essential facts and doctrine, but differing considerably in their 
verbal form.” Evidently the stereotyped text as we now have it 
represents the somewhat later official New Testament written for 
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church use, whereas the pre-Constantine provincial texts were 
written for private use. One of the best chapters in the book tells 
the story of the discovery by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson of the 
Syriac New Testament from the convent of St. Catherine on Mt. 
Sinai. The importance of this text is apparent when we learn on 
good authority that it is a copy of the earliest Syriac translation 
of the Greek Testament which dates not later than 150 A. D. 

In completing his survey of the discoveries in the field of textual 
criticism, Dr. Cobern rightly states that we are impressed “ with the 
complete and thorough way in which the radical theories of a 
century ago have been disproved. The text of the New Testa- 
ment is now fixed more certainly than that of any ancient book. 
Not even one discovery has been opposed to the overwhelming 
testimony regarding the antiquity of the text, while the general 
purity of the text has been established by a mass of evidence a 
hundredfold greater than that which can be marshalled for any 
ancient classic.” 

In the second part of his book, Dr. Cobern treats of the monu- 
ments, inscriptions, and other ancient remains, and their bearing 
upon the life and times of the primitive church. With the 
exception of the chapters on the catacombs, the inscriptions on 
Christian gravestones, the great chalice of Antioch with its 
portrait figures of Christ and ten of his apostles, and the chapter 
on the intellectual, social, and religious life of the first and 
adjoining centuries as seen in the papyri, the remaining two 
hundred pages might readily have been omitted; they are nothing 
but padding. Such omission would have reduced the size and 
probably the price of the book by one third. It is more than a 
waste of time to speculate on what Paul may have seen at various 
places. 

Erroneous statements are few; the footnotes, however, are often 
in a hopeless state of confusion; proper names and titles of books 
are misspelled, and incorrect references to pages make it difficult 
to verify some of the author’s statements. For example, the 
Pantheon of Agrippa is called the Parthenon (p. 500); so far as I 
know Hermolaos had nothing to do with its sculptures. The 
portraits from the Fayum are not “oil paintings” but are done in 
wax or tempera. An unfortunate misprint (p. 599) makes the 
author say that the oriental religions with their “hope of immorality 
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had caused better thoughts of God.’ On the whole, however, 
Dr. Cobern makes very apparent the importance of archaeological 
research, especially when it goes hand in hand with anthropology. 
It seems to the present writer that this new method of scholarly 
research, popularly reviewed in this work, is more useful and leads 
to more definite results than the old method of destructive 
criticism. 
y. ¥. ©. Bae 


Yale University. 


HEWERS OF WOOD 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of its Perpetua- 
tion, by Thorstein Veblen, The Macmillan Co., $2.00. Political 
Ideals, by Bertrand Russell, The Century Co., $1.00. New York, 
1917. 


These men are hewers of prejudice. In the forest of human 
conventions they slash and cut with some of that distrust of the 
old products of the soil which was to be seen in our American 
pioneers. They let the sunlight in; but oaks and pines are 
threatened along with falser growths that choke the ground. 
Their axes are always swinging against “formulas,” “institutions,” 
“rights,” which in the opinion of the authors are responsible for 
evils here below. They are specialists in the wrongs of humanity. 
This does not mean that they must be agreed with. It does mean 
that, in a time of confusion, they should be read. 

We have been widely told that this is a war of ideas, but what 
these ideas are is not so generally agreed upon. At first, American 
opinion held that the struggle was between humanitarian con- 
ceptions of justice and a policy of brutal, ruthless might. Later, 
perhaps about 1915, came a shift. The first interpretation of 
the war was not put aside; rather it sank in and was more deeply 
felt than before; but as a sufficing explanation of the frightful 
world convulsion it began to seem a little naive. Autocracy 
fighting against democracy was the new description of the con- 
flict. And this continued until voices began to make themselves 
heard asking what was meant by “democracy,” asking if the true 
explanation of the war was not to be found in the social injustice 
of modern life of which Prussian militarism was the spawn, ask- 
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ing if its forthcoming nature was not to be a world-wide grapple 
between “labor” and “capital,”’ or, less crudely, between the 
rights of the common man and the “price system” upon which 
our present economic organization is based. 

This last interpretation of the war has had its prophets; and 
some of them, like the intellectuals of the eighteenth century who 
preached the French Revolution, are aghast before the working- 
out of their theories already exhibited in Russian “‘democracy.”’ 
Not so Thorstein Veblen, whose earlier books, “The Theory of the 
Leisure Class” and “Imperial Germany and the Industrial 
Revolution,” have already made him known as an American 
thinker of a high, if uncomfortable, order. A research scientist 
of human conditions, “above the mélée”’ in a far truer sense than 
the passionately humanitarian Romain Rolland, he exhibits a 
cold blindness to spiritual values that asks for antagonism, and 
at the same time, and perhaps for the same reason, a willingness 
to let the evidence lead where it shall lead which is in refreshing 
contrast to editorial muddle and radical rant. 

The immediate issues of the war present ao difficulty for Mr. 
Veblen. He sees no difference between Entente and German 
civilization except in degree—but that difference is vital. The 
German Imperial establishment is still feudal, and therefore 
predatory. It must be defeated, absolutely defeated, otherwise 
the feeble desire to live and let live that has manifested itself in 
the rest of Europe and America is doomed to extinction. Peace 
Leagues, settlements by compromise, settlements of any kind 
are bootless so long as Germany (and incidentally Japan) remains 
a nation organized to exploit the rest of the world for the benefit 
of the “state.” 

So far Mr. Veblen does not counter opinion. In fact one 
wonders what “The New York Times” and like-minded papers 
would do with a gentleman such as this one, who partakes of 
most of the opinions that they call so freely “pacifist,” and yet 
reaches conclusions more resolute than their own. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Veblen does not stop here. For the root 
evil of the whole German system, as he sees it, is an excess of 
patriotism. And patriotism of a less blind and virulent character, 
but still a force making for antagonism, selfishness, and obscura- 
tion, he selects as the one factor that will render it difficult for the 
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Allies, even if they win, to abolish war and safeguard democracy. 
Patriotism for him is a wicked mystery. It is clearly opposed to 
all interests of science, trade, education, material welfare of every 
description—for these are clearly international. It stands in 
the way of the progress of man from a congeries of fighting animals 
to a co-operative community where each shares the good of all. 
It seemingly is not hereditable, since the most patriotic in every 
generation have, like the Gaelic heroes, invariably been killed. 
And yet there it remains, indisputable, a fact in the morale of 
every race outside of China! A durable world peace based upon 
patriotism, so he thinks, is solemn folly. A peace based upon the 
extirpation of patriotism, such as the internationalists crave, is 
impossible. Hence the only practicable escape from the abomina- 
ble scourge of war is a “peace by neglect,” a peace, that is, which 
may come some day when we begin to be so occupied with living 
decent and useful lives that our residue of patriotism fails to be 
irritated by talk of “national prestige,” new colonies to be ex- 
ploited, or the necessity of being able at a moment’s notice to 
“lick” the world. ‘“‘Doubtless the falling into abeyance through 
disuse of so pleasing a virtue as patriotic devotion,” he says, 
“‘will seem an impossibly distasteful consummation; and about 
tastes there is no disputing, but tastes are mainly creations of 
habit. Except for the disquieting name of the thing, there is 
to-day little that stands in the way of a cosmopolitan order of 
human intercourse unobtrusively displacing national allegiance; 
except for vested interests in national offices and international 
discriminations, and except for those peoples among whom 
national life still is sufficiently bound up with dynastic ambition.” 
Except also, as one finds by further reading, that in order to lead 
such a peaceful cosmopolitan life, it is necessary to get rid of the 
whole capitalistic system, since so long as one class lives by ex- 
ploiting another there are bound to be wars. 

What one opposes in Mr. Veblen’s remarkable book is not the 
argument—at least so far as patriotism is concerned. It is the 
premises. The mystery in this nuisance, patriotism, is a mystery 
no longer if one remembers that the essence of patriotism is 
loyalty, and that loyalty has an absolute value even when its 
object is of doubtful or dangerous value. We praise the tramp’s 
dog even if we do not love the tramp. To root up dangerous 
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loyalties, even to sterilize such loyalties by neglect, might be 
disastrous. The Chinese, it is true, have preserved their racial 
integrity and material prosperity by such means; but whatever 
one may think of individuals, the status of Chinese civilization 
is not an impressive argument for Mr. Veblen’s cause. It is 
permissible, and it is essential, to differ violently with him on 
this point. But it is not permissible to call him a “visionary 
radical,’”’ nor to neglect his book. When there is a patent danger 
that we may in the immediate future be hurled forward into a 
French Revolution, or back into a Bourbon Restoration, cold- 
blooded, patient, ruthless exposition of the facts such as Veblen 
gives us, is a purge and a cleanser for muddled thoughts. 

Comment upon Mr. Russell’s theories has been more abundant 
than upon Mr. Veblen’s, and naturally, for Mr. Russell is master 
of a brilliant, easy style, and his books are warm with the passion 
of an idealist and a reformer. Furthermore he urges where 
Veblen analyzes. The difference in a time of action like this one 
is fundamental. He is dangerous, as any man who counsels 
a change of ideals in a crisis is dangerous. The Copperheads were 
dangerous in the Civil War. German Socialists have been 
dangerous for Italy. The Abolitionists were dangerous. St. Paul 
was dangerous. To which of these categories he belongs, time 
must decide. 

Like Veblen, Russell traces wars, and this war, to material 
causes and dead, blocking prejudices. But unlike Veblen, he is 
not content with material remedies of the Chinese variety. 
**Possessiveness”’ is the evil of the world—the desire to possess 
for oneself more material goods than belong to one’s neighbor. 
““Creativeness”’ is the need of the world—the desire and the 
power to live actively, interestedly, creating values that all may 
enjoy. It was better, he said in an earlier book, to fight than to 
live as most men had been living, better because less soul-destroy- 
ing, less dull. It is necessary, he says in this one, that the posses- 
siveness which inheres in our system of private property should be 
swept away in order that the creative instinct native in man 
should make the world worth living in. For so long as we can get 
freedom to enjoy and create only by possessing more than our 
share of wealth, so long must there be strife. And the barrier to 
a decent life for everyone is precisely that fear of poverty and 
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desire for wealth which under our present system make grabbing 
| and exploitation as natural as breathing. If the few did not 
grab there would be plenty for all. “If a majority in every 
civilized country so desired, we could, within twenty years, 
abolish all abject poverty, quite half the illness in the world, the : 
whole economic slavery which binds down nine-tenths of our | 
population; we could fill the world with beauty and joy, and 
secure the reign of universal peace. It is only because men are 
; apathetic that this is not achieved, only because imagination is i 
sluggish, and what always has been is regarded as what always | 
must be.” 

It is clear that Mr. Russell’s imagination is not sluggish. He is 

a prophet rather than a scientist, although the critic who calls him 

unscientific must be prepared with his facts. This is his weakness 

p: perhaps. Is human nature capable of such generosity, such open- 

mindedness, such shrewdness? Mr. Veblen, it is clear, thinks 

not. This is also his fascination. For among the many who 
see in this world conflict an opportunity to urge the rights of the 
common man everywhere, Mr. Russell is perhaps the most 
spiritually minded, the least open to the criticism that what they 
seek after all for their proletariat is only a share of the spoils. 

Mr. Veblen and Mr. Russell correct each other; between them 
they present a criticism of life as it was shaped in the comfortable 
Victorian times that will leave only the materialist and the roman- 
ticist unimpressed. Their books, I should say, are not “anti- 
war,” at least as regards this war. But they bring home with 
passionless logic in the one, and passionate idealism in the other, 
the uncomfortable truth that when predatory Germany is beaten, 
the work of salvage for our world will be but just begun. 


‘4 Henry SEIDEL CANBY. 
q Yale University. 
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THE FAME OF KEATS 


John Keats: His Life and Poetry, by Sidney Colvin, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917, $4.00. 


As an expression of literary taste, this volume cannot compare 
either with Sir Sidney Colvin’s previous study on Keats in the 


“English Men of Letters Series,” or with the admirable work of ; 
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M. Lucien Wolff, entitled “John Keats, sa vie et son oeuvre.” An 
operose scholarship, preoccupied with dates, sources, documents, 
and discoveries seems to have checked Sir Sidney’s well-known 
literary instinct; and while there are gleams of his old-time feli- 
city of thought and phrase throughout the book, it would be an 
exaggeration to say that a single one of the great masterpieces 
of Keats is adequately handled either as to praise or as to censure. 
A few illustrations must stand for many. 

The “Ode to Psyche” is not perfect. There is a moment in 
which the poet approaches his cloying propensities; there are two 
or three places where he chooses an infelicitous word or image. 
Nevertheless the poem contains some of the most glorious out- 
bursts of poetic beauty in our literature. It glows with a sense 
of all nature haunted with Greek anthropomorphism. And never 
did Keats write verse whose music has either greater sweetness or 
greater volume. Sir Sidney fails to appreciate the Ode, unless it 
be the wonderful close. He is preoccupied with the unimportant, 
and occasionally misses a sense of the really beautiful, as when he 
hesitates to commend the “soft-conchéd ear” of Psyche, lest it 
should seem “‘a little forced and odd.”” Quote M. Wolff’s com- 
ments where you will, you will hardly fail to find them better than 
Sir Sidney’s, whether you are looking for pertinent reflections, or 
for a penetrating sense of poetic values: “L’ode tout entiére 
se distingue de ses soeurs par l’exquis parfum qui en émane. 
La volupté des impressions naturelles est si vive, s’impose si 
aisément a l’inspiration de Keats, que la nature se substitue a 
la pensée et traduit l’abstraction. . . . L’émotion, la ferveur 
de l'amour religieux animent l’ode de leur vivant enthousiame. 
Keats retrouve en cet hymne ‘arraché par une douce contrainte 
et la chére souvenance’ toute l’ardeur d’une foi primitive.” 

In his previous study of Keats, Sir Sidney had chosen as the 
poet’s masterpiece “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” a selection that 
is intelligible to anybody, and exactly right to not a few. But 
now he has transferred his allegiance to “Isabella, or the Pot of 
Basil.” This cannot but be regarded as a falling-off. Sir Sid- 
ney proudly points out that independently of Charles Lamb he 
has made precisely the same selection as Lamb. But Lamb’s 
opinion is best explained as a hasty utterance prompted by a 
certain resemblance between “Isabella” and the great tragedies of 
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Lamb’s beloved John Webster. Nowhere, however, does Keats 
flash upon the “wormy circumstance”’ of his poem the splendor of 
Webster’s great imagination as shown in the line 


Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young. 


Nowhere does Keats catch such a “smatch of Tartarus” as in 
Webster’s song beginning 
Call for the robin-red-breast, and the wren. 


On the contrary Keats’s sense of the situation is diluted with 
pretty imagery worthy of Leigh Hunt: 


Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow, 
Like to a native lily of the dell. 


This is less admirable than Hunt’s likening the story of Francesca 
da Rimini to “‘a lily in the mouth of Tartarus,”’ which it resembles, 
though certainly Keats borrowed nothing here. In “Isabella” 
Keats is struggling with a subject alien or unsubdued to his 
genius. His efforts are wonderful. But they are less than tri- 
umphant. Neither can I regard Sir Sidney’s plea that in no 
other poem does Keats so express human passion as in “Isabella” 
as relevant, even if it be admitted for true. For in the expression 
of passion Keats falls short of a number of the English poets, 
among them Shakespeare, Byron, and Burns. It is in his poetic 
intuition for beauty that he is unsurpassed, possibly unequalled, 
in English poetry. This poetic intuition appears in “Isabella,” 
but fitfully; in other poems of Keats it is sustained and domi- 
nant. The unique excellence of “Isabella” is the plot; but this is 
borrowed from Boccaccio. 

It remains to speak of the scholarly qualities of Sir Sidney’s 
book. As a biographer of Keats he excels all his predecessors in 
the abundance and interest of what he presents. The letters of 
Keats are quoted with exceptional skill to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the poet’s character and ideas. Sir Sidney is also most 
effective and entertaining in presenting lively images of the various 
friends and acquaintances of Keats. Two of these, Mr. William 
Dilke and Mrs. Barry Cornwall, Sir Sidney has known per- 
sonally. He has also found his way to a considerable number of 
documents used by no preceding biographer of Keats, among 
which are Charles Brown’s account of his tour with Keats through 
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the Highlands of Scotland, Charles Lamb’s favorable review 
of Keats’s last volume, and John Frere’s account of the first 
meeting of Keats and Coleridge. There are also new and very 
interesting interpretations of Keats’s words and conduct. The 
well-known exclamation, “‘O for a life of Sensations rather than 
of Thoughts!” is stripped of its air of voluptuous mawkish- 
ness by the explanation that in the vocabulary of Keats “sen- 
sation” is made to include “imaginative intuition.”” This nail 
is well-driven; a few illustrations from Keats’s use of language 
would probably have clinched it. Again the backwardness of 
Keats in responding to the friendship of Shelley is explained, not 
as due to jealousy of Shelley’s superior social position, but to 
recognition of the fact that Shelley’s literary friends were apt to 
be also his pensioners, and a consequent unwillingness to be reck- 
oned among them. Fanny Brawne appears to be set in a juster 
light than heretofore. Keats’s devotion to her can hardly be 
called fortunate, but that was as much his fault as hers. A cer- 
tain emphasis is laid on Keats’s growing interest in human nature. 
Had he lived this might have appeared in his later poetry. Who 
would know anything of Shakespeare if Shakespeare had died at 
twenty-six? 

The literary and artistic sources of Keats’s inspiration are more 
fully discussed by this book than by any other that I know. As 
to literary models and influences, Sir Sidney is in the beaten track 
of modern scholarship. His method is to glean widely and ex- 
haustively, and his results are therefore of unequal interest. But 
much is interesting as well as new; and not a little of what he 
contends for is presumably valid. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that Keats had precisely the type of mind that might 
have hit independently upon the manner or phraseology of a 
writer of our sixteenth or seventeenth century in entire inde- 
pendence of the example. Considerable attention is given also to 
French authors and to “The Arabian Nights.” “A List of 
Books in Keats’s Library,” in the handwriting of his friend Rich- 
ard Woodhouse and in the possession of Mr. J. P. Morgan, is 
printed in the Appendix. And if not always convincing, Sir Sid- 
ney’s conclusions are more worthy of credence than those of most 
of his predecessors. 

Surpassing almost every other feature of the book in interest 
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are the inquiries as to the influences exercised upon Keats by the 
fine arts. Between Milton and Browning there is no other 
English poet whose powers were so evoked by works of art as 
were the powers of Keats. His susceptibility to music, however 
untrained, was great. Could any other poet of his day have writ- 
ten of a woman: “She kept me awake one night as a tune of 
Mozart’s might do’? But his susceptibility to the arts of de- 
sign, to painting and sculpture, is much more in evidence. The 
arts of design aroused his genius almost as powerfully as anything 
in the world of man or nature. Sir Sidney Colvin, himself a 
critic of art no less than of literature, is in a far better position to 
illustrate this theme than any preceding biographer of Keats. 
The influence of masterpieces like the paintings of Claude and 
Poussin, the Elgin Marbles, or the Vase of Sosibios is not always 
definite enough to be demonstrated; but it was certainly oper- 
ative on Keats, and Sir Sidney’s discussion should prove stimu- 
lating to all true lovers of art and letters. 

The pictorial illustrations to the book have been selected with 
exceeding care and add much to the interest of a volume which is 
bound to be for a long time an indispensable aid to students and 
a joy to devotees of Keats. 

Henry Barretr HINcCKLeEY. 

New Haven. 


AMERICANISM 


My Four Years in Germany, by James W. Gerard, $2.00; Foes of 
Our Own Household, by Theodore Roosevelt, $1.50. George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1917. 


The first of these books might have been entitled ‘Confessions 
of an Amateur Diplomat” or even “Innocence Abroad.” It is 
less a history of diplomacy than a plain American’s first impres- 
sions of the wily foreigner. It is both honest and unashamed. 
In May, 1916, when summoned to a conference with the Emperor 
at great general headquarters in Charleville-Méziéres, the 
American Ambassador is still beyond his “linguistic depth” 
when called upon to discuss the subject of taxation, though he 
enjoys the satisfaction of knowing that he “‘had been working 
hard at German.” Though congratulated by Helfferich on his 
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knowledge of “‘the real life and psychology of the Germans,” it 
is evident that the Social Democrats, though they control 
one-third of the members of the Reichstag, affect him as a scandal 
rather than as a political fact, much as Jane Addams was one of 
the “cranks” who came to Berlin. Asa sample of his diplomatic 
finesse, he cites his interview with a representative of a Munich 
newspaper in the spring of 1916, in which he expressed his faith 
in the coming of peace, though he was “careful to say that it 
might be a matter of months or even years”; and he alludes not 
without pride to the forethoughtfully engraved gold cigarette cases 
which he distributed on the eve of his departure. But there is an 
artlessness and native sagacity, a tone of unregenerate American- 
ism in the book, that make it both readable and instructive. 

As to the causes of the war, the author everywhere assumes 
that it was a deliberate act of policy on the part of Germany, 
made possible so far as the people were concerned by their tradi- 
tional fear of attack, and in particular by their fear of Russia. 
It was the Zabern Affair which “‘ decided the ‘system’—the mili- 
tary autocracy—for a speedy war.” In December, 1913, in 
consequence of the popular feeling aroused by this affair, the 
Reichstag passed a vote of censure against the government by an 
overwhelming majority, all other political parties uniting against 
the Conservatives. In May, 1914, the Social Democrats ostenta- 
tiously refrained from rising and cheering the Emperor at the 
adjournment of the Reichstag. In other words, there were 
ominous signs of rebelliousness; and resentment and fear moved 
the ruling class to solidify its power by provoking war. Mr. 
Gerard gives us a vivid picture of this ruling class. The Junker 
is poor, untravelled, self-disciplined, incorruptible, and devoted 
to the throne and to his class. One may perhaps find in these 
Spartan virtues a partial explanation of Prussian pitilessness. 
He who is not indulgent to himself is unlikely to be indulgent to 
others; especially if he regards them as belonging to an inferior 
caste. For the Emperor in referring to the charge of barbarism 
in warfare, told Mr. Gerard that “he had wished to carry on the 
war in a knightly manner,” but that his enemies had used unfair 
methods. ‘‘The French especially were not like the French of 
°70”; and “‘their officers, instead of being nobles, came from no 
one knew where.” 
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In spite of his friendly relations with Zimmermann, von Jagow, 
and others, the picture which Mr. Gerard draws of the German 
and his country is not a pleasant one. The German, he writes, 
respects nothing but force. He is not above taking a mean ad- 
vantage of a man to whom one has lately protested the most ardent 
friendship, as when the attempt was made to coerce Mr. Gerard 
into signing a reaffirmation and revision of the Treaty of 1799 
by withholding his passports. Mr. Gerard’s profane reply is 
one of the most convincing passages in the book. The German’s 
fondness for disreputable methods of propaganda and his lack 
of taste, appear in the activities of the subsidized League of 
Truth, headed by a snake dancer and a dentist, and permitted 
to place an American flag draped in mourning at the foot of a 
statue of Frederick the Great. This was by way of encouraging 
friendly American feeling in the spring of 1916! 

But the most striking observations of Mr. Gerard regarding 
German life, are incorporated in a chapter entitled “The System.” 
They present the other side of German efficiency; and go far 
towards explaining why the much heralded German revolution 
fails to come off. There is, for example, the Rat system, by which 
men, spurred on by their jealous wives, ascend through a long 
scale of dignities culminating in a title such as “Excellency, 
Really Truly Secret Court Building Rat,” which the wife may 
share. Since the slow ascent from syllable to syllable is possible 
only for those whose loyalty (as carefully recorded in the police 
registers) is unquestioned, “‘it is a means by which the government 
keeps a far tighter hold on the intellectual part of its population 
than if they were threatened with torture and the stake.” In 
addition there is the system of decorations. A more tangible 
form of control is found in the government-owned railways, 
whose officials are subject to trial in special secret courts. As 
for the workingmen, they are taken care of by the much admired 
insurance laws, which, “made ostensibly for their protection,” 
are “in reality skilful measures which bind them to the soil as 
effectively as the serfs of the Middle Ages were bound to their 
masters’ estates. . . . The Germans are taken care of and 
educated very much in the same way that the authorities here 
look after the inmates of a poor house or penitentiary.” Here 
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is the seamy side of paternalism, viewed from the angle of 
American individualism. 

In Mr. Gerard’s account of the break with Germany, there 
are two points that stand out with convincing clearness. First, 
Germany used the threat of ruthless submarine warfare as a 
means of inducing the President to undertake a peace settlement. 
President Wilson’s peace note of December 18, 1916, in which 
he suggested that all the belligerents seemed to have the same 
objects in mind, came immediately after Mr. Gerard’s trip to 
America, a trip in large part due to von Jagow’s insistence that 
Mr. Gerard “make every effort to induce the President to do 
something towards peace.”” Mr. Gerard records his impression 
that “the inclination of the President was to go very far towards 
the forcing of peace’’—an impression which he conveyed to the 
German government. Finally, the German Chancellor, on the 
eve of the rupture, “said that he had been compelled to take up 
ruthless submarine war because it was evident that President 
Wilson could do nothing towards peace.” In substance, then, 
the German government deferred using the submarine weapon 
just so long as they thought they might trade with it. 

Second, and more significant, is the fact that up to the end the 
German government did not believe in the sincerity of our warn- 
ings. “I only regret,” says Mr. Gerard, “that those high in 
authority in Germany should have preferred to listen to pro- 
German correspondents who posed as amateur super-Ambassa- 
dors rather than to the authorized representatives of America.” 
Although Mr. Gerard “left Germany with a clear conscience,” 
he left it without having succeeded in driving home the truth 
regarding his government’s intentions. If we are to judge by 
the Dumba incident he was not always to blame for this. 
But it is clear that even his bosom friend Zimmermann did not 
take the Ambassador’s views to heart. On January 6, 1917, Mr. 
Gerard was treated to a ‘German-American love-feast,” at 
which Zimmermann referred to their personal friendship and 
said that “‘he was sure that we should be able to manage every- 
thing together.” But “unfortunately,” adds Mr. Gerard, “I 
am afraid that all this was only on the surface, and that perhaps 
the orders to the submarine commanders to recommence ruth- 
less war had been given the day preceding this love-feast.” 
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A month later, referring to the note just dispatched to America 
in which the ruthless policy is proclaimed, personal friend Zim- 
mermann observes to Mr. Gerard: “‘ During the past month, this 
is what I have been doing so often at the general headquarters 
with the Emperor. I often thought of telling you what was 
going on as I used to tell you in the old days, but I thought that 
you would only say that such a course would mean a break of 
diplomatic relations, and so I thought there was no use in telling 
you. But as you will see, everything will be all right. America 
will do nothing, for President Wilson is for peace and nothing else. 
Everything will go on as before. I have arranged for you to go 
to the great general headquarters and see the Kaiser next week 
and everything will be all right.” Zimmermann remaining in 
this state of mind, “the break of diplomatic relations came as 
an intense surprise to him and to the other members of the 
government.” Even in the incredible event of America’s enter- 
ing the war against them, Mr. Gerard’s German friends were 
convinced that public sentiment in America was such as to render 
impossible the raising of an army “large enough to make any 
impression.” What Germany would have done had she been 
convinced in advance of America’s intention of taking strong 
measures to make good her word, it is impossibie to judge. 
But there is at least a strong likelihood that she would have 
conceded America’s demands. In any case this whole affair is 
an impressive illustration of the importance in diplomacy of 
being able, when you want, to get the other man to take you at 
your word. 

Though we are not feared, Mr. Gerard makes it perfectly 
clear that we are not liked in Germany. It is scarcely possible 
that actual hostilities should have added to the hatred of America 
in Germany, so great was that hate already on account of the 
munitions traffic. For over a year the Emperor refused on this 
account to receive Mr. Gerard at all. The Chancellor and even 
the Emperor himself warned Mr. Gerard that “America had 
better look out after this war,” and that the injury would not 
be forgotten. America’s entry into the war will at least make it 
possible to settle that grievance now, along with the rest. 

Early in the war the Emperor said to Mr. Gerard: ‘‘The 
English change the whole situation—an obstinate nation—they 
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will keep up the war. It cannot end soon.”’ Apparently these 
words could equally well be said at the date of the writing of this 
book. Peace may come because of the fear of bankruptcy in 
Germany. In any case, Mr. Gerard echoes the President’s belief 
that a justifiable and enduring peace can come only “by an 
evolution of Germany herself towards liberalism.”’ It must be 
confessed that Mr. Gerard gives little encouragement to the hope 
that this happy event will occur soon. It is retarded, apparently 
indefinitely, by the fact that there is no political middle class in 
Germany, no strong political force between the Conservative 
on the one side, and the Social Democrat on the other; the latter 
being, in Mr. Gerard’s judgment, quite beyond the pale, so hope- 
lessly unorthodox that he “‘is almost an outcast.”” Meanwhile, 
it is necessary to beware the German bearing peace offers. Peace 
negotiations with the present German government would mean 
only an opportunity for Germany to break the concord of the 
Allies in order to reopen hostilities under more favorable condi- 
tions. Mr. Gerard, who went to Germany well-disposed, and 
was apparently on terms of cordial and admiring friendship 
with German official circles, has evidently brought away an endur- 
ing impression of duplicity and bad faith. And it is to be in- 
ferred that the present avowed policy of this country, not to 
treat with a Germany so minded and so disposed, has been in no 
small measure influenced by Mr. Gerard’s revelations. 

‘*Foes of Our Own Household” may be regarded as a sort of 
sequel to Mr. Gerard’s book. It begins where the latter ends, with 
our entrance into the war. Mr. Roosevelt reminds us that when 
we went in (how like ancient history it seems already!) “there 
was neither talk nor thought of ‘making the world safe for 
democracy,’ but only of preventing the further murder of Ameri- 
cans on the high seas.”” But Mr. Roosevelt gladly accepts the 
broader war policy provided he is permitted to interpret it as 
meaning the overthrow of the present governments in Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey, and the deliverance of all oppressed peoples, 
whether within or without the former boundaries of these em- 
pires. And he remarks quite logically that such a course entirely 
justifies the men whom the President so severely reprobated in 
his message of December 7, 1915, as those who although “calling 
themselves Americans have so far forgotten themselves and their 
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honor as citizens as to put their paramount sympathy with one 
or the other side in the great European conflict above their 
regard for the peace of the United States.” Mr. Roosevelt's 
peace terms present an interesting contrast with those of von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, recorded by Mr. Gerard and stated in con- 
versation with him as recently as January, 1917. They repre- 
sent the victorious peace as that is construed even to-day by 
each belligerent. The German Chancellor spoke of retaining 
forts in Belgium, and of “rectifying frontiers’’ east and west; 
Mr. Roosevelt speaks of establishing a Greater Bohemia, and of 
restoring Northern Schleswig to Denmark. These doubtless 
represent what M. Sorel would call the “myths” of the warring 
countries—glorious visions of the unattainable by which they 
are aroused to the maximum of effort. 

Under the circumstances Mr. Roosevelt's criticisms of the 
Administration’s conduct of the war may be regarded as moderate 
and restrained. There is no possible defense against his charge 
that we are now paying the heavy penalty for unpreparedness. 
We are spending more time in preliminaries than it took Germany 
to conquer France in 1870-1871; and to say that we have done 
as well as could be expected under the circumstances, is a con- 
fession of failure since we are ourselves responsible for the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Baker’s statement in the Official Bulletin of 
June 7, 1917, in which he expressed “delight in the fact that when 
we entered this war we were not, like our adversary, ready for 
it,” promises to take its place among the classics of proverbial 
folly. 

That Germany counted upon our helplessness and despised 
our brave words receives direct corroboration, as we have seen, 
from the observations of Mr. Gerard; and that such helplessness 
and contempt are at least partly responsible for our present pros- 
pect of protracted and bloody war, few will deny. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s self-restraint is severely taxed in the very interesting 
correspondence with Secretary Baker regarding the proposed 
expeditionary force to France. He accepted his disappointment 
bravely, only breaking out at the end, in notes appended to the 
letter releasing his volunteers from their obligations, with the 
remark that “President Wilson’s reasons for refusing my offer 
had nothing to do either with military considerations or with 
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the public needs.” The argument for Mr. Roosevelt’s enterprise 
was the desirability of putting his dynamic personality into the 
war; and the argument against it was that that same dynamic 
personality might crowd other personalities and upset the equili- 
brium of the system. Many must feel that the nation is seriously 
weakened in morale and vital enthusiasm from the failure to use 
its greatest natural leader. 

The book before us abounds in the charge of treason, and raises 
in acute form the difficult question of dealing with minority opin- 
ion in war time. I think it must be granted that the American 
public is not seriously disturbed by the curtailment of individual 
liberty, so long as the majority has its way. We are essentially a 
democracy of majorities, and not of individuals. But the ques- 
tion remains whether such powerful denunciations of anti-war 
propaganda as are contained in this volume, are warranted, and 
consistent with the fundamental professions of a political democ- 
racy. 

It has to be laid down, in the first place, that such groups as 
the family and the state imply a tacit pledge of loyalty, an 
agreement to stand together in the last extremity, and to waive 
differences of opinion in deference to what for the time is felt 
by an overwhelming majority to be a common need or emer- 
gency. The patriotic emotion is this basal loyalty, and as 
such it is sound and indispensable. It is a part of that con- 
fidence of a man in his neighbor, which justifies his unmask- 
ing and razing his defenses. The resentment of disloyalty is at 
bottom an honest resentment such as is felt towards one who 
fails in the crisis, or is guilty of bad faith. Furthermore, resent- 
ment of even apathy is psychologically inseparable from that 
positive enthusiasm which war govérnments strive to raise to 
the highest possible pitch. You cannot expect to incite people 
to the emotional level at which they willingly give their lives or 
the lives of their sons, and at the same time have them view with 
cool magnanimity the indifference or obstructiveness of their 
neighbors. And there is much to be said for the view that in 
a crisis the great popular conviction should be trusted as having 
a higher claim to truth than the protest of a small minority. 

It does not follow, however, that no expression of minority 
opinion in war time should be permitted. It is indispensable to 
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the preservation of political freedom and self-determination that 
public opinion should at all times be leavened by fresh thinking, 
and that every idea should have its chance. There is no formula 
that can be applied in detail, unless it be the very elastic principle 
of going as far as possible in the direction of liberty of speech and 
of propaganda; that is, as far as is consistent with order, 
with the vigorous support of those who are bearing the hardships 
and hazards of the war, and with the action of government in 
carrying out its defined policy. Thus, to agitate in general terms 
against the prosecution of the war seems to me defensible, 
except at such times and places and in such language as shall 
unnecessarily provoke popular feeling. The way to deal with 
such general agitation is by counter-agitation; and the war party 
will always enjoy an enormous psychological advantage. But 
to agitate against the purchase of Liberty Bonds, or against volun- 
teering, or against conscription, when these have been adopted 
by the government as means of executing declared policy, is 
equivalent, in my judgment, to lawlessness. While to attempt, 
for example, to weaken the morale of soldiers, or to handicap the 
military preparations of the government, would be equivalent 
to a knife in the back of the men who are standing with their 
faces to the enemy. It is not easy to speak coolly or patiently 
of those who trip you or tug at your coat tails when you are mak- 
ing a supreme effort. For the pacifist agitators personally I 
have not the least sympathy or concern; but for the democratic 
tradition, and for its vital continuity, I have much concern. It 
is worth even the sacrifice of tempering the full blast of honest in- 
dignation. 

The present book contains in epitomne the whole social philoso- 
phy of a most representative American. In most general terms, 
it is a union of intense nationalism with an almost equally intense 
radicalism. Mr. Roosevelt’s radicalism is qualified not only by 
his nationalism, but also by his passion for order. Although the 
rights of labor are prior to those of capital, although the man is 
greater than the dollar, nevertheless he will not tolerate lawless- 
ness on the part of labor any more than on the part of capital. 
*‘Murder is not debatable.”’ Big business is a natural growth, 
and has come to stay. Therefore control it. The welfare of the 
workingman depends on the prosperity of big business. There- 
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fore help and en »urage it. Socialism of the “scientific” and 
thorough-going kind, is vicious in its attack on the family, and 
also economically unsound in so far as it divorces the amount of a 
man’s reward from his industry and talent, and in so far as it 
ignores the services of the manager with his “guiding intelligence.” 
But if Socialism be taken to mean social reform, or even a gradual 
rise of the workingman to partnership in profits and management, 
then Mr. Roosevelt is not afraid of the stigma of the name. He 
believes fundamentally in an experimental evolutionism. The 
important thing is “the next step.”” When we are sure that it is 
advisable, “we can safely join with others who wish to take it, 
without bothering our heads overmuch as to any somewhat fan- 
tastic theories they may have concerning, say, the two hundredth 
step, which is not yet in sight.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's radicalism is also mitigated by his moralism, 
by his hearty and uncompromising adherence to the traditional 
American code. He believes in the family, in the dignity of labor, 
and in the United States of America; and he doesn’t care who 
knows it! Finally, and perhaps most characteristically of all, his 
radicalism is limited by his realism. Respect for facts is funda- 
mental in Mr. Roosevelt’s advocacy of military preparedness. 
Peace, he says in effect, is excellent; but just at present we are at 
war, and we live in a world in which war is at any time a possi- 
bility. In such a world “nine-tenths of wisdom is being wise in 
time.” 

I believe that it is this union of progressiveness with sagacity 
and with an instinctive adherence to the deeper sentiments 
of the moral tradition, that makes Mr. Roosevelt so infallibly 
American—the big brother of us all. 

Rap Barton PERRY. 

Harvard University. 





